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PREFACE 


The volumes of the International Library of Technology are 
made up of Instruction Papers, or Sections, comprising the 
various courses of instruction for students of the International 
Correspondence Schools. The original manuscripts are pre- 
pared by persons thoroughly qualified both technically and by 
experience to write with authority, and in many cases they are 
regularly employed elsewhere in practical work as experts. 
The manuscripts are then carefully edited to make them suit- 
able for correspondence instruction. The Instruction Papers 
are written clearly and in the simplest language possible, so as 
to make them readily understood by all students. Necessary 
technical expressions are clearly explained when introduced. 

The great majority of our students wish to prepare them- 
selves for advancement in their vocations or to qualify for 
more congenial occupations. Usually they are employed and 
able to devote only a few hours a day to study. Therefore 
every effort must be made to give them practical and accurate 
information in clear and concise form and to make this infor- 
mation include all of the essentials but none of the non- 
essentials. To make the text clear, illustrations are used 
freely. These illustrations are especially made by our own 
Illustrating Department in order to adapt them fully to the 
requirements of the text. 

In the table of contents that immediately follows are given 
the titles of the Sections included in this volume, and under 
each title are listed the main topics discussed. At the end of 
the volume will be found a complete index, so that any subject 
treated can be quickly found. 

INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
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MECHANICS AND MACHINE 
ELEMENTS 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS 


MATTER AND ENERGY 


DEFINITIONS 


1. By means of the five senses—sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
and touch—we learn of the existence of the world of things 
about us and of the appearance and the qualities of those 
things. The word phenomenon (plural, phenomena) means 
any appearance observed by these senses, or the way in which 
things appear to us. Thus, the phenomenon of sound is 
observed in the neighborhood of a waterfall; the phenomena of 
color and form are observed in a rainbow. The appearance of a 
thing, or the way it affects our senses, is the phenomena asso- 
ciated with it. All the phenomena that we observe can be 
grouped under two general heads, matter and energy. 


2. Matter is anything that appears to occupy space. 
Matter of a particular kind is called a substance, and a definite 
part of a substance is called a body. Thus, air, water, iron, and 
wood are some of the forms of matter because they occupy 
space; each is a substance because it is a particular kind of 
matter; a roomful of air, a drop of water, a building, and a 
world are bodies because each is a definite quantity of a sub- 
stance. The volume of a body is the extent of the space it 
occupies. 

2OPYRIGHTED BY INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
§9 
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3. Energy is the name given to the cause of all material 
activity; it is capacity for doing work. Energy may be mani- 
fested in different forms, as heat, light, and mechanical motion. 
Energy is said to be kinetic when actually producing material 
activity, or doing work; it is called latent, or potential, when 
presumably existing without any manifestation of its existence. 
Thus, the heat in the steam confined in a boiler is a form of 
latent, or potential, energy; when this heat is used in the cylin- 
ders of a steam engine, it becomes kinetic energy in the form of 
mechanical motion. 


4. The forms in which matter and energy appear to exist 
may be changed, but the total quantity of each remains fixed. 
When a building burns, the substances are changed into gases, 
ashes, cinders, etc., but the total quantity of matter remains 
unchanged. In an electric-power plant, coal is burned under 
the boilers, and heat is stored in the steam. Some of this heat 
energy is converted into energy of mechanical motion in the 
engines, some of the mechanical motion into electric energy in 
the dynamos, and some of the electric energy into heat energy 
in the electric lamps, making them glow with light. The part 
of the energy not converted into the desired form at each change 
is often called energy loss, but no energy is really lost. 


5. Physics, or physical science, is a general name given the 
group of sciences that treats of the phenomena associated with 
matter, especially in its relations to energy. There are many 
branches of physical science, among which are mechanics, 
electricity, and chemistry. A thorough understanding of 
electricity requires some knowledge of other physical sicences. 


6. Mechanics is that branch of physical science which 
treats of the phenomena caused by the action of forces on 
material bodies. 


CONSTITUTION AND STATES OF MATTER 


7. Constitution of Matter.—The sciences treating of 
matter are in most cases based on the atomic theory. Although 
discoveries made in the 20th century indicate that this theory 
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is not wholly correct, terms, definitions, and explanations based 
on it are still used because no substitutes are yet. available. A 
general understanding of some of these terms is therefore 
essential in order to understand electrical science. 


8. The atomic theory is that all matter consists of minute, 
indivisible particles called atoms and that two or more atoms, 
usually differing in nature, unite according to a definite law 
to form a larger body called a molecule. Molecules and 
atoms are too small to be perceived by the senses, even with the 
most powerful magnifying glasses; these minute particles of 
matter and their combinations are treated in the science of 
chemistry. 

Water consists of molecules, each containing 2 atoms of 
hydrogen (H) and 1 atom of oxygen (O), both of which are 
gases at ordinary temperatures and pressures. The chemical 
formula for water is therefore H,O. Likewise, the chemicai 
formula for sulphuric acid is H2S0O,, meaning that each molecule 
contains 2 atoms of hydrogen, 1 atom of sulphur (S), and 4 atoms 
of oxygen. 


9. A chemical element is a substance that cannot be 
decomposed or dissociated into other forms of matter; thus, no 
chemical experiments with hydrogen gas reveal atoms of any 
other substance in it. Approximately eighty chemical elements 
are now listed, among them being hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, carbon, iron, gold, and other metals. Coal and wood 
are composed very largely of carbon. Air is a mixture chiefly 
of oxygen and nitrogen gases. The burning of coal and wood 
is the chemical combination of carbon atoms and oxygen atoms; 
the rusting of iron is the chemical combination of iron atoms and 
oxygen atoms; both may be called oxidation processes, the first 
being more rapid than the second. 


10. States of Matter.—Matter exists in three states. 
solid, liquid, and gaseous. In the solid state, bodies preserve 
constant shape and volume; in the liquid state, bodies readily 
assume the shape of the containing vessel but preserve constant 
volume; in the gaseous state, bodies expand indefinitely, pre- 
serving neither constant shape nor constant volume. 
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Nearly all substances can be made to exist in any one of the 
three forms by changing the degree of heat and pressure. 
Thus, by applying heat, ice can be changed to water and then 
to steam, and by withdrawing heat steam can be changed to 
water and then to ice. By producing extreme cold (withdraw- 
ing heat) and applying heavy pressure, air, which is a mixture. 
of gases, can be liquefied and then frozen. 


11. A permanent gas is a substance that remains in a 
gaseous state at ordinary temperatures and pressures. 


12. A vapor is a gas that remains such only when heat is 
applied, and condenses into liquid or becomes solid at ordinary 
temperatures and pressures; steam is a vapor. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER 


13. Properties of matter are those features or character- 
istics belonging to it and making it apparent to the physical 
senses; the properties of matter are therefore the cause of the 
phenomena associated with it. General properties are those 
belonging to all substances, and special properties are those 
belonging to some substances only. 


14. General Properties.—Among the general properties 
are the following: 

1. Extension, or magnitude, is the property of occupying 
space. Every material body has three dimensions: length, 
breadth,. and thickness; the product of these three dimensions 
is its volume. 

2. Impenetrability is the property making it impossible 
for two bodies to occupy the same space at the same time. 

3. Weight is the measure of the earth’s attraction for a body. 
All bodies, even gases, have weight. Weight is measured by 
comparison with some standard. 

4. Divisibility renders any material body capable of 
being separated into parts. 

5. Porosity is the name used to denote the fact that all 
substances are full of minute spaces, or pores; these pores differ 
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in size in different substances. By means of heavy pressure, 
water has been forced through plates of iron and of gold, thus 
proving that even these dense substances are porous. 

6. Compressibility renders bodies capable of being 
diminished in volume by the application of pressure. The 
compressibility of a body is due to its porosity, the size of the 
pores being reduced in size under pressure. Gases are the most 
compressible substances and solids the least. In general, liquids 
and solids can be compressed very little. 

7. Expansibility denotes the fact that under some condi- 
tions, when heated for example, the molecules of a substance 
move farther apart, increasing the size of the pores and the 
volume of a body of the substance. 

8. Elasticity enables a body to return to its original form 
after conditions causing distortion have been removed. Rub- 
ber, glass, ivory, and steel are very elastic; clay and putty 
have very little elasticity. 

9. Inertia renders a body incapable of changing its own 
condition of rest or of motion. Any material body at rest will 
remain so forever unless some form of energy sets it in motion, 
and then it would continue moving in a straight line forever 
unless acted on by some force outside of the body. For exam- 
ple, a baseball does not fly through the air until it is thrown or 
batted, and then it would never stop if the air did not resist its 
passage and if its weight did not cause it to fall to the earth. 

10. Mobility means either of two things: that the location 
of a body in space may be changed or that the molecules of a 
body move with reference to each other, as in liquids and gases. 
The first is a general property common to all substances, and 
the second a special property belonging to certain substances 
only. 

11. Indestructibility is a general property, since the total 
quantity of matter in the universe remains constant, as is 
explained in Art. 4. 


15. Special Properties.—Special properties of matter 
not possessed by all substances include hardness, brittleness, 
tenacity, malleability, ductility, viscosity, etc. For example, 
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diamonds are hard; glass is brittle; steel is tenacious because 
hard to pull apart; steel is also ductile because it can be drawn 
out into wire; gold is malleable because it can be hammered into 
thin sheets; tar at ordinary temperatures is viscous because it 
will not flow readily. 


GRAVITATION AND GRAVITY 


16.- Gravitation is the name given to the mutual attrac 
tion that holds all the heavenly bodies, such as the stars, the 
sun, the earth, and the moon, in their proper paths, or orbits. 
Gravity is the attraction that holds bodies to the earth; the 
measure of gravity is weight. When a piece of lead is held aloft, 
gravity pulls it toward the earth so hard that the lead is called 
heavy. This attraction between the earth and a body on or 
near it is not the same at all points on the earth’s surface, but 
for all practical purposes may be considered the same. It is 
greatest at the level of the sea, and least at points highest above 
this level, as on high mountains, or farthest below, as in deep 
wells or in mines. 


17. The center of gravity of a body is the point at which 
the body is perfectly balanced, or the point at which the whole 
weight of the body may be considered as concentrated. The 
action of gravity makes each body take a position such that its 
center of gravity is as near the earth as it can get. 

For example, a body suspended at a single point always 
swings or tilts until its center of gravity is as low as possible. 
The heavy side of a floating body always turns down; that is, 
the center of gravity seeks the lowest possible point. 


18. A body isin a state of equilibrium when all the forces 
acting on it are balanced; such a body may be at rest or in 
motion, provided the motion is uniform. For example, a 
body moving at constant speed in a straight line is in equilib- 
rium. ‘Three states of equilibrium are generally recognized, 
namely, stable, unstable, and neutral. 

A body is in a state of stable equilibrium when any small 
movement about its support raises its center of gravity so that 
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the body tends to return to its original position; for example, a 
body with a large flat base or with several points of support, as 
a brick lying on a large face, a table with four or more legs, a 
desk. 

Unstable equilibrium is the condition when any movement 
of a body about its support gives the body a tendency to move 
farther, as is the case with a body that is 
balanced on an edge or a point. 

Neutral equilibrium exists when movement 
of the body does not change the elevation of its 
center of gravity, as in rolling a ball or a 
cylinder on a level surface. 


Eee le 


19. The specific gravity of a substance 
is the quotient obtained by dividing the weight 
of a given volume of the substance by the 
weight of the same volume of some other sub- 
stance used as a standard. Pure water at the 
temperature of greatest density (just above 
freezing point) is usually taken as the standard 
substance for solids and liquids, and air is the 
standard for gases. By some authorities water 
is the standard of comparison for solids, liquids, 
and gases. The specific gravity of gold is nearly 
20, because a given volume of gold is nearly 
20 times as heavy as the same volume of water. 


—SS}}””(—@™/ iim 


20. For determining the specific gravity of == 

liquids without weighing them, use is made of a 

hydrometer, Fig. 1. <A glass tube a, one end of which forms 
a chamber that is weighted, or loaded, with shot or mercury 
(quicksilver), is placed in the liquid. The center of gravity 
being near the loaded end, the tube stands vertical. The point 
on the tube at the surface of pure water is marked 1,000 or 1.000 
and a scale on the tube is marked above or below this point to 
indicate the specific gravity of other liquids; when placed in 
any liquid, the tube sinks to a point on the scale indicating the 
specific gravity. For example, if the mark 1275 is at the sur- 
face, the liquid is 1.275 times as heavy as water. 
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MOTION AND VELOCITY 


21. Motion refers to change of location of a body with 
reference to some other body. A body may be simultaneously 
in motion with reference to some objects and at rest with refer- 
ence to others; thus, passengers seated in a moving car are in 
motion with reference to objects outside the car and at rest with 
reference to objects inside the car. 


22. The path of a body in motion is the line followed by 
its center of gravity. A hammer thrown through the air may 
turn and twist repeatedly, but the path of the body is traced by 
its center of gravity, usually within the head of the hammer. 


23. Velocity is rate of motion, or the space traversed by a 
moving body in each unit of time; velocity is frequently stated 
as speed. Thus, sound travels in air at a velocity of approxi- 
mately 1,000 feet per second, light and electricity travel at a 
velocity of approximately 190,000 miles per second, a railroad 
train may run at a speed of 40 miles per hour, etc. When 
equal distances are traversed in succeeding equal intervals of 
time, as every minute, the velocity is wniform; and when these 
distances are unequal the velocity is variable. 


24. A uniformly varying velocity increases or decreases 
at a uniform rate during succeeding time intervals. For 
example, a body dropped from a balloon at a great height con- 
tinually gains velocity as long as it falls freely. At the end of 
the first. second, it is going at approximately 32.16 feet per 
second, at the end of the next second at 64.32 feet per second, 
at the end of the third second 96.48 feet per second, and so 
on, the gain of velocity each second being 32.16 feet. 


25. Acceleration is the rate of increase, or the increment, 
of velocity. ‘The acceleration of a freely falling body is 32.16 
feet per second during each second, or as it is usually expressed, 
32.16 feet per second per second. In the case of a railroad train 
or an electric car, acceleration is usually stated in miles per hour 
per second, meaning the increase during each second in speed 
expressed in miles per hour. 
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26. The total gain in velocity of a body during a period 
of uniform acceleration is the product of its acceleration per 
second and the number of seconds, or 


v=at (L) 


in which v=total gain of velocity; 
a=acceleration, in feet per second-per second; 
t=time, in seconds. 
If the body has a velocity 1 (read v sub 1) at the beginning 
of the period and gains velocity at the rate of a feet per second 
per second, its velocity at the end of t seconds is 


V=u+at (2) 
For example, a body falling freely for 10 seconds gains velocity 
v=32.16K10=3821.6 feet; and if it is started downwards at 


100 feet per second, its velocity at the end of 10 seconds will 
be V=100+321.6 =421.6 feet. 


27. The average velocity V, (read V sub a) of a body 
during a period of uniform acceleration is the sum of its velocity 
at the beginning of the period and one-half of the gain of velocity 
during the period, or 


Uv 
Ve=u+- 
oD) 


For example, if an electric car starts from rest, or 0 velocity, 
and accelerates at a uniform rate to a speed of 22 feet per sec- 


ond, its average velocity while accelerating is V.=0+= 


=11 feet per second. If the car was running at 10 feet per 
second at the beginning of the period of uniform acceleration, 
its gain of velocity was 22—10=12 feet per second, and its 
average velocity while accelerating to a speed of 22 feet per 


second was 10 += = 10+6=16 feet. 


28. The distance d traversed by a body during a period 
of time is the product of the average velocity during that time 
and the number of units of time. For example, an electric 
car traveling at an average velocity of 16 feet per second for 
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a period of 10 seconds moves through a distance d2=16X10 
= 160 feet. 


29. If the distance that a body moves in a given time is 
known, its average velocity is the quotient of the distance 
divided by the time, or 

d 
V.=- 
t 


Thus, a railroad train running 145 miles in 3.5 hours has an 
average speed V,=145+3.5=41.4 miles per hour. 


30. The time required to travel a given distance d at a 
uniform velocity V, is found by dividing the distance by the 
velocity, or te 

TVG 

Thus, light traveling at 190,000 miles per second, to traverse 
the 95,000,000 miles between the sun and the earth requires 
t = 95,000,000 + 190,000 = 500 seconds. 


31. Retardation is the rate of decrease of velocity; it is 
the reverse of acceleration. When a stone is thrown vertically 
upwards into the air, its velocity decreases uniformly to zero. 
If the stone starts upwards at 96.48 feet per second and ceases 
ascending in 3 seconds, its retardation is 32.16 feet per second 
per second. This would, in fact, be the case, since the stone 
would start and return at the same velocity and would ascend 
and return in the same time. If an electric car is brought from 
a speed of 12.5 miles per hour to rest in 10 seconds, the retarda- 
tion, if uniform during the 10 seconds, is 12.5+10=1.25 miles 
per hour per second. In making calculations, therefore, retar- 
dation can be treated the same as acceleration. 


FORCE 


32. Force is applied energy; it is the action of energy in 
causing or tending to cause motion or change of motion of a 
body. Forces can be known and compared only by the effects 
they produce. The most familiar conception of a force is as 
a push or a pull. Force may exist without causing motion, 
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as when a man tries in vain to lift a heavy weight. The inten- 
sity with which a force acts may be constant or varying, giving 
rise to the names constant force and varying force. 

Force may act through space without apparent connection 
with the object on which it acts. Thus, the force of gravity 
acts through space on all bodies near the earth; the force of 
magnetic attraction causes pieces of metal to move through 
space toward a magnet. 


33. Forces have names according to their manifestations; 
attractive force is manifested in attraction and repulsive force in 
repulsion; cohesive force, known as cohesion, holds the molecules 
of a body together and causes its tenacity; adhesive force, or 
adhesion, causes unlike bodies to cling together, as mud adhering 
to the wheels of a vehicle; accelerating force causes acceleration, 
or increase of speed; etc. ‘ 


34. Stress is a name indicating the force that tends to 
change the form of a body, or strain it. Thus, the stress on 
the wires attached to the top of a telegraph pole may cause a 
strain, or a bending of the pole. If the stress is removed from 
the wires, the elasticity of. the pole may cause it to resume its 
upright position. If the pole remains bent after all the stress 
is removed, the stress was beyond the elastic limit and the strain 
that remains is called a set. The word strain is often wrongly 
used when stress is meant, as in speaking of the strain on a rope 
or a wire when the pull, or the stress, is meant. 


35. Measurement of forces, in English-speaking coun- 
tries, is usually expressed in pounds. Thus, the force with 
which a locomotive pulls or pushes a train of cars is expressed 
in pounds; the force with which electric wires are stretched 
between poles is expressed in pounds. 


36. In physics, the word mass is used to designate the 
quantity of matter in a body. The size of a body does not deter- 
mine the quantity of matter in it; for example, a bag of shot 
contains more matter than a bag of the same size filled with 
feathers. Nor does the weight of a body determine the quan- 
tity of matter in it; the weight of a body varies at different 
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places, as explained in Art. 16, but the quantity of matter, or 
the mass, remains constant. In physical calculations, mass is 
considered as the quotient of the weight divided by the accelera- 
tion due to gravity. 


Let m=mass, 
w=weight, in pounds. 
Then, Ap eta 
32.16 


For example, a body weighing 96.48 pounds has a mass 
m= 96.48 + 32.16=3. 


37. Whenever the motion of a body is increased or decreased 
or changed in any way, force must be exerted to overcome the 
inertia of the body, and this force, in pounds, is the product of 
the mass and the acceleration or retardation, in feet per second 
per second. 


Let f=force, in pounds, to overcome inertia; 
a=rate of acceleration or retardation, in feet per second 
per second. 
Then, f=ma= — 
32.16 
For example, the force necessary to accelerate or retard the 
velocity of a 90-pound body 5 feet per second per second when 


no other force is acting is f= ere 14 pounds, nearly. 


38. Every moving body meets with opposition tending to 
prevent, or retard, its motion. For example, a batted ball 
must force its way through the air; the wheels of a railroad car _ 
rub against the rails, and the axles rub in their bearings. The 
total force necessary to accelerate the speed of a body must 
overcome both inertia and all other opposing forces. 


Let F=total force, in pounds; 
fi=opposing forces other than inertia, in pounds. 
wa 


Then, f= =: 
ith 32.16 


ath 
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EXAMPLE.—What force is necessary to accelerate the speed of a 30,000- 
pound electric car 1.25 feet per second per second if the opposing force is 
400 pounds? 


SoLuTiIon.—According to the formula, 
= s0= 1,566 lb., approx. 

39. Centrifugal force is the name given the tendency 
of a revolving body to move away from the center about which 
it revolves. Thus, mud and water are thrown off the rims of 
rapidly moving vehicle wheels; a weight whirled rapidly at the 
end of a string seems to exert a strong pull on the string; heavy 
wheels, called flywheels, on machinery sometimes burst when 
rotated too rapidly, and pieces are thrown outwards with great 
force. 

Centripetal force is the name given the force tending 
to draw a revolving body toward the center about which it 
revolves. Centripetal force is therefore a centering force, and 
its effect is opposite that of centrifugal force. 


40. Representation of Forces.—In order to compare the 
effects of forces on bodies, the following conditions must be 
known for each force: (1) The point of application from which 
the force is acting; (2) the direction of action; and (3) the inten- 
sity of action. 

These three conditions can be represented for each force by 
a, single straight line, as at A B, Fig. 2. One 4-~—_»=—p, 
end of the line, as A, represents the point of Fic. 2 
application, the arrowhead shows the direction of action, and 
the length of the line represents the intensity of action. 

When several forces are acting in different directions on a 
body, their combined effect is equivalent to that of a single 
force, called their resultant. The point of application, direc- 
tion, and value of the resultant can be found if the three fore- 
going conditions are known for each force. The method of 
doing this, known as composition of forces, will be explained in 
a later Section. 
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WORK AND POWER 


41. Work is the expenditure of energy in producing motion 
against an opposing force, as in lifting a body against the force 
of gravity. The unit of work most used in English-speaking 
countries is the foot-pound, which is the work done when a 
force of 1 pound is exerted continuously to produce motion 
through 1 foot of space, as in lifting 1 pound vertically 1 foot. 


42, Calculation of work, in foot-pounds, always requires 
knowledge of the two factors, force, in pounds, and distance, 
in feet, through which the force produces motion. If the force 
is exerted without producing motion, as when a horse tries in 
_ vain to move a heavy load, no mechanical work is done; but 
if the load is moved a distance d, in feet, and a constant force 
of f pounds is exerted to move it, the work W, in foot-pounds, is 


W=df 


For example, if a horse exerts a constant pull of 200 pounds 
while moving a load 5,000 feet, the work done is W =5,000 x 200 
= 1,000,000 foot-pounds. 


43. Momentum is quantity of motion. Every moving 
body has momentum, and the heavier the body or the more 
rapid its motion the greater is its momentum. When a 
rapidly moving bicycle strikes an obstruction, momentum 
may carry the rider over the handle bars. Momentum is 
measured by the product of mass m and velocity v. If the 
velocity is expressed in feet per second, the momentum will be 
‘ w 
in pounds, and as m =——_, 

32.16 
momentum =m v=———- pounds 
32.16 

For example, if a car weighing 30,000 pounds is moving at 

30,000 X 40 


a speed of 40 feet per second, it has a momentum of 39.16 


= 37,313 pounds, approximately. 
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44. Power is rate of doing work, or the work done per 
unit of time. The work done in moving a body a given dis- 
tance is the same whatever the time required, but the power 
depends on the time and is greatest when the work is done in 
the least time. The distinction between work and power should 
be remembered. 


45. The horsepower, usually abbreviated H. P., is the 
common English unit of power; 1 horsepower equals 33,000 foot- 
pounds of work per minute, or 550 foot-pounds per second. 
Work is done at the rate-of 1 horsepower when a body weigh- 
ing 550 pounds is lifted vertically 1 foot in 1 second, or when 
1 pound is lifted vertically 550 feet in 1 second; but if 60 seconds 
is taken to do the same work the rate is aie > horsepower. 
By formula, in which d and f have the meaning given in Art. 42, 
tm Meaning time in minutes and #, time in seconds, 


ee om 
~ 33,000 fn - 
oer 
550 t, oe 


Either formula can be used, according to whether time is 
given in minutes or in seconds. 


ExampLe 1.—A load weighing 6,000 pounds is hoisted 600 feet in a mine 
shaft in 13 minutes. What is the rate of work in horsepower? 


SoLution.—Here d = 600 ft., f= 6,000 lb.,and tm =14 min.; by formula 1, 


yy 200 
600 6000 _ 600XK2XK2 800 
aPS SS aay Ans. 
SOU rrr vor iimryrer ume y] git Romer 


11 


EXAMPLE 2.—If an electric crane lifts a 1,650-pound motor 12 feet in 
18 seconds, what is the rate of work in horsepower? 


SOLUTION.—By formula 2, 
2 $ 
12 x 1650 


= aa ise 


580 x 18 
3 
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FRICTION 


46. Friction is resistance to motion due to contact of sur- 
faces; thus, an effort, or force, is necessary to slide a book along 
a table top. The amount of friction depends on the pressure 
holding the surfaces together and on the nature of the surfaces. 
For example, ten times as much force is necessary to slide a 
10-pound book as to slide a 1-pound book, provided the sur- 
faces rubbing together are of the same nature; either book will 
slide easier on a smooth, polished table top than on a rough, 
unpolished surface. 


47. The coefficient of friction is the quotient obtained 
by dividing the force necessary to move two surfaces upon each 
other by the perpendicular 
pressure holding them to- 
gether, both the force and the 
pressure being expressed in the 
same units, usually pounds. 
—= For example, Fig. 3 represents 
a weight p resting on a hori- 
zontal plane and attached by 
a flexible cord to a weight f suspended by a cord that passes 
over a pulley a. If the pulley rotates without friction and the 
weights are so proportioned that the weight » will just move 


f 


along the plane, the coefficient of friction is-. In this case, 


Fic. 3 


the perpendicular pressure holding the two surfaces together is 
the weight p and the force necessary to move them is the 
weight f. 


48. Coefficients of friction differ for different materials and 
according to the lubrication of the surfaces. A general idea 
is given by the following, smooth surfaces being assumed in all 
cases : 

Cast iron, wrought iron, steel, or bronze sliding on each 
other or each upon material of its own kind have coefficients 
of friction averaging .05 for good continuous lubrication, 
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.08 for medium-grade grease lubrication, .18 for surfaces only 
slightly greasy, and .25 for dry surfaces. The coefficient for 
leather on dry wood averages .47, on iron .28; for wood on 
dry wood .4 to .6, on soapy or wet wood .04 to .25; on stone .4; 
on metal .07 when well lubricated, .15 when soaped, .25 wet, 


and .4 dry. 


49. The force necessary to move any two surfaces upon 
each other is the product of the perpendicular pressure holding 
them together and the coefficient of friction of the surfaces; the 
work done is this product times the distance moved. Thus, 
by formula, 

(pane, (1) 
W=cpd (2) 


in which f=force, in pounds; 
¢=coefficient of friction; 
p=perpendicular pressure, in pounds; 
W =work, in foot-pounds; 
d=distance, in feet, through which the force / acts. 


EXAMPLE.—(a) Find the force necessary to drag a wet log weighing 
750 pounds along a level wooden runway, if the coefficient of friction 
is .25. (6b) Find the work done in dragging the log 60 feet. 


SoLuTION.—(a) Since the runway is level, the weight of log is the per- 


pendicular pressure and, when values are substituted in formula 1, 
f=.25X750 = 187.5 Ib. Ans. 


(6) When values are substituted in formula 2, 
W=.25X750 X60=11,250 ft.-Ib. Ans. 


50. The total friction between two bodies of wood, metal, 
or stone is independent of the extent of the surfaces in con- 
tact, provided that the lubrication is the same in all cases. 
For example, if a journal presses against its bearing with a 
force of 10,000 pounds and the coefficient of friction is .08, the 
total friction is 10,000 .08=800 pounds, regardless of the size 
of the bearing. The larger the bearing, the less will be the 
pressure per square inch, and the less will be the wear. If 
the bearing is too small, however, the pressure per square inch 
will be so high that the lubricant will be forced out from 

ILT 137B—3 
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between the surfaces; excessive friction and heating may there- 
fore occur until the bearing surfaces cling to each other, a 
condition called seizing, or freezing. 

Friction is usually greater between surfaces of the same 
material than. between surfaces of different material; the jour- 
nals and bearings of machines are therefore usually made of 
different materials. Friction is greatest at the beginning of 
motion, which fact accounts in part for the greater effort 
required to start a machine than to keep it running; some of 
the increased effort necessary in starting is due to the inertia 
of the moving parts. 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


1. If a railroad train runs 409 miles in 92 hours, of which 4 hour is 
consumed in making 10 stops on the way, what is its average running speed? 
Ans. 44.2 mi. per hr., approx. 


2. An electric car weighing 40,000 pounds starts from rest and acceler- 
ates at 1.5 feet per second per second for 15 seconds. The track is straight 
and level and the coefficient of track friction is .0065. (a) What force is 
necessary for acceleration alone? (b) What force is necessary for both 
acceleration and friction? (c) What is the velocity, in feet per second, 
of the car at the end of 15 secqnds? (d) What distance, in feet, is tra- 
versed during the 15 seconds? (e) What work is done during the period? 
(f) What is the momentum of the car at the end of the period? (g) What 
power is developed by the motors during acceleration? 

(a) 1,866 Ib., nearly 
(6) 2,126 lb., nearly 
(c) 22.5 ft. per sec. 

Ans.4 (d) 168.75 ft. 
(e) 358,763 ft.-lb., nearly 
(f) 27,985 Ib., approx. 
(g) 43.5 H. P., nearly 
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MACHINE ELEMENTS 


LEVERS 


D1. A lever is any rigid mechanical device having one fixed 
point, called a fulcrum, and acted on by two or more forces 


f if Sam 
oes * iat 0 (eg ar 
? 7) Af Ab, oO 
(a) (6) (OY) 
Fic. 4 


at other points tending to turn the device on its fulcrum. Fig. 4 
represents simple levers consisting of straight, rigid bars ab 
each capable of being turned on its fulcrum o when acted on by 
unbalanced forces f and w. The fulcrum may be between 
the two forces, as in (a), or either force may be between the 
other force and the fulcrum, as in (b) and (c). 

In Fig. 4, both forces are shown acting perpendicular to the 
lever, but either force may act in any other direction relative 


i 

ae. 

ji ny 4 

/ Son dy 
td ES / psc. 

~ 
alt c SA b jylt ~~. € 
aw o 
(a) () 


Fic. 5 


to the lever, as in Fig. 5 (a). The lever may also be curved or 
bent, as in Fig. 5 (b) and (c). 


52. The perpendicular distance, that is, the shortest dis- 
tance between the direction in which a force acts on a lever 
and the fulcrum of the lever is called the lever arm, or simply 
the arm, of that force. Thus, the arm of force f in Fig. 4 (a) 
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is the distance ac, in view (b) the distance a b, and in view (c) 
the distance cb; the arm of force w is bc in both (a) and (0) 
andabin(c). In Fig. 5, the arm of force fis bd in (a) andcd 
in (b) and (c); the arm of force w is cb in (a) and ce in (0) 
and (c). 


53. When two forces acting upon a lever are balanced, 
the following principles will apply if the effect produced by the 
weights of the arms is neglected: 

1. When the lever is at rest, the product of one force and tts 
arm equals the product of the other force and tts arm. 

2. When the lever is in motion, the product of one force and 
the distance through which 1t moves equals the product of the other 
force and the distance through which this force moves. 


EXAMPLE 1.—If a force of 1,000 pounds is pulling from a point 30 feet 
above ground on a pole, what opposite force to balance this pull must be 
applied at a point: (a) 15 feet above ground? (6) 21 feet above ground? 


SoLuTION.—The pole forms a lever, and for the balanced condition 
assumed, the fulcrum is at the surface of the earth. In (a), the lever arms 
are 30 ft. and 15 ft., respectively; and in (0) they are 30 ft. and 21 ft. 

(a) Let x=the unknown force to be found. According to principle 1, 
x15 =1,00030=30,000. If 15 x=30,000, then 


30,000 
= arr ca =2,000 lb. Ans, 


(b) x X21=1,00030=30,000; therefore, 
= 1,4284 Ib. Ans. 


EXAMPLE 2.—Wires attached to the top of a 36-foot pole have pulled 
the top 3 feet out of plumb. Workmen attach a rope to the pole 10 feet 
below the top and on digging away the earth supporting the base of the 
pole find that a horizontal pull of 1,600 pounds must be exerted on the rope 
to balance the pull of the wires. (a) If the pole turns about its lower end 
as a fulcrum, what is the force exerted by the wires? (b) If the constant 
force of 1,600 pounds draws the pole back to the vertical position, what is 
the distance traveled by the point at which the rope is attached? 


SoLuTion.—(a) The pole forms a lever. The unknown force x acts 
36 ft. from the fulcrum and the known force acts 26 ft. According to 
principle 1, «<36=1,600 X26 =41,600. If 36 x=41,600, then 


x=——— =—— =1,155.6 lb., approx. Ans. 
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(6) In this case, let x=the unknown distance to be found. Accord- 
ing to the conditions given, the pull of the wires must remain constant at 
1,155.6 lb., and the point at which this force acts must 
move 3 ft. According to principle 2, 1,600 Xx =1,155.6 ,—— \J~ =~ 
<3=3,466.8. If 1,600 «=3,466.8, then 


3,466.8 
=——_— =2.2)ft:, approx. Ans. 
1,600 contacy 
oe? 


- EXAmpPLE 3.—A certain device for controlling a motor & 

is operated by means of a lever pivoted at one end and ® 
moved by a hand grasping the other end, as indicated 

in Fig. 6. The opposing force to be overcome in moy- Fic. 6 

ing the lever is 10 pounds, caused by friction occurring at the contacts 
8 inches from the pivot. (a) How long must the lever be in order that 
4 pounds applied at the end will move it? (6) How far must the hand 
move in order to move the contacts 12 inches? 


SoLuTion.—(a) Let «=the length of the lever. According to prin- 
ciple 1, 4%=10X8=80. Therefore, x=20 in, Ans. 

(b) Let x,=the distance to be found. According to principle 2, 4 1 
=1012=120.- Therefore, x;=380 in. Ans. 

54. A compound lever is a system of two or more sim- 
ple levers arranged so that force applied to one is communicated 
through the whole system. Fig. 7 shows such a system with 
the levers lettered to correspond to the lettering in Figs. 4 
and 5. If the forces are in equilibrium, downward force at f, 
Fig. 7, causes upward forces at c1, ad, and ce that balance the 
downward force at w. If the several lever arms are known, 


a ct, 


Fic. 7 aw 


the relative intensities of forces f and w for equilibrium can be 
calculated according to the principles stated in Art. 53. 

By means of suitable levers or systems of levers, a given 
available force can be much increased or decreased, as desired; 
but the actual work done will be very little changed. For 
example, a lever or a system of levers will enable one man to 
move a weight of several tons, but the movement will be very 
small compared with the distance through which his force is 
exerted. 
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PULLEYS 


55. A pulley is a wheel with a smooth, flat or curved face 
and a central hub; the face is for carrying a belt and the hub 


(a) Fic. 8 


for mounting on a shaft. For use with electric generators and 
motors of capacities up to approximately 150 horsepower, pul- 
leys made of paper are generally used; for larger electrical 
machines, the pulleys are usually of iron. Wooden pulleys are 
much used with other machines. 

In Fig. 8 (a) is illustrated a paper pulley, and 
in (b) is shown the method of construction. 
ey Disks and rings, punched from specially prepared 
" paper sheets, are assembled and riveted solidly 
together, and an iron hub is bolted in the center. 
Iron and wooden pulleys are made both solid and 
split. A split pulley can be placed on a shaft at 
a point where it would be impossible to place a 
solid pulley 


A\ 
$ 


56. <A crowned-face pulley has the form 
_ shown in Fig. 8 (b); such a face tends to hold a 
| § belt from running off either edge. A belt always 
climbs to the larger part of a pulley shaped as 
shown in Fig. 9 instead of running in the true 
position indicated by dotted lines. Pulleys for 
electric generators and motors usually have crowned faces, and 
the belts therefore tend to remain central on them. 


Fic. 9 
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57. Balancing Rotating Bodies.—Balancing a body 
that is to rotate is the process of changing the distribution of 
material so as to bring the center of gravity in the line about 
which the body rotates, this line being called the axis of rota- 
tion. Balancing is necessary to prevent the body from vibrating 
when it rotates. 


58. A standing balance is given by mounting the body 
on an arbor, or piece of shaft, with protruding ends that rest 
on horizontal knife edges, so that the body can roll freely either 
way, as shown in end and face views of a pulley, Fig. 10. The 
arbor must be perfectly round and must fit closely in the hub 


Fic. 10 


of the body to be balanced. The knife edges are inverted 
V-shaped pieces of iron or steel planed true and carefully leveled. 

When placed as shown in Fig. 10, the body rolls until the 
heavy side is down. Either some of the material is then 
removed from the heavy side or material is added to the light 
side until the body has no tendency to roll when placed in any 
position. 

If given a good standing balance, narrow pulleys and all 
rotating bodies of similar shape will run fairly true and free 
from vibration at slow and moderate speeds; but wide bodies 
so balanced often vibrate badly, especially at high speed. 


59. A running balance is needed for wide bodies and 
can be given only by equal distribution of material through- 
out the structure. This distribution is obtained by exercising 
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extreme care in construction. Vibration in pulleys that have 
a good standing balance is sometimes remedied by machining 
the inside of the pulley rim to run true with the outside. 


PULLEY BLOCKS 


60. A pulley block is a frame that carries one or more 
pulleys and is provided with supporting rings or hooks. The 
pulleys usually have grooved rims shaped to receive a rope 
and are frequently called sheaves. The word tackle is some- 
times used as a general term in referring to a system of ropes, 
pulleys, and hooks for raising or lowering heavy weights; pulley 
blocks are therefore sometimes called tackle blocks. The 


Fic. 11 


expression block and fall is also used in referring to a pulley 
block and the rope. 


61. A pulley block may be fixed, as in Fig. 11 (a), mov- 
able, as in (b), or two or more blocks may be used in a com- 
bination, as in (c). In these illustrations, the arrow at P 
indicates the direction of a force to support or raise a weight W. 
In (a), the weight is supported by one rope, and any point on 
the free end of the rope at P moves downwards as far as the 
weight moves upwards. Moreover, in order to produce equilib- 
rium the force must equal the weight. A fixed pulley there- 
fore serves merely to change the direction of a force. 
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62. With one movable pulley arranged as in Fig. 11 (0), 
the weight is supported by two ropes (strictly speaking, two 
parts of the same rope), each rope supporting one-half of the 
weight; and the upward movement of the free end of the rope 
at P must be twice that of the weight. This statement also 
applies to a combination such as is shown in (c); the fixed pulley 
serves only to change the direction of the force supporting the 
weight, and two ropes support the weight. 


63. If friction and the weight of the movable block be 
neglected, the operation of all pulley blocks may be calculated 
according to the following general principles: 


1. For equilibrium, the force applied to the free end multiplied 
by the number of ropes supporting the movable block equals the 
weight supported by the movable block. 


2. Any movement of the movable block multiplied by the num- 
ber of ropes supporting it gives the movement of the free end of the 
rope. 


64. Friction of moving parts increases the force neces- 
sary at the free end of the rope in order to raise a given weight. 
To allow for friction, the theoretical force calculated according 
to principle 1, Art 63, must be multiplied by a factor depending 
on the number of ropes supporting the movable block. The 
amount of friction varies with the conditions of the pulleys and 
ropes, but for most purposes fairly accurate results ‘can be 
obtained by means of the following factors: 

Number of ropes.... 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Friction factor...... hel Se 125001. 33 nl43 1152 1599 01.67 


65. The preceding may be expressed by the formula 
ew 
f=, 
n 


in which f=force, in pounds, applied to free end of rope; 
e=friction factor; 
w=opposing force or weight, in pounds; 
n=number of ropes, or parts of rope, supporting w. 
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EXAMPLE 1.—How much force is required to raise 500 pounds with pul- 
leys such as those shown in Fig. 11 (b) and (c)? 


SoLuTIon.—In either case, the number of supporting ropes m is 2 and 
the friction factor e is 1.18; therefore, the force 


Ith 
poe S65 Ib. Ans. 


EXAMPLE 2.—How much force is needed to raise 2,000 pounds with a 
set of blocks like that shown in Fig. 12? 


SoLuTION.—The number of supporting ropes 7 is 6 and 
the friction factor e is 1.52. By the formula, 


1.52 X 2,000 
Sy SCH = 507 lb., approx. Ans. 


66. To find the weight that can be raised by 
a given force use the formula 


AR aa 
é 


in which the letters have the same meanings as 
those in the formula of Art. 65. 


EXAMPLE.—Find the weight that can be raised by 2 
men pulling with forces of 125 pounds each on a set of 
pulley blocks having 4 supporting ropes for the movable 
block. 


SoLution.—The friction factor e for 4 supporting 
ropes is 1.33, and the combined force f exerted by the 
two men is 2X125=250 lb. When these values are 
substituted in the formula, 


250 X 4 
1.33 


w= = 752 lb., nearly. Ans. 

67. Chain Hoists.—In Fig. 13 is shown the Weston 
differential chain hoist. This hoist consists of two fixed 
pulleys and one movable pulley interconnected by an endless 
chain. The fixed pulleys differ in size, but are rigidly connected 
so that they must rotate together. The chain hangs from them 
in two loops, or bights, in one of which is the movable pulley; 
the other bight hangs free and one side of it is drawn down- 
wards when operating the hoist. 
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68. Fig. 14 shows how the chain winds on the pulleys: 
the arrows indicate the directions in which the different parts 
move when the weight is raised by pulling downwards on the 
part a of the chain. The right side of the bight supporting the 
movable pulley moves down off the smaller of the two fixed 
pulleys, and the left side moves up on the larger pulley. Since 
the two fixed pulleys rotate together, the left side of this 
bight must move upwards faster than the right side moves 
downwards, and one-half the difference in these 
movements is the upward movement of the weight. 
The fraction one-half used here results 
from the principle of the movable 
pulley, as explained in Art. 62 in 
connection with Fig. 11 (0). 

With a differential chain hoist, a 
pull of 216 pounds drawing 30 feet of 
hand chain over its pulley will lift 
1 ton 1 foot, and the load can be left 
suspended at any point without fall- 
ing. The hoist is usually made in 
capacities up to 3 tons. 


69. In the duplex-block hoist, 
the force is transmitted from a hand 
chain to the load chain through a 
screw or a worm and worm-wheel 
(described later) and is made in sizes 
up to a capacity of 10 tons. A pull 
of about 87 pounds drawing 59 feet 
of the hand chain over its pulley will lift 1 ton 1 foot. 


Fic. 14 


70. In the triplex-block hoist, the force is transmitted 
from the hand chain to the load chain through toothed wheels, 
or gears. This hoist is made in sizes up to a capacity of 20 tons. 
A pull of 82 pounds drawing 31 feet of the hand chain over its 
wheel will lift 1 ton 1 foot. The triplex hoist therefore gives 
greater increase of power than either the differential hoist or 
the duplex hoist. 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE 


1. Ina block and tackle with four parts of the rope supporting the 
load: (a) what force will be required to lift 300 pounds, assuming that 
there are no friction losses? (b) What force may be expected to be actually 


required, taking friction into account? ee (a) 75 Ib. 
“L(6) 100 Ib. 


2. A man weighing 120 pounds throws his whole weight on the free 
end of the rope of a block and tackle with six parts of the rope supporting 
the load. What weight can he raise: (a) if there are no friction losses? 
(0) friction is taken into account? ae {@ 720 Ib. 

“l(6) 474 Ib., nearly 


THE SCREW 


71. The screw is a cylinder with a spiral thread winding 
around its surface, as in Fig. 15. For use in fastening parts of 
machines together, screws are practically alwavs made of metal; 


Fic. 15 


they are known as metal screws if intended for screwing into 
metal and as wood screws if intended for screwing into wood. 


72. -Metal screws are made as machine bolts, capscrews, 
stud bolts, and machine screws. 


1 é 
(a) Fic. 16 (6) 


A machine bolt, generally called a bolt, is shown in 
Fig. 16 (a); such bolts are regularly made in many sizes and 
with either hexagonal heads and nuts, as shown, or with square 
heads and nuts. The length is always measured under the 
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head, as indicated by the line J, and the diameter, or thickness, 
is measured directly through the center of the bolt between the 


tops of the threads. 
A capscrew, shown in (b), e 
similar to a bolt, but is tae 
(©) 


finished and is usually supplied 
without a nut. i 

A stud bolt, or stud, as it is 
usually called, is a bolt threaded at each end so that one end 
can be screwed into a fixed piece and the other can receive 
a nut. 

Machine screws are small screws with heads slotted, as 
shown in Fig. 17, to receive the blade of a screwdriver. View (a) 
shows a flat head, (b) a round head, (c) a button head, and (d) a 
fulister head. 


(d) 
Fic. 17 


73. Wood screws are tapered to a point at the threaded 
end and are pes provided with slotted heads, which may be 
either flat or round. Large 
wood screws are provided 
with square heads for turn- 
ing with a wrench and are 
called lagserews, or coach 
screws; they are much used 
to fasten cross-arms to poles 
for carrying electric wires. 


74. The worm, Fig. 18, 
is a screw with threads that 
mesh with teeth on a worm- 
wheel, Each revolution of 
the worm moves the rim of 
the wheel a space equal to the 
distance between adjacent 
threads of the worm meas- 
ured parallel to the worm- 

Bice 18 shaft. For each revolution 
of the worm-wheel a single-threaded worm, such as shown, 
must rotate as many times as there are teeth in the wheel. 
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DESIGN OF DIRECT-CURRENT 
MACHINES 


(PART 1) 


FEATURES OF ARMATURE DESIGN 


GENERAL REMARKS 


1. When a direct-current generator or motor is to be 
designed, the requirements nearly always give the character- 
istics of the circuit with which the machine will be connected, 
the output, and some of the chief operating characteristics, as 
efficiency and heating limits; in case of engine-type generators 

r direct-connected motors, the speed is also given. The 
designer must usually determine the general form of the machine 
and must then aim to secure a skilful balancing of many 
factors of a widely diverging nature. Electrical designing is 
thus largely a matter of selecting values, within known limits, 
that will make a safe, reliable, and economical machine with 
the specified characteristics. 

The greatest problem of the designing engineer is to produce 
good machines at low cost Good insulation of the windings 
makes for safety and reliability of operation; generous allow- 
ances for the cross-sectional areas of copper and iron reduce the 
machine losses and make for efficiency, but if these factors are 
increased unduly, the cost of the apparatus may be prohibitive. 

The process of design as here treated is to assume trzal values, 
taken from rules, tables, and curves, for some of the factors, 
carry through calculations until the probable results may be 
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determined, and then, if necessary, modify the original assump- 
tions as indicated by the information thus secured. 

When making trial calculations, only approximate accuracy 
should be sought, as the results are used simply to make an 
intelligent selection for the final value. Further calculation 
involving the final value just found in determining another 
final step in the design may be made with greater accuracy, 
although in almost every case, accuracy beyond the third 
significant figure is not essential. No definite rule can be made 
for the degree of accuracy for all design calculations. 

A density of 70,000 lines per square inch may be economical 
for one particular shape of steel magnet yoke, but it may not be 
desirable to use this density for yokes of other shapes. The 
best density to use may be determined by assuming several 
densities, such as 65,000, 70,000, 75,000, and 80,000 lines per 
square inch and calculating the size and weight of. the yokes 
and of the corresponding field coils. The density that is finally 
selected is the one that seems to give the best results at least 
cost. 

This process of calculating with values either side of the 
first trial value involves a considerable amount of mathematical 
work, but the resulting design will probably be economically 
correct. An economically correct design does not become 
obsolete, because it is only when the same or better results can 
be obtained at a lower cost that designs are superseded. The 
mathematical work is usually done with the aid of a slide rule, 
which is a simple form of calculating device and which gives 
results close enough for practical purposes. 

In order to assist reference to final values in the following 
design problems, the more important of these are printed in 
Italics. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ARMATURE-DESIGN FORMULAS 


2. Electromotive Force.—An electromotive force of 


1 volt is generated in a conductor when it is cutting magnetic 
lines at the rate of one hundred million per second. From this: 
fact the fundamental design formulas for direct-current gener- 
ators and motors are deduced. 
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For any direct-current, closed-coil armature winding, let 
p=number of poles on the field-magnet frame; 
@=flux entering or leaving the portion of the armature core 

adjacent to each pole piece; 

S=number of revolutions per minute of the armature; 
f=number of face conductors on the armature; 
m=number of paths, or circuits, through the winding. 

Each face conductor will cut p @ lines in a single revolution, 


or p ae lines in one second. The average voltage developed 
by each face conducter will be P Com 
60 X 108 


In a closed-coil armature, the arrangement of the conductor 
is such as to form m paths, or routes, in parallel from one set of 
brushes through the winding to a set of brushes of opposite 
polarity. The value of m may be 2, 4, 6, or other multiple of 2. 
Each of the paths has substantially the same number of 
conductors in series along it; hence, the average number of 
face conductors in series per path will be —. The voltage EF; 

m 
developed along each path, and, therefore, the internal voltage 
MOSSE 
60 X 108 a 


developed by the armature, will be E;= 


_ poss 

* 60X108°Xm 
This equation is applicable to all types of closed-coil armature 
windings. For open-coil armature windings, the average num- 


i 


ber of face conductors in series may be substituted for =. 
m 

8. Power Developed Within the Armature.—The 

power developed within an armature, expressed in watts, is the 

product of its internal electromotive force and current. If J 

represents the total current either entering or leaving an arma- 

ture having m paths in parallel, the current per conductor will 


bez= fF or the total current will bel=mz. The total electrical 
m 


ILT 137B—4 
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power, in watts, developed within the armature winding will be 


pee ae = 


—__—_-—__ Xm 1; or 
60 108m 


tS 
saad ie xsi *60 ae 
The quantity p @ is the product of the magnetic flux per pole 
and the number of poles around the armature and may be 
called the total magnetic flux of the machine. The quantity fz 
is the product of the number of face conductors and the current 
in each and may be called the total armature ampere-conductors. 
The speed of rotation of the armature, expressed in revolutions 


per second, will be 2. Equation 1 may, therefore, be written 


Total flux X total amp.-cond. X rev. per sec. (2) 


P.= 
108 


4. It is convenient, for purpose of analysis and design, to 
measure the total magnetic flux and the total ampere-conduc- 
tors of an armature in units of the dimensions of the armature 
core. Thus, 


Let d=diameter of armature core, in inches; 
1=length of armature core, in inches; 
%=per cent. of armature core surface covered by main 
pole faces; 
B=average magnetic density in air gap. 

Then, the total area of the cylindrical surface of the armature 
core will be 7 d/; the surface of the armature core covered by 
the main poles wil be % x dl; and the total flux will be 

pO0=%rdlB (1) 

The total ampere-conductors f7 may be divided by the 
circumference of the armature core, in inches, and the quotient 
will be the ampere-conductors per inch of circumference, which 
may be represented by K and called an electric unit of activity. 
Then, fz=a7 dK; or 

ait 


raat (2) 
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By substituting these values for p @ and fiz in formula 1, 
PLtesed5 

jBepel m@lBRKS 

108 60 


The electrical power developed within the armature is now 
expressed in terms of the spread of the poles, of the dimensions 
of the core, of a unit of magnetic density, of an electrical unit 
of activity, and of the speed. Since the electromotive force, 
current, number of poles, number of face conductors, and 
number of paths do not directly enter the equation, the output 
of an armature, measured in watts, may be calculated inde- 
pendently of the variations of these quantities. 


(3) 


5. Conversion of Mechanical Into Electrical Energy. 
The internal voltage FE; and the internal power P; of the 
armature have been considered in the preceding formulas. 
The output of a generator, measured at its terminals, is less 
than the internal electrical power because of internal electrical 
losses; likewise, the output of a motor, measured at its pulley, is 
less than the internal mechanical power, because of the internal 
mechanical losses. 

A generator is usually self-excited; therefore, part of the elec- 
trical energy generated is required to energize the field coils and 
maintain the magnetic flux. If the field windings are connected 
in series with the armature, such as commutating-pole windings 
and series-field windings, the terminal electromotive force will 
be less than the internal electromative force by the sum of the 
drops of potential in the armature winding, the brushes, the 
commutator, and in the series-connected field windings. If 
there is also a shunt-field winding, the external load current 
will be less than the armature current by the value of the 
current diverted through the shunt-field circuit. 

The electrical energy supplied to a motor must not only 
cause it to deliver its rated horsepower at the pulley or shaft, 
but must also maintain the armature in rotation against the 
friction of the bearings, the windage friction, the brush friction 
on the commutator, and against the iron losses in the armature 


Core. 
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The power required for friction, windage, and core losses in 
a generator is supplied by the source of mechanical energy 
before the conversion of mechanical into electrical energy. In 
the case of a motor, the current required for exciting the field 
magnets and the electromotive force for maintaining the main 
currents through the commutator and windings are supplied 
by the source of electrical energy before the conversion of elec- 
trical into mechanical energy. Thus, there are Josses in both 
generators and motors not only before but after conversion. 
The conversion of mechanical into electrical energy or electrical 
into mechanical energy does not in itself involve any loss. 

In a generator, the mechanical losses occur before the con- 
version and the electrical losses afterwards; therefore, the 
internal power converted is the sum of the output and the 
electrical losses. 

In a motor, the electrical losses occur before conversion and 
the mechanical losses afterwards; hence, the internal power 
of a motor is the sum of the output and the mechanical losses. 


6. Efficiency.—The efficiency of a generator or motor is 
usually expressed in percentage, and is the ratio of the power 
output to the power input. The power input is the sum of the 
power output and the losses. If U represents the total effi- 
ciency; P, the power output; P., the power lost electrically; 
and P,», the power lost mechanically, the last three values 
being expressed in watts, then, 


eee oe 
P+P.+Pm 


Since there are both electrical ani mechanical losses, the 
efficiency may be divided and expressed as the mechanical 
efficiency, and the electrical efficiency. In a generator, the 
power converted from mechanical into electrical power is the 
output plus the electrical losses, and this may be considered 
the mechanical output; that is, P+P,.. The mechanical 
efficiency of a generator will then be 


P+P,_ 
P+Pe+Pm 


(1) 


(2) 
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The electrical efficiency of a generator will be 


ip . 
es 3 
PLP, (3) 
The total efficiency, also called the commercial efficiency, or, 
: 5 : Nigam e: 
Siniply,aetnen cyicvency, willbe (U= U,,x< (),=——__ 
ee P+P.+Pn 


ER 
P+P, P+P.+Pmn 


7. If there are no data to the contrary, the electrical and 
mechanical efficiencies may be considered as equal and each 
may be taken as equal to the square root of the total efficiency U, 
expressed as a decimal. The power converted from mechanical 
to electrical power in a generator may be taken as P;= P+P, 

P. 


=—;or 
U, 


P 
a LO xm arel 
Ti Pp Ny 


In the case of a motor, the mechanical efficiency will be 
02) : , Ise 
Un=——-, and the electrical efficiency U,=————“"_. 
P+ P,, Ba Pacties 
The electrical power converted into mechanical power in a 


P ie 
MMOLOGRWIlE OGM. —le- = OL, — = approxiatelys 
ilps VU Sa sf 


This value of P; should be used in formula 3, Art. 4, for 
generator- or motor-design problems. 


8. The efficiencies of generators and motors vary with the 
output. In machines of the same output, usually those of 
higher speed will be most efficient. Machines developing 
higher electromotive forces will have relatively smaller currents 
to commutate, hence the commutator losses will be smaller 
and the efficiency will be slightly higher. Low-speed machines 
will usually have low mechanical losses and relatively higher 
electrical losses, whereas in high-speed machines the mechan- 
ical losses may exceed the electrical. A tabulation of the 
efficiencies of generators and motors would probably be more 
misleading than helpful, but for the purpose of obtaining the 
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value of P;, Table I may be considered as applying to moderate- 
speed belted machines operating in connection with circuits 
having voltages ranging from 230 to 250. The ratings of the 
motors in horsepower or of the generators in kilowatts are 
indicated in the first column. 


TABLE I 
MACHINE EFFICIENCIES 

Horsepower Efficiency Horsepower Efficiency 
‘ or ; or Pp Cent 
Kilowatts Per Cent. Kilowatts ee 
ri 50 to 60 25 88 to go. 

76 to 82 50 89 to oI. 
3 81 to 85 100 go to 91.5 

10 86 to 88 300 and up gi to 93. 


SELECTION OF ARMATURE DESIGN VALUES 


9. Percentage of Armature Surface Covered by 
Poles.—The following instruction relates to the range of 
values for the terms used in the design formulas. 

The percentage of the armature surface covered by main 
poles, designated by the symbol %, should be as large as is 
practicable, because the larger the area of the pole faces, the 
greater the flux for a given density, or the less the density for 
a given flux. To provide for commutation a space must be 
left between adjacent poles. This space also serves to limit 
to a reasonable value the flux leaking from pole tip to pole tip 
either between main poles or between main poles and commu- 
tating poles. 

The value of % usually ranges from 50 per cent. to 80 per 
cent., depending chiefly on the pole pitch, measured at the 
armature circumference. The values in Table II may be 
considered reasonable. 


10. Density in the Air Gap.—The density B in the air 
gap between the pole faces and the armature core ranges from 
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25,000 to 75,000 lines per square inch, depending on the size 
of the machine, the material in the pole faces, and the resulting 
density in the armature teeth. The density B can be higher 
in large machines than in small ones. It cannot economically 
be over 35,000 lines per square inch with cast-iron pole faces, 
while with cast steel or laminated iron pole faces so much of 
the metal in the armature is cut away by the slots that the 
tooth densities will usually be as high as is practicable when B 
is from 50,000 to 70,000 lines per square inch. 

Consideration of the air-gap density is useful in the first 
approximate calculations, but a more important consideration 


TABLE II 
PORTION OF ARMATURE SURFACE COVERED BY MAIN POLES 


Pole Pitch, in Inches, Polar Span 
Center to Center 


Distance Between F ‘ 5 : 
Adjacent Main Poles, With Commutating | Without Commutating 


Measured at the Arma- Poles Poles 
ture Circumference Per Cent. Rem @ ents 
3 50 to 60 
5 50 to 60 55 to 65 
ah 55 to 65 60 to 70 
9 60 to 68 65 to 75 
12 65 to 72 68 to 78 
15 and above 68 to 75 70 to 80 


in the further development of a design problem is the density 
in the teeth. A very considerable expenditure of ampere-turns 
is necessary when the density in the teeth exceeds a value that 
may be from 120,000 to 140,000 lines, depending on the steel 
used. It is necessary to so proportion the different cross- 
sections of the magnetic circuit that the expenditure of ampere- 
turns to maintain the flux is reasonable for the size of the 
machine. High densities are allowable and economical on 
larger machines, whereas lower densities are necessary on 
small ones. 
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11. Ampere-Conductors and I? R Losses.—The value 
of the ampere-conductors per inch of circumference of the 
armature core is restricted by the room available for the arma- 
ture slots. If the room is restricted, the number of amperes 
will depend on the allowable heating of the conductors by the 
current. 

The losses in an armature are the core losses and the J? R losses 
in the conductors. In machines of low speed, the core losses 
are low and the J?R losses constitute the principal heating 
factor. In higher-speed machines, the increased cooling effect 
of the armature by the faster rotation is sufficient not only to 
dissipate heat occasioned by the increased core losses, but also 
to dissipate additional J? R losses, thus allowing the armature 
windings to conduct safely a larger current. The armature 
heating may, therefore, be estimated as based on the J? R loss 
only, provided data on this heating is observed and tabulated 
without including the core losses. The conductors are dis- 
tributed around the armature circumference, and it is conve- 
nient to reduce the J?R loss to the watts per square inch of 
cylindrical surface. 


12. Ordinary generators and motors are guaranteed by 
their makers to operate continuously without exceeding 35° C., 
40° C., or 50° C. rise above a room temperature of 25° C. In 
operation, the copper conductors in a machine will be at a 
temperature of from 60° C. to 75° C. 

The resistance of a copper wire of uniform cross-section at 
a temperature of 25° C. may be computed from the formula 
jeee 10.8 Xlength in feet 

area in circular mils 
resistance of a mil-foot of copper wire at 25° C. If the wire 
has a temperature of 60° C., the value 12 ohms should be used 
as the resistance of a mil-foot of copper wire, and the formula 
12Xlength, in feet ae 


. . . + | 
area ia circular mils 


, in which 10.8 ohms is taken as the 


becomes R= 


length, in inches 


R= 
area in circular mils 
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13. In Fig. 1 is shown a portion of an armature core indi- 
cating four slots and the conductors therein. The conductors 
per square inch of the surface of the armature core are to be 
considered. Let the number of ampere-conductors per inch of 
circumference be represented by K. Consider that the average 
number of conductors 
under one inch of cir- 
cumference are placed | 
in one stranded cable, | 
each strand conductor | 
being of the same size : 
and carrying the same ‘| 
current as a slot con- | 
ductor. The cable — 
will, therefore, carry a 
total current of K am- 
peres, that 1s, one large 
conductor XK am- 
peres gives the same 
number of ampere- 
conductors as the product of any number of conductors and 
of any value of current that gives as a result the numerical 
value of K. If the current in each strand is 7 amperes, the 


Me 


Fics 1 


number of strands in the cable will be us If the sectional area 
1 


of each strand is a circular mils, the circular mils per ampere 


oa 


will be es and the total area of a strands will be is Op ove 1 - 


1 1 1 1 
According to the formula of Art. 12, the warm resistance of 
1 inch of length of this cable will be jell As this length 

K* 


1 
of cable covers 1 inch each way on the armature surface, the 
heating loss per square inch of cylindrical surface of the arma- 


: K 

ture core with K amperes will be Foes or 
Oh ta} 

ea) = 

tot 
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ampere-conductors per inch 


I’R loss per square inch= - - 
circular mils per amp. 

14. In Fig. 2 are shown curves indicating the rise in temper- 
ature of an armature core at various peripheral speeds in which 
the J?R loss in the armature conductors is 1 watt for every 
square inch of cylindrical surface. The rise in temperature for 
other values of loss per square inch is proportional to these losses. 

By well-ventilated armatures is meant those having air 
spaces, or vents, $ or 4 inch wide and spaced not over 3 inches 


STTnEEE 
| | 


Rise in Temperature in Degrees Centigrade 


© 400 800 1200 1600 2000 2400 2800 3200 3600 4000 
Peripheral Velocity of Armature in Feet per Minute 


Fre, 2 


apart on the axial length of the core. Poorly ventilated and 
unventilated armatures have fewer ventilating spaces or perhaps 
none at all. 

The rise in temperature represents the difference in readings 
between a thermometer placed in the room a few feet from the 
machine and one placed on the surface of the armature core 
at the finish of a 6- to a 10-hour run under full-load conditions. 

EXamPLE.—A well-ventilated armature core is 114 inches in diameter 
and is rotated at the rate of 400 revolutions per minute. What is the 
least number of circular mils per ampere that should be provided for the 
armature conductors if there are 450 ampere-conductors per inch and 
the temperature rise is not to exceed 40° C,? 
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11.5X 3.1416 x 400 


12 
min., approx. The lower curve, Fig. 2, indicates that for this speed and 
1 watt per sq. in., the rise in temperature is 34° C. above that of the room. 
For 40° C. rise, the number of watts per square inch can be $¢- Then, 


40 4! 
Per rocnulaterm ta Sut hich EAB) cee anid oe 480 
a 17 


SOLUTION.—The peripheral speed is =1,200 ft. per 


34 40 
4 
= 383, cir. mils per amp., at least. Ans. 
15. In machines not equipped with commutating poles, 
the ampere-conductors per inch of armature circumference are 
restricted not only by the allowable heating, but by commu- 


2 1000 AHHH) 


ZR Ey Oe em een ee) SE Ka CER zi 
Diameter of Armature in Inches 


Fic. 3 


Armature Ampere-Conductor 
per Inch of Circumference 


tation. If the value of the ampere-conductors per inch is too 
high, fluxes will be established in the neutral spaces that will 
cause appreciable electromotive forces in the coils undergoing 
commutation. 

The curves in Fig. 3 show the relation between the diameter 
of the armature and the ampere-conductors per inch of circum- 
ference and relate to open machines under continuous operation. 
These values may be slightly exceeded if the ventilation is very 
good or when the service is of an intermittent character. 


16. Peripheral Speeds.—The designer can use some 
discretion in determining the speed of belted generators and 
motors. But belt speeds exceeding about 5,000 feet per 
minute on pulleys 15 inches or more in diameter are not good 
practice, nor should the speed be much below 4,000 feet per 
minute. Moreover, the peripheral velocity of the armature 
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cannot be made much over 5,000 feet per minute, because of 
high centrifugal stresses, nor can the commutator surface be 
run at much over 4,500 feet per minute, because of the difficulty 
of keeping the brushes in good contact. The latter difficulty 
ig more serious in the case of commutators of small diameter 
than in the case of those of large diameter and also more difficult 
in the case of long commutators than in the case of short ones. 

Generators for direct connection to steam turbines sometimes 
operate at armature peripheral speeds of 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
and at commutator speeds up to 6,000 or 7,000 feet per minute. 
Machines of such high speeds are specially constructed mechan- 
ically to withstand the stresses, and the brush rigging is usually 
most carefully designed. Notwithstanding all this careful 
construction, machines of these extreme speeds are difficult to 
operate successfully and, therefore, may be considered as 
exceptional. 


17. Dimensions of Armature Core.—In formula 3 of 
Art. 4, the values of all the quantities except d and / are known 
or can be assumed. The formula can be transformed thus: 
~ OU Shea 
Ff SBRS 
The expression d?/ is often called the cylindrical inches of the 

armature core. When its 


d* 1 


TABLE It Wield & 4 - 
RELATIVE DIMENSIONS oF ARMA- Vue is known, the values 
TURE CORE of d and 1 can be deter- 
mined so that their rela- 
Number of Armature Length _/ tion will be within the 
Poles Armature Diameter d Jad Bele Pet las 
approximate limits indi- 

cated in Table III. 

2 -50 tO 1.00 The armature core is 
a BONO 7° rarely made longer than 
6 30 tO .55 20 inches in any case, 
8 25 to .40 because it becomes more 
LO -20 to .30 difficult to secure satis- 


factory ventilation and 
also because the voltage developed by a single turn consisting 
of two face conductors may be excessive. 
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18. Total Flux and Total Ampere-Conductors.—The 
quantities K and B in formula 3, Art. 4, cannot be selected 
without regard to their relative values, because of the limiting 
conditions relating to slot room and density at the roots of the 
armature teeth that affect both values. If the total flux p @, 
formula 1, Art. 4, be divided by the ampere-conductor fz, the 
quotient should come within the limits 500 and 2,500. In 
other words, the magnetic flux for each ampere-conductor, or, 
as it may be expressed, per circumferential ampere, should be 
from 500 to 2,500 magnetic lines. Machines having 500 lines 
per circumferential ampere would be considered low-flux, or high 
armature-reaction, machines; while those having 2,500 lines per 
circumferential ampere would be considered high-flux, or low 
armature-reaction, machines. 


19. The cost of the material entering into the make-up of 
a motor or generator is influenced by the magnetic flux per 
circumferential ampere. A high-flux design, other things being 
equal, should have a larger part of its material cost expended 
for the magnetic circuit than would be required for a low-flux 
design. A high-flux design really implies greater cross-sections 
for the magnetic circuit, and if these circuits are equally long 
in the two designs, the high-flux design would require greater 
cost for magnetic material. It sometimes happens, however, 
that a short magnetic circuit may be arranged for a high-flux 
design, thus keeping down the cost of magnetic material. 
Conversely, with a low flux and high armature reaction there 
is implied an increased cost for copper in the electric circuits of 
the windings. 

It is the duty of the designer to so proportion the flux and 
the armature reaction to the particular magnetic and electric 
circuits selected as to obtain the lowest possible total cost, for 
the materials and labor required to produce a motor or generator 
having a given output. A high-flux machine in combination 
with a long magnetic circuit should be avoided, and a high 
armature-reaction machine should not be so proportioned as to 
require a long length of turn for the coils on its armature or on 
its field coils. 
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20. The cross-section of the armature teeth for a high-flux 
machine should be considerably larger than that for a low-flux 
design. To obtain a larger cross-section, either the diameter 
or the length of the core may be increased, the cylindrical 
inches, d?1, remaining constant. Fig. 4 (a) shows a short 
core and (b) a long core of smaller diameter. The tooth in (a) 
is larger than the slot, while the root of the tooth in (b) is about 
the same size as the slot. The arrangement shown in (6) 
permits the use of more ampere-conductors per inch than that 


(a) (b) 
Fic. 4 


indicated in (a), but does not permit of as high an average 
air-gap density with the same saturation at the roots of the 
teeth. 

In design problems it is necessary that the various quantities 
be relatively satisfactory. Any quantities assumed or selected 
from tables or curves in the following examples are considered 
as trial assumptions by means of which calculations may pro- 
ceed and the relative fitness of the assumed quantities are later 
determined. As the designs progress and more information is 
developed, the original assumptions may be found to need 
correction. 
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ARMATURE DESIGN PROBLEMS 


ARMATURE FOR A &-HORSEPOWER MOTOR 


21. The following design problem relates to an armature 
for a 5-horse-power, shunt-wound motor to be directly connected 
to a machine operating at 200 revolutions per minute. Elec- 
trical energy is supplied from a 115-volt circuit. After carry- 
ing full load until the temperatures are constant, the maximum 
temperature rise in the armature must not exceed 40° C. 


22. Referring to Table I, an efficiency of 85 per cent. at 
full load may be selected. The electrical power converted into 
PTAC AIOE 

v.85 


mechanical power P;, formula of Art. 7, will be 


watts, approximately. 

The speed of the motor is low and the short-circuited cur- 
rents during commutation should not be serious, hence commu- 
tating poles will not be required. A reasonable value for the 
percentage of armature surface covered by the main poles is 70. 

A trial value of 10 inches for the diameter of the armature is 
taken, and the ampere-conductors per inch, as indicated by 
Fig. 3, is 300, approximately. For trial, the average air-gap 
density may be taken as about 40,000 lines per square inch. 


23. Substituting values in the formula of Art. 17 and 


1 8 
solving the equation, d?1= BOSON a = 1,465. 
.7X9.87 X 40,000 x 300 x 200 
If d were 10 inches, / would have to be ee 14.65 inches, 


which would be much too long for an armature having so small 
a diameter. If d were 13 inches, 1 would be 8.7 inches; if 
14 inches, / would be 7.5 inches; and if 15 inches, / would be 
6.5 inches. This machine is too large to have only two poles; 
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either four or six will be better. The diameter of the armature 
should be rather greater for a six-pole machine than for one 
having four poles. From 12} inches to 13 inches would be a 
good diameter for a four-pole design; whereas, if six poles are 
used, 14 or 15 inches would be preferable. Let it be assumed 
that six poles and a diameter of 14 inches are decided upon. 

The curve, Fig. 3, indicates a value of 350 ampere-conductors 
per inch for a 14-inch armature. The pole pitch, or the distance 
from center to center of poles, measured on the armature 


Tle eas inches. From Table II, a value 


circumference, is 


of 70 per cent. of the pole pitch for the polar span, or spread, is 
shown to be reasonable. 


24. The watts converted into mechanical power are about 
4,050, and the line voltage is 115. The internal voltage devel- 
oped by the armature conductors is less than 115 volts by the 
amount of the J R drop necessary to maintain the current 
through the armature and brush resistances. The internal 
voltage may be taken roughly as the line voltage times the 
square root of the assumed efficiency, or E;=115X ¥.85=115 
X .922=106 volts. This value will be used as a trial value, to 
be modified later if necessary. 


: 
The trial value of the armature current will then be _ 


a 


=38.2 amperes, approximately. When the current per path 
does not exceed 200 or 300 amperes, a series-, or two-path, 
armature winding is usually employed. In this design problem, 
a series winding is used and the trial value of the current per 
path will be about 19.1 amperes. 


25. The peripheral velocity of the armature is ae 
= 733 feet per minute. 

With this velocity and a radiation allowance of 1 watt per 
square inch of armature surface, the lower curve of Fig. 2 
indicates a rise in temperature of 48° C. For 40° C. rise, the 


loss per square inch should be 4$ watt. By the formula of 
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4 
IN te Ie} SY or the circular mils per ampere Venice 
43, a z 40 


t 
=376. For 19.1 amperes per conductor at 376 circular mils 
per ampere, the conductor should have a cross-sectional area 
of 7,180 circular mils, approximately. The next larger standard 
wire is No. 11 B. & S., having an area in circular mils of 8,234; 
and this wire will be selected. 


26. The product of the number of ampere-conductors per 
inch, 350, and the circumference in inches, 14 7, gives the total 
number of ampere-conductors, and this number divided by the 
amperes per conductor, 19.1, gives the number of conductors, or 


ae NA = 806, which is equivalent to 403 turns. 


The number of slots in the neutral space between poles 
should not be less than three and preferably should be four or 
five. Three slots will be selected for trial calculations. 


The poles cover 70 per cent. of the armature core, and the 
neutral spaces 30 per cent. With three slots in a neutral space, 


Slot Cell .025" Thick 


716 i 


Lhe 


Taping .015" Thick 


2 Wires X ./0l' Diameter =.202" 
025" Separator 


5" 
"4 2% 025 


.202"¢ 2 X .015'= .232" 
232+ 2 X.025'"+.003 Clearance =.285" 


c X 333 


Fic. 5 


there would be 1422x3=10 slots in the space between the 
centers of adjacent poles. Since there are six poles, the arma- 
ture should have not less than 10X6=60 slots. If 806 con- 
ductors and 60 slots are used there would not be a whole 
number of conductors per slot, as §£2°=13.4. The trial arrange- 
ment will be twelve conductors per slot and sixty-seven slots, 
making a total of 804 conductors or 402 turns. The winding 
LU? 137B—5 
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will be in two layers having six conductors in the top and six in 
the bottom of each slot. 


27. The dimensions of a slot and of the sides of the two 
coils placed within it are indicated in Fig. 5. The outside 
diameter of a No. 11 B. & S. double-cotton covered conductor 
is 101 inch. There are six conductors in each side of each coil 
and they are bound together by half-lapped tape wound to a 
thickness of .015 inch on each side of the coil. The slot cell 
has a wall thickness of .025 inch, and a separator .025 inch 
thick is placed between the two coils. A wooden wedge 
.134 inch thick is used to keep the coils in place. The main 
dimensions of the slot are .285 inch wide by .85 inch deep. 


28. The formula of Art. 2 may be modified to read: p @ 
_ 60108 Ey m 


Sy 
8 
member of the equation, p Gat % 106 X2 _ 7,910,000 


200 X 804 


Substituting known values in the second 


lines, trial value of total flux. 

This is a small machine and it would be inadvisable to use 
excessive tooth densities because high field excitation would then 
be required. A reasonable value of tooth root density is 
125,000 lines per square inch. Since only 70 per cent. of the 
armature will be covered by poles, 70 per cent. of the tooth 
roots must carry a flux of 7,910,000 lines, hence the trial value 

7,910,000 
125,000 X .70 


of the area of all tooth roots will be 


=90.4 square 


inches. 

The armature slots are .85 inch deep and the armature 
diameter is 14 inches, hence the diameter at the roots of the 
teeth will be 14—2%X.85=12.38 inches and the circumference 
at the roots, 12.33.1416 =38.642 inches. 

The sixty-seven slots occupy 67 X.285=19.095 inches of 
space, leaving 38.642 —19.095=19.547 inches of space for the 
sum of all the tooth roots. The net length of steel in the 


armature will be we -= 4.62 inches. 


19.547 
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29. Ordinary armature punchings are made of sheet steel 
014 to .025 inch thick; the thinner punchings are preferred 
for magnetic frequencies of forty cycles per second or over. 
Each punching has on its surface a small amount of scale and 
some japan or enamel to insulate it from its neighbors. For 
this reason the net length of steel in the armature core is only 
from 85 per cent. to 90 per cent. of the length of stacked 
punchings. 

The magnetic frequency, in cycles per second, is equal to the 
product of the number of pairs of poles (one north and one 
south) and the speed in revolutions per second. In the case 
of a six-pole motor running 200 revolutions per minute, the 
magnetic frequency is §X22°=10 cycles. As this is much 
below forty cycles, steel .025 inch thick will be used and 90 per 
cent. of the punchings will be considered as net steel. 

If the calculated length of the steel is 4.62 inches, the total 
length of punchings is 5.13 inches. As this armature 


was assumed to be well ventilated, one air-vent plate 2 inch 


thick should be included in the middle of the core. This 
makes the total length of the core 5.13+.375=5.505, or 
3 inches. 


30. The armature coils should have a spread, or pitch, as 
nearly that of the poles as possible. If six poles cover sixty- 
seven slots, one pole will have a pitch of 11} slots, and the coils 
should, therefore, spread over eleven slots. The mean diameter 
of the armature windings, that is, the average diameter between 


the top and bottom of the coils, will be about 144123 


=13 inches, approximately. The spread of the coils, measured 
along the cylindrical surface of the winding, will be 13 7 


Boe Arinncies 
67 slots 


Since the end connections are diagonal to the spread, the 
length of either the front or the rear end connections may be 
taken approximately 25 per cent. greater than the cylindrical 
spread of 6.71 inches, or 6.71 X1.25=8.4 inches for one end 
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connection and 16.8 inches for both. The armature core is 
53 inches long, but to insulate the coils properly they must 
extend straight out beyond the core from 4 inch to 1 inch 
at each end of the coil. In this case an allowance of % inch 
will be made. The straight side of each coil will be 53+2 
< 5 = 63 inches, and for both sides of the coil 6? X 2 = 133 
inches. The mean length of an armature turn will be 16.8 
+ 18.5= 30.3 inches. 


31. The resistance of the windings on the armature may 
be calculated by a modification of the formula of Art. 12. 
The resistance of one turn having a mean length of / inches and 
formed of a conductor having a cross-sectional area of a circular 


mils will be equal to a There are m paths in parallel in the 
a 


armature circuit; therefore, the equivalent cross-sectional area 
of the conductor from brush to brush will be am. There are 
n turns on the armature core, but as there are m parallel paths 
for the current, the number of turns in series in each path will 


be wy and the length in inches of the conductor in one path 


m 
will be a At 1 ohm per circular-mil inch, the hot resistance 
m 
of the armature windings between brushes will be 
ln 
_m _in 
am am? 


Substituting values and solving the equation, 
rh 
8,234 2x2 

32. The value of the armature current can now be esti- 
mated more closely. This motor will have shunt-wound field 
coils only, therefore the armature resistance and brush-contact 
resistance are those affecting the current in the armature 
circuit. A brush drop of 2} volts may be taken as an average 
value for carbon brushes. The voltage impressed on the 
armature windings may now be taken as 115—24}=112% volts. 
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This impressed voltage will establish a current J through the 
winding against the generated internal voltage E; and the 
resistance R. There will be 4,050 watts for conversion into 
mechanical power; therefore, the following equations may 
be formed: 

E;+RI=1123 


and E,; [=4,050, or ee 


In this case, R=.37 ohm, therefore, by substituting values 
for EF; and R, the equation a+ 3T T=1125 is formed. 
Then, multiplying both members by J, 4,050+.37I1XI 
4,050 


ero orl i2 p00.) 4,000, 00) = iss 
112.5—.371 
expressed as a formula, is 
P. 
ee 1 


where E,=voltage impressed on the armature windings, which 
will equal line voltage minus brush drop; 
R=resistance of armature; 
P;=power converted in the motor (Art. 7). 


The value of J may be determined by the trial method. The 
value .37 J, which is the drop in voltage in the windings, is 
small compared to 112.5; therefore, J is equal, approximately, 

4,050 


0 


to or 36. Substituting this trial value of J =36 and other 


known values in the right-hand member of formula 1 and solving 

the equation, [= se E 40.83. When the correct 
112.5—.387X36 

value of J is found, its substitution in the right-hand member of 

the formula should result in the calculated value of J being the 

same as the trial value employed. In this case it does not. 


Therefore, 40.83 is used as a new trial value of J in the right- 


2020 = 41.58. 
112.5—.37X 40.83 


hand member, or 
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Using 41.58 as a trial value, the result is 41.7; using 41.7, the 
result is 41.72; using 41.72, the result is 41.727; using 41.727, 
the result is 41.727. The new value of J will be taken as 41.73 
amperes. 

The following formula may also be used for determining the 


value of I: 
2 ; 
(ee (=) ae) 


2R 2 R 
2 
Substituting values, I ee (=) Sealey By. 
2X .37 2X .37 Bf 


amperes, which is the same as determined by the trial method. 

The current per path in the armature winding will be 41.73 
-++2=20.9 amperes, and the generated internal voltage will be 
E;=4,050+ 41.73 =97 volts. 


33. It was assumed in Arts. 23 and 24 that there would 
be 350 ampere-conductors per inch with a current of 
19.1 amperes per path. The new value of 20.9 amperes per 
path is 9 per cent. higher than the former value. If the value 
of 350 ampere-conductors per inch is to be retained and the 
new trial value is 20.9 amperes per path, the number of con- 
ductors should be reduced by 9 per cent. This can be done, 
with approximate accuracy, by reducing the number of slots 
from 67 to 62, keeping the size of the armature conductor, the 
size of the slot, and the number of conductors per slot the same. 
The number of conductors will now be 12X62=744 conductors, 
the turns being 372 and the new trial value of ampere-conductors 

, . _744X 20.9 ‘ - on ; 
per inch being (are = 353, which differs but little from the 
value 350. 


34. The change in design reduces the armature resistance 
9 per cent., or from .387 ohm to .387—(.387X.09) =.34 ohm. The 
new value of the internal voltage may be determined by trial. 
Assume an internal voltage of 98.5 volts. Dividing 4,050 watts 
by 98.5 volts gives 41.12 amperes, and 41.12 amperes multi- 
plied by .34 ohm gives a drop of 14 volts, which, added to 
98.5 volts, gives 1125 volts impressed on the windings. ‘This 
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value of 98.5 checks, but if it had not, other trial values could 
be taken. 


35. The new value of the total flux may be determined by 
substituting known values in a modification of the formula 


yew 
of Art 2, and solving the equation. Then p Dot 


_ 60X10°X 98.5 X2 
200 744 


= 7,940,000 lines, approximately. 


ee = 1,323,000 lines. This 


The flux per pole will be 
flux enters the armature core near a north pole, passes through 
the teeth in two paths, 
as indicated in Fig. 6, 
and leaves the core 
near the adjacent 
south poles. There ! 
will be 1,323,000+2 
= 662,000 lines, ap- 
proximately, in each 


path. 
A reasonable value 
for the density in the ‘ 
inner armature core is wet 
75,000 lines per square 
inch. At this density, the cross-sectional area of steel in the 
flux path in the inner core must be en = 8.83 square inches. 
The net length of steel parallel to the shaft was calculated as 


4.62 inches; therefore, the dimension a, Fig. 6, will be ~~ = 19 
inches. The diameter of the armature at the roots was calcu- 
lated to be 12.3 inches; deducting twice the dimension a, Fig. 6, 
gives 12.3 — (21.9) =8% inches, as the inner diameter ), Fig. 6, 
of the punchings. 


36. The core losses may be estimated if the volume of 
steel in the inner armature core, that in the teeth, and the 
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densities in these parts are known. To obtain the densities, it 
is best to estimate the areas of the sections through which the 
total flux p @ passes. Dimension a, Fig. 6, is 1.9 inches, and 
the net length of steel parallel to the shaft is 4.62 inches. Half 
of the flux from one pole passes through this cross-sectional 
area of 1.94.62; therefore, since there are six poles, the area 
for the total flux will be 1.94.62 12=105 square inches. 

The magnetic densities in the teeth vary from moderate 
values at the tops to fairly high values at the roots. It is 
best to estimate the areas at both tops and roots and use the 
average value of density for estimating core losses. The cir- 
cumference at the top of the teeth will be 14 7 =43.98 inches, 
and at the roots 12.3 r=38.64 inches. Deducting the space 
occupied by sixty-two slots each .285 inch wide, or 17.67 inches, 
from each of these circumferences leaves 26.31 inches and 
20.97 inches for the tops and roots, respectively. At the middle 
of the teeth the space occupied by steel is alee = 23.64 
inches. The net length of steel parallel to the shaft is 4.62, 
and only 70 per cent. of the circumference is covered by the 
poles; therefore, 26.31X4.62X.7=85 square inches is the 
effective area at the tops, and 20.97X4.62X.7=67.8 square 
inches that at the roots. 

The volume of steel in the teeth will be equal to 23.64 (cir- 
cumferential space occupied by steel at the middle point of 
teeth) X 4.62.85 (depth of teeth) = 92.8 cubic inches. 

The volume of steel in the armature core, exclusive of the 
teeth, will be equal to the product of the net length of steel 
parallel to the shaft and an area equal to the difference in 
areas of two circles, one with the armature diameter at the 
roots of the teeth and the other with the diameter at the inner 
surface of the core. The volume, in this case, will be [(12.3? 
X .7854) — (8.5? X .7854)] X 4.62 = 287 cubic inches. 


37. The approximate densities for the parts of the armature 
core may now be calculated, the total flux being taken as 
7,940,000 lines. The data shows whether or not the approxi- 
mate values are satisfactory and may be collected as follows: 
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PART EFFECTIVE AREA MacGNetTic DENSITY 
Armature core (below slots)... 105 75,600 
Armature teeth at tops........ 85 93,400 
Armature teeth at roots....... 67.8 117,100 
Armature teeth, average....... 105,250 


The final value for the total flux will be somewhat greater 
than 7,940,000 lines, and the densities in the parts of the 
magnetic circuit based on the larger flux will be calculated in 
Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 3. 


38. As calculated in Art. 29, the magnetic frequency is 
ten cycles per second. Fig. 7 shows a curve that may be 


ie) 


HH 


fe) 5 1 iS 2 25 3 3.5 4 
Watts Lost per Cubic Inch of Steet 


IiG.7 


Cycles per Second X Lines per SyuareInch 
1,000,000 
tb 


used for determining the watts lost per cubic inch of steel, 
when the result of the product of the cycles per second and the 
lines per square inch divided by 10° is known. 
The loss in the main body of the armature core is first deter- 
mined: JAE EGN .756, and by the curve the indicated 
1,000,000 
watts loss per cubic inch of steel is .35. For 287 cubic inches, 
the loss will be 287 x .385=100 watts. 
: : 10 105,250 
i th then det ned: ———___ 
_ The loss in the teeth is then determine 1,000,000 


=1.053, and by the curve the indicated watts loss per cubic 
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inch of steel is .53. For 92.8 cubic inches, the loss will be 92.8 
<.53=49 watts. The total steel loss in the whole armature 
core will be 100+49=149 watts. 


39. Besides the core losses the other mechanical losses are 
brush friction, bearing friction, and windage. Bearing friction 
and windage are usually very small, totaling only from 3 to 
2 per cent. of the output of the machine; hence, an intelligent 
guess as to their value is often sufficiently accurate. In this 
case the speed is low and the loss will be low; 1 per cent. of the 
output will be ample. The output is 5 horsepower, or 3,730 
watts, hence the bearing friction and windage may be taken 
as 40 watts. 

The brush friction may be roughly estimated by multiplying 
together the commutator diameter, expressed in inches, the 
revolutions per minute, and the full-load amperes, and dividing 
this product by 4,000. The full-load current at a motor 
gC OUl aes amperes. For 

115X.85 
purposes of estimation, the diameter of the commutator may 
be assumed to be 70 per cent. of that of the armature, or 14X.7 
=10 inches, approximately. The loss in brush friction will be 
10200 38.2 


4,000 


efficiency of 85 per cent. is 


== Oe Lewes 


40. The total armature losses equal 149 (teeth and core) 
+40 (bearing friction and windage)+19 (brush friction) 
= 208 watts, or 210 watts, approximately. The output of the 
5-horsepower motor is 3,730 watts, and adding 210 watts for 
the armature losses gives a total of 3,940 watts for P;, the 
watts converted from electrical into mechanical power. The 
first rough estimate of P; of 4,050 watts is now corrected to 
38,940 watts. 


41. The amperes in the armature may now be finally 
calculated. The electromotive force impressed on the wind- 
ings, which is the line electromotive force less the drop in the 
brushes and commutator, will be 1124 volts; the armature 
resistance will be .384 ohm; the power converted will be 3,940 
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watts. Use either of the formulas of Art. 32. Trial values 
give 99 for internal voltage and 39.8 amperes as the armature 
current. Substituting the values for P;, E,, R, and I in the 


right-hand member of formula 1 of Art. 82, [= 3,940 
112.5—.34X39.8 


= 39.8 amperes. 

The current 39.8 amperes X the resistance .34 ohm 
=13.5 volts J R drop in the armature winding, and 1124—134 
= 99 volts for FE; the internal volts. 

The new value of ampere-conductors per inch will be 


SUB ATE “aay. and of circular mils per ampere will be Tees: 
2X14 7 19.9 
= 414. 


The total flux, taking the value for the generated internal 
voltage as 99 and using a modification of the formula of Art. 2, 
>) ee E;m_60X 10°X99X2 _ » 980,000 Poe 

Si 200 x 744 

42. The new values of flux current and generated electro- 
motive force do not differ sufficiently from the trial values to 
necessitate changes in the dimensions of the armature core or 
its windings. 

The armature calculations now being complete, the data 
obtained may be collected as follows: 


Ouvpaty Gorsepower sani. Pera see 5 
Revoltiions periminute: +. 1a anaes ov. 200 
Outside diameter, inchesi:.4...04 «0d ew. 14 
Inside diameterinchess we rcwie es hs 8.5 
Length over laminations, inches........ bi 
AGraVent a ONG: ICI) a1 .weieetae tuo ee 1315 
Net steel in laminations, per cent....... 90 
Sater ane oe 1a a ee CIOS FOS 62 
Niideluron Slotwmich eis heck tees 285 
Destinot-clotsigch=}. 0"... 9eescesee 85 
Sizeroir Conductors. vill sess le eee Novi Bees cic. 
Conddetors permslotss ti. 1. ROS 12 
Resistance whem hou, Olimesacceeaee o4 


Total current for the two paths, amperes 39.8 
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Current. per path, amperes..22....4...- 19.9 
Counter electromotive force, volts...... 99 
Effective area of core for total flux, 

SCUBTE INCIOS wae ai cilia hg ee 105 
Effective area of teeth at tops for total 

Huse, Squire InChes kay sara oma eee 85 
Effective area of teeth at roots for total 

Sexes GuiareUTCHCSi 5. uaa tlee ky care oe 67.8 
Mechanical losses, estimated, watts..... 210 
Ampere-conductors per inch........... 337 
Circular mils per ampere.............. 414 
ANowalll aibbx, Innes Oi TORE, ona acon sence 7,980,000 


ARMATURES FOR A 150-KILOWATT GENERATOR 

43. The design problem to be taken up here relates to three 
armatures for a 150-kilowatt generator, the armatures to develop 
outputs at 125, 250, and 550 volts, with a speed of 575 revolu- 
tions per minute. Such an armature might be belt-driven or 
be connected to an alternating-current motor having a syn- 
chronous speed of 600 revolutions per minute. In either case, 
the no-load speed will be about 600 and the full-load speed 
575 revolutions per minute. On account of speed and output, 
the generator is to be provided with commutating poles. 


44. Anefficiency U of 91 per cent., Table I, will be selected, 


* 
and from the formula of Art. 7, ee me = 157,000 watts. 


A reasonable value for the percentage of armature surface 
covered by the main poles for this commutating-pole machine 
is 70. 

As the generator is of considerable size, densities of from 
130,000 to 140,000 lines per square inch at the teeth roots and 
an average air-gap density of 57,500 lines may be taken as 
trial values. 

An armature of this output and speed will be at least 24 inches 
in diameter. For this diameter Fig. 3 indicates a value of 
700 ampere-conductors per inch, and this value will be selected 
for trial. 
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45. Substituting values in the formula of Art. 17, 


pe 60 X 108 157,000 ae: 
.7X9.87 X 57,500 X 700 X 575 


If d were 24 inches, / would be 10.2 inches; if d were 26 inches, 
‘ would be 8.7 inches; if d were 28 inches, / would be 7.5 inches. 
Any of these diameters would be reasonable. If, for instance, an 
armature punching die of 27 inches is available, that fact 
would probably determine the diameter of the core; 27 inches 
will therefore be selected. The required length ] of core with 
this diameter will be determined later. 


5,891 


46. When the core is wound for 550 volts a large number 
of commutator segments will be required; therefore, if many 
poles are provided, there will be too little space between brushes 
for the segments. If the commutator diameter is 70 per cent. 
of that of the armature core, it will be 27 x .7 =19 inches, nearly ; 
and the circumference will be 60 inches, nearly. 

The distance from center to center of brushes, if eight poles 


are employed, will be ai inches. This is a rather small 


allowance for 550 volts, and, therefore, more than eight poles 
would be impracticable. The value, however, will be taken 
for trial, to be modified later. 


47. According to Fig. 3, the ampere-conductors per inch 
for an armature diameter of 27 inches may be taken as about 750. 
For a 150-kilowatt generator operating at 550 volts, the current 
output will be 150,000+ 550 = 273 amperes. When the generator 
has commutating poles, a current of 400 or even 500 amperes 
for each path of the armature windings may be successfully 
commutated. Therefore, a series winding for this armature will 
be chosen. 


48. The current for each conductor will be 273+2 
=136.5 amperes. The total number of ampere-conductors 
for the whole core will be 3.141627 X750=64,000, approxi- 
mately. The number of conductors when the current in each is 
136.5 amperes, will be 64,000+ 136.5 =468, approximately; the 
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number of turns and, with one turn per coil, the number of 
commutator segments, 234; the number of segments between 
centers of brushes for eight poles, 234+8=29.3; the average 
voltage between segments for a 550-volt machine, 550+ 29.3 
=18.8. Thisis a high value, but not prohibitive. The average 
voltage per segment could be reduced by increasing the arma- 
ture diameter and putting in more conductors or by using six 
poles instead of eight. 

If more of these generators are to be wound for 550 volts 
than for the lower voltages, the 550-volt design should be 
favored. Let it be decided to use a lesser average voltage than 
18.8 between segments, and let this be accomplished by employ- 
ing stx poles. 


49. As explained in Direct-Current Generators, the number 
of coils for a series winding must be such as to fit the formula 


P 


number of coils= > xy+l1 


in which » represents the number of poles; and y, the com- 
mutating pitch, which must be a whole number. 


The number of poles is 6 and = 3. Fora 550-volt armature, 


about 240 segments or 240 coils will be required; substituting 
values, 240=3xXy+1. The value of y must be about 80, and 
240 coils substituted in the formula does not fulfil the condition 
that y be a whole number. If the value of y is taken as 80 and 
the equation solved for the number of one-turn coils, 3x 80+1 
= 241 or 239 coils. 

Both 241 and 239 are prime numbers, and as many slots as 
active coils would have to be used. If a smaller number of 
slots were selected it would be necessary to use some dummy, or 
unconnected, coils, in order to make the total number of coils 
divisible evenly by the number of slots. In this case 240 coils 
might be used, 239 active and 1 dummy, with either 60 slots 
with 4 coils per slot or 80 slots with 8 coils per slot. It would 
be better, in a series winding for six poles, to avoid using 
3 coils per slot. Four coils per slot with either 59 or 61 slots 
may be used. Let it be decided to use 59 slots and 594 
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=236 coils, all active. Then, 236=" X91, and y= (236-41) 


2 
Seah The commutator pitch will be 79; hence, if one end 


of a coil connects to segment No. 1, the other end of this coil will 
connect to segment No. 80, which is y segments removed from 
the starting point. 


50. For the 250-volt armature, the current output will be 
150,000+250=600 amperes. The current for each path of 
a series armature winding will be 300 amperes. Since the 
machine will have commutating poles, this current allowance 
for each path will be satisfactory. The current for each con- 
ductor, or path, will be a little greater than 300 amperes, 
because of the current required for the shunt field-coil circuit. 

The total ampere-conductors have been estimated as 
64,000. The number of conductors, when the current in each 
64,000 

00 


is 300 amperes, will be =213. This value may be 


increased to 220 conductors, which will form 110 coils; then 
fifty-five slots, with two coils per slot, could be used, but the 
number of slots per pole would be rather low and it would be 
better to adopt 110 slots with 1 cozl per slot. 


51. For the 125-volt armature, the current output will be 
150,000 +125=1,200 amperes. If a series winding is used, the 
current in each path will be 600 amperes. This is excessive, 
and a parallel winding with as many paths as poles will be 
selected. With six paths, the current per path will be 1,200 
+6=200 amperes. 

The trial number of conductors will be 64,000 + 200 = 320, and 
the number of turns 160. When equalizer connections are 
installed, the number of coils must be divisible by the number 
of pairs of poles. In this case the number of pairs of poles is 
three, and 160 is not divisible by 8. It would be possible to 
use 165 turns with 55 slots and 8 coils per slot, but this is rather 
too few slots. Two coils per slot will be used, and the number 
of coils must, therefore, be an even number. The number 
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of coils may be 168 or 162 and the number of slots 84 or &1. 
It is advisable, in the case of parallel-wound armatures to be 
used with commutating poles, to have the number of slots 
divisible by the number of poles; therefore, 84 slots and 168 cotls 
and segments will be selected. 


52. The peripheral velocity of the armature will be 

3.1416 X 27 X 575 

12 : 

the lower curve, Fig. 2, the rise in temperature indicated for a 

loss of 1 watt per square inch is 17° C. For 40° C. rise in tem- 

perature, the armature J?R loss may be as high as 40+17 
= 2.35 watts per square inch. 

From a modification of the formula of Art. 13, the circular 
mils per ampere is equal to the ampere-conductors per inch of 
circumference divided by the permissible radiation allowance, 
expressed in watts per square inch. Substituting the selected 
data for K=750, and loss allowance=2.35 watts, the least 


=4,060 feet per minute, approximately. | From 


a : : : 
value for —, or circular mils per ampere, =A +watts per square 
1 


inch = 750+ 2.35 =320, ee With this value, there 


the aiicdetiee mall be Gee er than with 
larger armature conductors. The 

Fic. 8 value, therefore, will be raised to 
about 400 circular mils per ampere. This value will be used 
as the approximate minimum in the three armatures. 


53. For the 550-volt armature, the current in each con- 
ductor is 136.5 amperes, hence, at 400 circular mils per ampere, 
the cross-sectional area of the conductor should be 136.5400 
= 54,600 circular mils or 42,900 square mils, approximately. A 
conductor, Fig. 8, will be adopted .0?7 inch thick, 3=.625 inch 
wide, and with rounded edges. The cross-sectional area of the 
conductor, in circular mils, will be the sum of the areas of the 


rectangular portion ee 49,500, approximately, and of 
785 


the two rounded end sections 70X70, or 49,500 +4,900 = 54,400. 
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There are to be 4 coils per slot, as indicated in Figs. 9 and 10, 
and each coil is to have a single turn of conductor .07 in. x3 in. 
Each conductor is to be wrapped with linen or cotton tape 
half lapped so that the thickness of tape is double on each 
side. The wrapped conductor is to be larger than the bare 
conductor in each dimension by about two times the thickness 
of the wrappings or four times the thickness of the tape. 

Tape .005 inch thick is usually employed, but a half-lapped 
wrapping will usually add more than .020 inch to the conductor 
dimensions, due to several reasons. First, it cannot always 
be put on absolutely tight; and, second, the coils, after being 
taped, are usually coated 
with, or dipped into, insula- i fj 
ting varnish or compound. A 
The tape absorbs some of 
the insulating material and 
consequently increases in 
thickness. After the insu- 
lating treatment, the coils Wh 
may be heated and pressed i ey 
to reduce the thickness of he 
the insulation. The final 
total thickness will depend 
somewhat on the treatment shat the coils receive. In this case 
it is assumed that the tape will add .028 inch to the con- 
ductor dimensions. Each taped conductor will then measure 
098 in. X 658 in. 


hone wrapping of 
H half=/apped Tape 
h on each Conductor 


; 4 Three wrappings 
H of O/led Muslin 
A\|§ /apped at fop. 


a“ 


74 


: ; One wrapping of 
Nh “al7=/apped Tape 
Bi|q O77 ovtside. 


Fic. 9 


54. The bundle of four coils is next wrapped along the slot 
portion with oiled muslin—that is, with muslin cloth coated 
with a linseed-oil varnish. This material serves as the more 
important insulation between the armature conductors and the 
armature core. The insulating cloth is prepared in a number 
of thicknesses, the thickness depending on the quality of the 
cloth used, which varies from the thinnest muslin to a heavy 
canvas. A thickness of .008-inch oiled muslin will be used for 
the coils; three wrappings will be used for the 550-volt coils 
and two wrappings for the 250- and 125-volt coils. 


ILT 137B—6 
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Each taped conductor measures .098 by .653 inch, and the 
bundle of four will measure .392 in. x.653 in. Three wrappings 
of oiled muslin, each .008 inch thick, will add .024 inch to each 
side, or .048 inch to the width, but since the ends of the oiled 
muslin are lapped over the top, the 
wrappings will add .056 inch to the 
depth. The wrapped bundle will 
measure (.392-+ .048 = .440 inch) 
X (.653 + .056 = .709 inch). The 
bundle of coils is next taped over 
the entire length with .005-inch 
tape half lapped, which adds .028 
inch to each dimension. The com- 
pletely insulated bundle will meas- 
ure through the slot portion .468 in. 
X .737 in., or practically .47 in. X .74 
in., as shown in Fig. 9. 

When assembling the punchings 
on a shaft or on an armature spider, 
it is difficult to line them up exactly 
true, consequently the finished size 
of a slot is always a little smaller than it is punched. The 
size of slot in this case is selected as .5 in.X1.65 in., as indi- 
cated in Fig. 10. The allowance of .6—.47=.03 inch in width 
is partly for additional clearance and partly because the 
finished slot will be smaller than the slot punched in a single 
lamination. Two groups of conductors and a wooden wedge 
are placed in each slot. 


Fic. 10 


55. For the 250-volt armature, 110 slots are to be provided, 
and a side of each of two coils is to be placed in each slot. It 
will be well to punch out as much iron for the 250-volt armature 
as for the 550-volt armature; therefore, the punched size of the 


: 
dota wilt Beles BLOTS XD ip inch wide. Allowing, in this 


case, about .018 inch for irregularity in lining up the punchings 
leaves .25 inch fos the maximum thickness of the insulated 
conductor, 
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The copper conductor will be insulated first with two wrap- 
pings of .008-inch oiled muslin, lapped at the top, which adds 
.032 inch to the width; and then for the outside protection, 
one layer of .005-inch half-lapped tape will add .028 inch 
more to the width. The total width of insulation will be 
032+ .028 = .06 inch. 

If the finished slot has a width of .25 inch, the maximum 
width of the bare copper will be .25—.06=.19 inch, approxi- 
mately. The depth ; Pesce 
of the conductor will 
be taken as .625 inch, 
as in the 550-volt 
design. For a trial, 
two conductors in 
parallel each .09 in. 
X .625 in. will be con- 
sidered; the corners 625 
of each conductor are pikes 
to be rounded to a 34-inch radius. The total cross-sectional 
area of the two conductors, Fig. 11, may be calculated by add- 
ing to the areas of the large rectangular portions of the two 
conductors, the areas of the circles composed of quarter sec- 
tions at the corners and the areas of the small rectangles 
formed at the ends of the conductors. The dimensions in the 
following equation are in mils. The total cross-sectional area 
= |= — (2X 31)] x 90 4+ (2X31)2-4 2[90 — (2x 31)] x =| 

£7854 7854 
= 141,140 circular mils. This conductor must carry a current 
of 300 amperes, approximately; thus, the current density will 


be <= 470 circular mils per ampere. 


09 ‘ Tria/ or 
Ui 
08 Final 


“ 


This is a rather larger value than is necessary; a satisfactory 
conductor will be composed of two strands, each of .08 in. 
X .625 in. copper strip, which, with edges rounded to a radius of 
3g inch, will have a total cross-sectional area of 125,200 circular 
mnt ne cuirent denatywilthe oe = Al Hevievactnie 
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per ampere. The width of the insulated conductor will be .08 
+.08-+ .06 = .22 inch. 


56. For the 125-volt armature, 84 slots and 168 coils are 
to be provided. There will be 168+84=2 coils per slot, or 
four conductors per slot. Two insulated conductors will be 
grouped together and there will be two insulated groups in 
each slot. The amount of iron punched out for the slots will 
be assumed to be the same as for the 550-volt armature, which 
has fifty-nine 34-inch slots. The width of the punched slot 


mille ane SEL anche allowing) in iis cace about elaine 


for irregularities in assembling the punchings leaves .336 inch 
for the finished size of the slot and the size of the coil. Deduct- 
ing .06 inch for tape and two wrappings of oiled muslin around 
each group of conductors leaves .276 inch for the width of two 
insulated conductors, or .188 inch for each insulated conductor. 
Deducting .028 inch for half-lapped tape on each conductor 
leaves .11 inch for the thickness of the bare conductor. A 
conductor .625X.11 inch with corners rounded to 35-inch 


radius will have an area of 629 EDO a eas 


7854 
110 1)]x<é , ; ; 
42 " - (2 Se Ix a =86,400 circular mils, approximately. 
7854. 
The current in each conductor will be ENE = 200 amperes, and 
oXO 


the current density, ae 432 circular mils per ampere. 


57. To find the length of the armature core, it is necessary 
first to determine the total flux through the teeth, then to 
assume a suitable tooth density and compute the length of 
core that will give this density. The internal electromotive 
force developed in an armature winding of a generator is greater 
than the terminal electromotive force by the voltage required 
to maintain the current through the internal resistance. In 
the absence of more accurate data, the internal voltage may be 
taken as equal to the terminal voltage divided by the square 
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root of the efficiency. Thus, for the 550-volt armature, EF; 
E _ 550 _ 550 


= — = = = 577 volts. 
VU v.91 .954 
The trial value for the total flux, calculated by a modifi- 
: : 60 X 108 FE; m 
cation of the formula of Art. 2, will be p ieee ails 
60 108 577 X2 5 f 
= = 25.5 megalines. 
575X472 


58. In ordinary machines, the ampere-turns required to 
maintain the flux through the armature teeth should be between 
10 per cent. and 20 per cent. of the armature reaction, in 
ampere-turns per pole. The computation for the excitation 
ampere-turns for the teeth is explained later. If less than 
10 per cent. of the armature ampere-turns per pole are expended 
in maintaining the flux in the teeth, the machine may be too 
expensive, owing to the use of too large an armature core, but 
if more than 20 per cent. is expended, the cost of the field coils 
may be excessive. 

For this machine a tooth density of 140,000 lines per square 
inch may be assumed. For 25.5 megalines, the effective area 


of the roots of the teeth should be Seen 7180 square 


140,000 

inches, approximately. Since but 70 per cent. of the armature 
is covered by poles, the total tooth-root area will be 180+.7 
=257 squareinches. The armature diameter is 27 inches and the 
slots are 1.65 inches deep; therefore, the diameter at the roots 
of the teeth will be 27—(2X1.65) =23.7 inches, and the cir- 
cumference at that point 23.73.1416=74.46 inches. Out 
of this circumference fifty-nine slots each } inch wide, or 
294 inches, are punched, leaving 44.96 inches as the sum of the 
width of all teeth at the roots. 

For an area of 257 square inches, the net length of steel 
should be Oe =572 inches. Assuming armature punchings 
.025 inch thick, 90 per cent. of the armature length will be net 


steel. The punching should total 22 =6.36 inches. The 
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length of the punchings will be taken as 64 inches, and a 3-1nch 
air vent provided in the middle of the core, will make the core 
7 inches in length. The net length of steel will be 6.5.9 
=85.85 inches. 


59. The inner diameter of the armature core may be 
determined by assuming a suitable magnetic density for the 
central part of the core. This density may be taken anywhere 
between 60,000 and 95,000 lines per square inch, the former 
being preferable for frequencies of 60 and up and the latter 
for frequencies of 20 and under. A density of 70,000 lines per 
square inch is a good value for this machine, the frequency of 


which is 2 x5 = 28.76 or nearly 30 cycles. If p @is 25.5 meg- 


alines, the flux per pole will be about 25.5+6=4.25 megalines. 
In the armature core this flux divides as indicated in Fig. 6, and 
the flux each way will be 2.13 megalines. With a density of 
70,000 lines per square inch, an area of 30 square 
(VU, 
inches will be required. The net length of steel is 5.85 inches, 
as previously determined, therefore the radial depth of steel 
below the bottom of the slots, or dimension a, Fig. 6, will be 
30+5.85=5.138 inches. The diameter at the roots of the 
teeth is 23.7 inches; therefore, if the inner diameter of the core 
is made 13.5 inches, the radial depth of steel under the slots 


will be er 5. inches. The inner diameter will be 


taken as 13.5 inches. The cross-sectional area for the path of 
one-half of the flux to or from a pole will be 5.85X5.1=29.84 
square inches. The area for six poles will be 2X6X29.84 
= 358 square inches. 


60. The diameter of the armature core is 27 inches, and 
its outer circumference will be 84.82 inches. Out of this is 
punched fifty-nine slots each } inch wide, leaving 84.82—29.5 
=55.32 inches as the net circumference of all of the teeth. 
There are but 70 per cent. of these teeth effective in conducting 
the flux at any one time. The net length of the arraature core 
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is 5.85 inches, and the effective area of all the teeth at their 
tops for carrying the total flux will be 55.32X.7x5.85 
= 227 square inches. 

The net circumference at the tooth roots, after deducting 
the slots, is 44.96 inches; therefore, the effective area of the 
teeth at the roots for conducting the total flux is 44.96X.7 
X5.85=184 square inches. 

The total area of the teeth at the tops will be 55.325.85 
= 323.6 square inches; at the roots the area will be 44.96 «5.85 
= 263 square inches; and the average area will be 293.3 square 
inches. The teeth are 1.65 inches long, and the volume of the 
steel will be 484 cubic tnches. 

The volume of steel below the slots will be [(23.7?X.7854) 
— (13.5? X .7854)] 5.85 = 1,740 cubic inches, approximately. 


61. To approximate the mean length of an armature turn, 
let it be assumed that the coils will extend straight out from the 
slots 1 inch at each end of the armature core. As the armature 
core is 7 inches over all, this will make the straight conductors 
9 inches long. The armature coils lie in cylindrical surfaces 
whose mean is the surface that passes between the two groups 
of coils in a slot, Fig. 10. The diameter at the bottom of the 
slots is 23.7 inches, and the distance from the bottom to the 
middle of the space between the two groups of coils is # inch; 
therefore, the diameter of the mean cylindrical surface of the 
coils is 23.7+.75+.75=25.2 inches. The mean pitch of the 
coils for a six-pole machine, measured along the arc, must 
average ATENEO, 3.2 inches. The end connections of 
the conductors in the slots will be about 25 per cent. longer 
than the calculated pitch of 13.2 inches of arc, or 13.21.25 
=16.5 inches. Each armature turn includes two face conduc- 
tors and two sets of end connections; therefore, the calculated 
mean length of an armature turn will be 2(9+16.5) =51 inches. 


62. If the above rough approximation of the mean length 
of an armature turn is not considered sufficiently accurate, the 
coil may be drawn to scale and the length of the turn deter- 
mined. Fig. 12 shows a coil for the 125-volt winding developed 
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into a flat surface. There are to be eighty-four slots and six 
poles, therefore each coil will span fourteen slots. One side 
of the coil is in the bottom of slot 7 and the other side in the 
top of slot 15, the span being fourteen slots. The center lines 
of slots 1 and 15 are placed to scale 13.2 inches apart; this 
distance is the length of the arc of the mean circumference 
that is spanned by the coil. 

Within the slots the coils are .336 inch wide, but beyond the 
wrappings of oiled muslin the coils measure only .336—.032 
= .304 inch thick. A space of .04 inch is allowed between the 


Fic. 12 


end connections of the coils. The distance between centers of 
adjacent slots, measured on the are of the mean circumference, 
will be 13.2+14=.943 inch. Lay off to any convenient scale 
the distance a 6 equal to .943 inch, and from b draw an arc of a 
circle having a radius b c equal to .804+.04=.344 inch. Draw 
from a a line tangent to the are of the circle, making the 
angle acb a right angle. The end portions of the coil should 
be drawn parallel to either the line ac or ac in order to secure 
the spacing of .04 inch between the ends of the coils. 

At the rear ends the coils are bent on edge around a pin with 
a diameter of 3 inch; at the front ends the conductors are 
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straight for an inch where they enter the commutator necks. 
By completing the drawing of the coil, as indicated in Fig. 12, 
the length of the conductor per turn may be accurately deter- 
mined by scaling. The mean length of the turn, as determined 
from the original drawing, is 522 inches. 


63. The resistance of the 125-volt armature is, from the 


foeiep ne lea at) On onn loMe Withe a 
86,400 <6? 


current of 1,200 amperes, the drop in voltage in the armature 
windings will be 1,200 .00285=3.42 volts; adding 2.5 volts as 
an allowance for the average drop for carbon brushes, and 40 per 
cent. of the armature drop, or 3.42 .4=1.37 volts, for the 
drop in the series and commutating-pole windings, makes the 
total drop 3.42+2.5+1.37=7.8, or practically 7.5 volts. 
The internal electromotive force of the 125-volt machine will be 


8 F 
125+7.5=132.5 volts. The total flux will be p @ a ae 
8 
me De ralines 
575X336 


64. The resistance of the 250-volt armature will be R 
_ 52.75 X 110 

125,200 x 2? 
the drop in voltage in the armature windings will be 6.96 volts; 
adding 2.5 volts as an allowance for the average drop for carbon 
brushes and 40 per cent. of the armature drop, or 6.96.4 
=2.78 volts, for the drop in the series and commutating-pole 
windings, makes the total drop 6.96+2.5+2.78=12.24, or 
practically 12.25 volts. The internal electromotive force of 
the 250-volt machine will be 250+12.25=262.25 volts. The 
60 X 108 X 262.25 X 2 


575 X 220 


=.0116 ohm. With a current of 600 amperes, 


total flux will be p P= =25 megalines, 


approximately. 


65. The resistance of the 550-volt armature will be K 


= eeMe ce 0572 ohm. With a current of 273 amperes, the 
54,400 x 2? 
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drop in volts in the armature windings will be 15.6 volts; adding 
2.5 volts as an allowance for the average drop for carbon 
brushes and 40 per cent. of the armature drop, or 15.6.4 
=6.24 volts, for the drop in the series and commutating-pole 
windings, makes the total drop 15.6+2.5+6.24=24.34, or 
practically 24.35 volts. The internal electromotive force of 
the 550-volt machine will be 550+ 24.35=574.35, or practically 


ee 
575 volts. The total flux will be pps Malice 
575X472 


= 25.4 megalines. 


66. It should be noted that the windings selected for the 
three voltages require practically the same total flux, and since 
the steel sections in the teeth and armature core are the same 
for all three armatures, a single calculation of the core loss is 
sufficient in this case for all three armatures. The core loss 
depends very largely on the care taken when annealing the 
steel, and as this is a difficult and delicate process somewhat 
wide variations in results may be expected. On this account 
very accurate core-loss calculations are not essential. 

With a total flux of 25 megalines passing through a total 
main armature core section, Art. 59, of 358 square inches, the 


25,000,000 _ oa a9 tines per square 


magnetic density will be 
58 
inch, approximately. 

For an effective tooth area, Art. 60, at the roots of 184 square 
inches and at the tops of 227 square inches, the densities will 
be 136,000 and 110,100 lines per square inch, respectively; the 
average density in the teeth is 123,000 lines per square inch. 


67. The frequency of the magnetic periods in a six-pole 
machine operating at 575 revolutions per minute will be age 
= 28.75 cycles. 

The product of the density 70,000 lines per square inch in 
the main core and the frequency, 28.75, divided by 1,000,000 
is 2.01. Referring to Fig. 7, the indicated loss per cubic inch 
of steel in the main core will be 1.05 watts. In a similar 
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manner, for the average density of 123,000 lines per square 
inch in the teeth, the loss per cubic inch of steel in the teeth 
will be (3.54 and 2.35 on curve) 2.35 watts. 

The steel loss in the main part of the armature core, which 
contains 1,740 cubic inches, at 1.05 watts per cubic inch, will 
be 1,740 1.05=1,830 watts; and in the teeth, which contain 
484 cubic inches, at 2.35 watts per cubic inch, will be 4842.35 
~=1,140 watts. ‘The total core loss will be 2,970 watts. 


68. The armature data obtained may be collected as 
follows: 


CEH SS EN BU Rol Las CG S22, Re ns ee 150 
Revolutions per minute, full-load............. 575 
Onisiderdiametenanchessnee eerie: Dif 
lincsrderdiametetaiin Cho tires enn rae 13.5 
Length over laminations, including an air vent 
SHMC CWA CE SIN CHGS ate. itseaepeli 1c) he yeas i 
Netisteclin lamination: inches... «snes ou ok 5.85 


125 VoLtTs 250 Vo_ts 550 VoLts 


IGES See ste der ene ee he 84 110 59 
Wiha Ot Sow, hAEMs 66 55050¢ Bol .268 5 
Dept of slot, inches i=. LOS 1.65 1.65 
GOS Mee ona. eee eee 168 110 236 
Dimensions of conductor, 

se ak react frat si 625] 0 aaa 07X 625 
Area of conductor, circular 

Thee (See ee eee 86,400 125,200 54,400 
Armature resistance, ohm .. .00285 .0116 0572 
Effective area of main arma- 

ture core, square inches... 308 
Effective area of teeth at 

TOOLS NGG UaTe INCheS. 2m. a. 184 
Effective area of teeth at 

tops, square inches....... 227 


Estimated core loss, watts... 2,970 
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~~ COMMUTATOR DESIGN 


COMMUTATOR AND BRUSH DATA 


69. Function of Commutator.—The purpose of a com- 
mutator of a direct-current motor or generator is to provide 
means of connecting the moving conductors on the armature 
to stationary brushes bearing on the commutator and connected 
to the external circuit. 

In a motor, the current enters the armature windings through 
the positive brushes and passes out through the negative 
brushes; in a generator, the current leaves the armature through 
the positive brushes and returns through the negative brushes. 
In either case, the current must pass through the commutator 
and brush contact surfaces twice, half of the brushes carrying 
the current to the commutator and the other half taking it 
away from the commutator. 

The commutator must be so designed that the armature 
current may be carried by the brushes and commutator with- 
out undue heating, without excessive wear or roughening of 
the rubbing surfaces of either, and without sparking or burning 
of the brushes or commutator segments. 


70. Commutator and Brush Materials.—Commuta- 
tors are almost invariably built up of hard-drawn or drop- 
forged copper segments insulated from each other by amber, 
mica, or micanite. Machines of 25 volts and over practically 
always use brushes of carbon or graphite or a combination of 
carbon and graphite. -The materials copper and mica for the 
commutator and carbon and graphite for the brushes have 
been selected because they do not wear excessively when in 
rubbing contact. 

The internal resistance of the carbon or graphite brush and 
the contact resistance between the brush and the commutator 
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are comparatively high, but a high resistance in the brush and 
in the contact surface is desirable and essential in order that the 
current in the coil during commutation shall not be excessive. 


71. Current Density in Brush Contact.—The current 
density in the brush contact surface should not exceed about 
30 amperes per square inch for pure carbon, or about 50 amperes 
per square inch for pure graphite. For combination carbon 
and graphite brushes, the current density may be between 
30 and 50 amperes per square inch, depending on the propor- 
tions of the two materials used in making the brushes. For the 
purpose of designing, a current density in brushes of carbon or 
graphite may be taken as 30 to 35 amperes per square inch of 
contact surface. 


72. At no load, the electromotive force between two 
adjacent neutral points on the commutator is practically the 
full voltage developed in the armature. This electromotive 
force is generated chiefly in the coils whose conductors are 
moving across the pole faces, yet the coils whose conductors 
are in the so-called neutral space are not entirely inactive 
except for a very short space. If the brushes are so thick that 
they span too great an angle on the commutator surface, 
excessive currents will be established in the coils under com- 
mutation and in the brushes even though the latter are of high 
" resistance. 


73. Thickness of Brushes.—The voltage generated in 
the conductors within a given angle for any relative position 
of conductors and pole piece will be greater for high- than for 
low-voltage armatures; therefore, brushes should be thinner on 
machines of higher voltage, assuming that the specific resistance 
of the brush material is about the same for the different voltages. 

A tule that may be followed is to have the brush cover not 
more than three commutator segments in any case; for 125-volt 
machines the thickness should not exceed 10 per cent. of the 
angular space from one neutral point to the next, measured on 
the commutator surface; for 250-volt machines, 7.5 per cent.; 
and for 500-volt machines, 5 per cent. 
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74. Brush Resistance Loss.—The brush contact resis- 
tance depends on the material of the brush, the current density 
in the contact surface, and the pressure between the brush and 
the commutator. On ordinary stationary motors and genera- 
tors, the brush-holder springs should be adjusted to give a 
pressure of about 2 pounds for every square inch of contact 
surface between the brush and the commutator. 

Fig. 13 shows the total drop in volts for both the positive 
and negative brushes. The data is based on a brush pressure 
of 2 pounds per square inch of contact surface, and on brushes 
of average quality, containing approximately 15 per cent. of 
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graphite. Had the brush pressure been less, the voltage drop for 
a particular current density would have been greater; whereas, 
with increased brush pressure, the voltage drop would be less. 

The total watts resistance loss in both of the sets of brushes 
and contacts is equal to the product of the total drop in volts 
for a positive and a negative set of brushes and the current in 
each set. 


75. Brush Friction Loss.—Besides the loss due to brush 
- internal resistance and contact resistance there is also the loss 
due to friction between the brush and moving commutator. 
The friction loss may be calculated, if the brush pressure per 
square inch, the total area of the brush contact surface, the 
commutator surface speed, and the coefficient of friction are 
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known. For brushes, composed of various mixtures of carbon 
and graphite, rubbing on copper, the coefficient of friction 
varies from .1 to .3. As much depends on the condition of 
the rubbing surfaces, it is well to allow the value .3 for cal- 
culations in order not to underestimate the friction loss. 

If the brush pressure is 2 pounds per square inch and if the 
coefficient of friction is .8, then the tangential force due to the 
rubbing of the brush on the commutator surface will be 2.3 
=.6 pounds for each square inch of brush contact surface. If 
this tangential force is multiplied by the velocity of rubbing, in 
feet per minute, the foot-pounds of work expended per square 
inch of contact surface per minute will be obtained. 


The velocity v of rubbing, in feet per minute, will be “ mS, 


in which d is the diameter of the commutator, expressed in 
inches; and S, the number of revolutions of the commutator 
per minute. 

With the value .6 pound per square inch of brush-contact 
surface, the work per square inch of brush-contact surface, 
expressed in foot-pounds, will be ree 

One horsepower is equivalent to 33,000 foot-pounds per 
minute, or 746 watts. The brush friction loss per square inch 

' : 6d 
of brush contact surface, expressed in watts, will be (Ee > 
33,000 X 12 


= .00355 dS= ae 
282 
If J is the current output of the armature and z the current 
density in amperes per square inch of brush-contact surface, 
the total number of square inches of brush-contact surface, con- 
sidering that current J both enters and leaves the commutator 


surface, is Pads The total watts P lost in brush friction will be 
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76. In Art. 39 it was stated that the commutator brush- 
friction loss may be roughly estimated by multiplying together 
the commutator diameter, expressed in inches, the speed, and 
the full-load armature amperes, and dividing the product 
by 4,000. Comparing this statement with the equation for P, 
the product of 7 and 141 in this case should equal 4,000, and, if 


so, the current density is a= 28.4 amperes per square inch. 


77. Results Due to Excessive Brush Losses.—The 
resistance and friction losses must not be so large as to cause 
the commutator to heat excessively, since roughening of the 
current-collecting surfaces may result. With some kinds of 
brushes, the coefficient of friction increases with the temper- 
ature to such an extent that the brushes chatter, that is, 
vibrate in the holders. Any roughness or chattering will 
impair the brush contact surface and greatly increase its con- 
tact resistance. 


78. Temperature Rise of Commutator.—It is best to 
keep the temperature rise of the commutator under 55° C.; 
temperature rises of 40° C. and 50° C. are commonly permitted 
for full-load continuous operation. 

To estimate the rise in temperature of a commutator it is 
necessary to determine the number of watts it must radiate 
and compare this with the area of the radiating surface. 

In addition to the brush losses due to their internal and 
contact resistances and the friction losses, there are others due 
to the extra currents established in the bars connected to coils 
undergoing commutation. ‘These losses are liable to be higher 
in machines without commutating poles than in those that are 
so provided, unless the strength of these poles is improperly 
adjusted. When the currents in the short-circuited coils are 
excessive, visible sparking will exist, but they often cause 
commutator heating without visible sparking. There does not 
seem to be any simple method of estimating the commutator 
loss due to these currents. The best that can be done is to 
base the losses on those due to normal resistance and friction 
and base the heating on the total estimated loss. 
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79. The ability of a commutator to dissipate heat depends 
very much on its construction. Commutators 6 inches and 
larger in diameter are usually ventilated by air passages either 
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between the segments and the shaft, or between the shell in 
in which the segments are clamped and the shaft. 

Although the heat-dissipating surface of a ventilated commu- 
tator is practically all of the exposed area of the segments and 
shell, it is convenient, for the purpose of making calculations, 
to consider only the outside surface of the segments themselves. 


80. Relation Between 
Temperature Rise and Speed , 
of Commutator.—In Fig. 14 V/ 
is shown the relation between 
the peripheral velocity of ven- 
tilated commutators and the 
degrees centigrade rise per watt 
per square inch of surface. In Eee 
preparing the curve, certain assumptions were made in 
estimating the radiating area, because the results were more 
consistent when thus calculated. 

ILT 137B-7 
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Commutators in which the armature conductors were sol- 
dered directly into the segemnts, such as that shown in Fig. 15, 
were considered as having a length of face a equal to the 
length of the actual face plus twice the radial depth of the end 
of a segment exposed for radiation. The area was estimated 
as though the total estimated face a had the maximum 
diameter b. 


81. The radiating-surface area of commutators in which 
the armature conductors are soldered into necks, which, in turn, 
are soldered to the segments, 

ee. ‘ : 
rea i as shown in Fig. 16, was calcu- 
S lated by adding to the assumed 
face a the dimension c, which 
is the height of the commuta- 
tor neck. Wherever c exceeded 
4 inches, the dimension 4 inches 
was used. It is found that the 
use of these necks aids consid- 
erably in dissipating the heat 
of the commutator, for they 
not only add considerable radi- 
Fic. 16 ating surface in themselves, 
but they set up by their fanning action a draft of cool air across 
the face of the commutator. The maximum diameter b of the 
main portion of commutator was used in the calculation for 

radiating surface area. 


— Ld — 


COMMUTATOR DESIGN PROBLEM FOR A 
5-HORSEPOWER MOTOR 


82. This design problem relates to a commutator for the 
5-horsepower motor armature previously designed. The num- 
ber of core slots is 62 and the number of conductors per slot is 12; 


62X12 


therefore, there are =372 turns. The number of turns 


per slot is 6. The number of commutator segments cannot be 
more than one per armature turn, or 372, nor less than one per 
slot, or 372+6=62. The number of segments should be such 
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that the average volts per segment around the commutator 
will not be excessive, and that commutating conditions will 
be satisfactory. 


83. In motors that are not equipped with commutating 
poles the following formula may be used to predetermine 
roughly the commutating condition: 

X=¢XtXlXlXS 
In which X =commutating condition, the value of which should 
not exceed 75,000,000 and preferably not 
exceed 50,000,000; 
c=number of segments in the commutator; 
z=current, in amperes per face conductor; 
t=number of turns per armature coil; 
l=over-all length of armature core, in inches; 
S=revolutions per minute. 

The length / of the armature core is 5.5 inches; the current 7 
in each conductor, or per path, is 39.8+2=19.9 amperes; and 
the revolutions per minute S are 200. The product of c and t 
for any values of c and ¢ that may be determined =372 turns. 
The right-hand member of the equation may be written (cx?) 
XtXtXlXS, and, by substituting values, 372tx19.9X5.5 
X 200, or 8,140,000. If ¢ is taken as 6, its greatest value for 
this armature, X =8,140,0006=48,840,000. This is just 
within the limit of 50,000,000. It will be better to make t=3, 
which will insure good commutation as the product of 8,140,000 
and 3 is only 24,420,000. 


84. If the number of turns per coil is 3, the number of 
segments will be 372+3=124. The machine has six poles, and 
a voltage of 115 exists between one commutator brush point 
and the next brush point 360°+6=60° distant. The sum of 
the voltages around the commutator will be 115 x6=690 volts; 
and the voltage between adjacent segments will be 690+ 124 
=5.56, which is a low value; 124 segments are, therefore, 
satisfactory. 


85. The commutator diameter is usually between 60 per 
cent. and 75 per cent. of the armature diameter, which, in this 
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case, is 14 inches. The diameter of the commutator will be 
taken as 71.5 per cent. of 14 inches, or 10 inches. 

The mica segments between the copper segments are usually 
from .02 to .04 inch thick, .03 inch being an average value. 
To insure a good wearing surface, the total thickness of mica 
should not exceed 15 per cent. of the commutator circum- 
ference. Assuming a thickness per mica segment of .03 inch, 
the total thickness of mica will be 124 < .03 =3.72 inches, 


which is eT ER per cent. of the commutator 


103.1416 
circumference, which may be considered satisfactory. 

The armature conductor is No. 11 B.&S. double-cotton 
covered round copper wire. This can be readily bent down 
into a slot sawn into the end of the copper segments, a com- 
mutator neck, or lug, being unnecessary. The commutator 
will be similar to that shown in Fig. 15. 


86. There will be three positive and three negative brush 
points, and since the total armature current is 39.8 amperes, 
the current at each brush point will be 39.8+3=13.3 amperes. 
Assuming a current density of 830 amperes per square inch of 
brush contact surface, the contact area per brush point should 
be approximately 13.38+30=.44 square inch. 

It is customary, in motors of more than one horsepower, to 
use two carbons per brush point so that, in the event of the 
commutator roughening, the lifting of a single brush will not 
break the circuit to that brush point. In this case, however, 
one carbon per brush point will be sufficient, since the speed is 
very low and the current per brush point small. 


87. The percentage of the armature covered by the poles 
is 70 per cent. The space between the edges of adjacent poles 
is 30 per cent. of the pole pitch. The brush must not span over 
about a third of the space between the edges of adjacent poles, 
or 830X4=10 per cent. of the pole pitch. If all the armature 
coils are not alike even 10 per cent. is too great. 

The commutator is 10 inches in diameter and 31.4 inches in 
circumference. There are six poles, the pole pitch is 31.4 
--6=5.23 inches, and 10 per cent. of this is .52 inch. The 
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thickness of the brushes should be rather less than this value. 
Either 3 or 7 inch would do, but brushes 3 inch thick will be 
selected. 

If the brush area is to be approximately .44 square inch, the 
width will be .44X$=1.17 inches. Either brushes 14 or 
1; inches wide would do, but brushes 14+ inches wide will be 
selected. The current density in the contact surface of the 


brush will be = 28 4 amperes per square inch. 


4 


From the curve, Fig. 13, the drop in voltage for both positive 
and negative brush contact surfaces with a current density 
of 28.4 amperes per square inch will be 2.4 volts; hence, the 
brush resistance loss for the full-load current of 39.8 amperes 
will be 2.4X39.8=95.5 watts. 

The brush friction loss as calculated by the formula of Art. 75 
will be _ 39.8, 10200 


P= 
28.4 141 
The total commutator loss will be 95.5+19.9=115.4 watts. 


88. Fig. 17 indicates the general dimensions of the upper por- 
tion of a commutator bar. The radiating surfaces of the end 
portions of the bar will have a depth of § inch; an allowance of 
% inch will be provided 
for the slot that holds the 
armature leads; and a 
clearance for armature 
movement will be al- 
lowed of 4 inch on each 
side of the brush, which 
will be 14 inches wide. 

The total length of the 
segment will be 24 inches. Fic. 17 
The total face of the radiating surface will have an effective 
length of 3+24+4=3{ inches. The circumference of the com- 
mutator is 31.4 inches, and the effective radiating surface is 
31.43.25 =102 square inches. This surface must dissipate a 


total of 115.4 watts, or —- = 1.13 watts per square inch. 


3 
8 


= 19.9 watts 
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89. The peripheral speed of the commutator will be 
103.14 200 
12 
the rise in temperature per watt per square inch will be 15.6° C.; 
therefore, the probable rise in temperature for 1.13 watts per 
square inch will be 1.1315.6=17.6° C. As 40° or even 50° C. 
rise may be allowed for ordinary motors, this commutator will 

be considered satisfactory. 

The size of this commutator is determined more by the 
rubbing area required by the brushes than by the radiating 
area necessary to prevent it from overheating. This is not an 
unusual condition with small outputs and low speeds. 


= 523 feet per minute. From the curve, Fig. 14, 


COMMUTATOR DESIGN PROBLEMS FOR A 
150-KILOWATT GENERATOR 

90. The armatures for the three voltages are all 27 inches 
in diameter, and the commutator diameters can be from 16 to 
20 inches. With one segment per coil, the number of segments 
each for the 125-, 250-, and 550-volt commutators will be 168, 
110, and 236, respectively. The total voltage around the 
550-volt commutator will be the product of the number of 
poles, 6, and 550, or 3,300 volts. The average number of 
volts per segment will be 3,300+236=14. It is best to have 
the thickness of a mica segment at least equal to the product 
of .002 and the average number of volts per segment. In 
this case a mica segment should not be less than .002x14 
= .028 inch; mica segments of a thickness of .03 inch will be 
selected. It is well to have the thickness of the mica segment 
not more than 15 per cent. of the combined thickness of one 
mica and one copper segment; then the least combined thick- 
ness will be .03+.15=.2inch. For 236 combined segments, the 
236 X .2 
3.1416 
=15 inches. Other considerations will lead to the selection of 
a commutator of larger diameter. 


least diameter for a 550-volt commutator will be 


91. The current output for the 125-volt armature is 
1,200 amperes, or 1,200+3=400 amperes at each brush point. 
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At a current density of 30 amperes per square inch, the contact 
area of one set of brushes must be about 400+30=13.3 square 
inches. 

If the commutating poles of the machine are properly 
designed, an angle of 10 per cent. of the pole pitch may be 
spanned by the brushes. The pole pitch will be 360+6=60°; 
10 per cent. of this is 6°, or ¢o of a circumference. If the 
commutator had a diameter of 15 inches, a brush to span 

ers : 153.1416 
one-sixtieth of the circumference would be WE 1854, 


or about } inch thick. In the same proportion, a brush 7 inch 


thick will require a commutator ete GUL 17 inches in diam- 
: ; . : 1X60 
eter. A brush 1 inch thick will require a commutator aaie 


= 19 inches in diameter. 


92. For a #-inch brush and an area of 13.3 square inches, 
the brush contact surface will be 17.7 inches long; for a 3-inch 
brush, 15.2 inches long; and for a 1-inch brush, 13.8 inches 
long. If each of these lengths is multiplied by the respective 
commutator circumferences, the approximate areas of the 
commutator surface that comes in contact with one set of 
brushes during one revolution will be obtained. The cost of 
the commutators will be nearly proportional to these areas. 
There is no great difference between the values, and there is 
no definite advantage of one diameter over another. 

Since the diameter of the armature core is 27 inches and its 
length is 7 inches, it would not be in keeping to use a commu- 
tator of small diameter and great length. A commutator 
19 inches in diameter will be selected for the three armatures, and 
on the 125-volt commutator brushes 1 znch thick will be used. 
The thickness of the individual commutator segments and the 
mica segments for the three commutators depends on the num- 
ber of segments required and on the voltage between segments. 
The combined maximum thickness of copper and the siniform 
thickness of the mica segments should equal the circumference 
of a circle 19 inches in diameter for the three commutators. 
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93. If each brush is 1 inch thick and 1} inches wide, 
eleven brushes will have a contact area of 13% square inches. 
The current density in the brushes will be 400+13.75 
= 29.1 amperes per square inch. The drop in voltage in the 
brushes, as indicated in Fig. 13, is 2.41 volts, approximately; 
therefore, the resistance loss in the carbons and commutator 
will be 2.41 1,200 =2,890 watts. 


94. The peripheral velocity of a commutator 19 inches in 
diameter at a speed of 575 revolutions per minute will be 
193.1416 575 

12 

The brush friction loss as calculated by the formula of 

Art. 75 will be P= pe bee = 3,200 watts, approximately. 
29.1 141 
The total commutator loss is 2,890+3,200 =6,090 watts. 


= 2,860 feet per minute. 


95. The area of the commutator radiating surface may b> 
estimated from the data indicated in Fig. 18. The length of 
the brush contact surface per brush holder, provided that the 
holder is so arranged that the brushes abut each other on their 
sides, will be 132 inches. If the pocket type of holder is pre- 
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ferred, ten brushes each 1% inches thick by 1} inches wide may 
be used. If an allowance of 4 inch per brush is made for the 
metal spacing strips of the pockets and clearances, the total 
length between the extremities of the brush group will be 
(10 14) +(10 <4) = 183 inches, which is the same as with the 
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_ eleven-brush group. The brush contact surface of the ten- 
brush group will be 14X1410=14 square inches, which is 
practically that of the eleven-brush group. 

The allowance for armature float, or end movement, Fig. 18, 
will be § inch either way; for clearances near the ends of the 
commutator surface, 3 inch and 3 inch; and for staggering 
the brushes, 4 inch. By staggering the brushes on alternate 
studs, the brushes on one stud tend to wear down the ridges 
left by the spaces between the brushes on the next stud. 

Adding these allowances, the length of the net wearing 
surface, and the l-inch space for the commutator neck, the 
length of the segment, Fig. 18, will be 163 znches. To determine 
the length of the effective radiating area, 4 inches may be used 
for one side of the commutator neck and 1 inch at either end 
of the segment, making a total segment length of 163-+4+1+1 
= 224 inches. The diameter of the commutator is 19 inches, 
and the area of the effective radiating surface will be 22.5 
<19X3.1416=1,840 square inches, approximately. This sur- 
face radiates 6,090 watts, or 6,090+1,340=4.5 watts per square 
anch. 

From the curve, Fig. 14, for a peripheral velocity of 2,860 feet 
per minute, the temperature rise indicated is 10.3° C. per watt 
per square inch. The estimated rise in temperature will be 
46.5° C., approximately. 

If desirable to design for a lower temperature rise, the com- 
mutator may be lengthened and more carbon brushes used. In 
order to maintain the same area of contact and not increase the 
friction loss with the larger brush group, the carbons should be 
less in thickness than those for the shorter group. 


96. The current output for the 250-volt armature is 
600 amperes. Although this armature has a series winding, it is 
better to use as many brush groups as poles. Also, it will be 
better to use brushes somewhat thinner than for the 125-volt 
armature, although when wide commutating poles are employed 
brushes covering 10 per cent. of the pole pitch may be used on 
250-volt machines. Brushes $ inch thick will be selected for 
this machine. 
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For a current density of 35 amperes per square inch of 
brush-contact surface and for (600*2)+6=200 amperes per 
brush point the total contact area per brush point should be 
5.7 square inches. With brushes ? inch thick, the length of 
the contact surface should be 5.7+.75=7.6inches. Szx brushes 
3 inch by 11 inch and having a contact area of 6X.75X1.25 
= 5.625 square inches will be used, and the current density 
then will be 200+5.625=35.5 amperes per square inch. The 
length of the contact surface will be 61.25=7.5 inches. 


97. From Fig. 13, the indicated brush contact drop for a 
current density of 35.5 amperes per square inch is 2.52 volts; 
therefore, the resistance loss for 600 amperes will be 1,510 watts. 

The brush friction loss as calculated by the formula of 


Art. 75 will be Pax OP = 1,810 watts. The total 


141 
commutator losses will be 2,820 watts. 


98. The area of the radiating surface of the commutator 
may be estimated from Fig. 18 by substituting 73 inches for 
the 13? inches there shown. It is assumed that a type of brush 
holder will be used in which the brushes abut each other. 
The reduction in the length of the segment and of the effective 
radiating surface will be 132 —7}=64 inches. The total length 
of the segment will be 163 —64 = 104 inches, and the length of the 
effective radiating surface will be 10$+4+1+1=161 inches. 
The area of the effective radiating surface will be 16.2519 
X3.1416=970 square inches. The loss that must be radiated 
will be 2,820+970=2.9 watts per square inch. 

From the curve, Fig. 14, for a peripheral velocity of 2,860 feet 
per minute, the temperature rise indicated is 10.3° C.; there- 
fore, for 2.9 watts per square inch, the estimated temperature 
rise is 10.3 X2.9=30° C. 


99. The current output for the 550-volt armature is 
273 amperes, or 91 amperes per brush point. Four brushes 
% inch thick by 1} inches wide will be used per group. The 
contact area will be 44X14 =2% square inches, and the current 


density will be 91+2.5=36.4 amperes per square inch, 


KK EX 
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From Fig. 13, the indicated brush contact drop for a current 
density of 36.4 amperes per square inch is 2.55 volts; therefore, 
the resistance loss for 273 amperes will be 696 watts. 

The total length of the four 13-inch brushes will be 5 inches; 
therefore, the length of the commutator segment will be 
74—5=23 inches less than for the 250-volt commutator, or 
103 —23 =72 inches. 

When designing a set of commutators for 125-, 250-, and 
550-volt machines, if the designs of the commutators for the 
two lower voltages result in satisfactory heating conditions, the 
heating of the higher-voltage commutator will be satisfactory 
when moderate current density in the brushes is employed. 


100. Some of the more important features of construc- 
tion for the complete 250-volt armature are indicated in 
Fig. 19. The compressed armature punchings, including a 
3-inch air vent a, have a length of 7 inches. At b and c finger 
plates are installed similar to the vent plate at a. The fingers 
support the teeth at their ends, as indicated at b in the view at 
the left. The laminations and spacing plates are clamped 
between the end plates d and e mounted on the armature 
spider f. Plate d rests against a shoulder g on the spider, and 
plate e is pressed on until some small keys h, which lock the 
plate in position, may be inserted in the plate and spider arms. 
The ring z supports the rear end windings and is in turn sup- 
ported by the arms of plate e. These arms act as vanes and 
fan the air through the rear end windings at 7. The commu- 
tator shell is made of steel and is mounted on an extension of 
the hub of the armature spider. The copper segments k are 
clamped by means of bolts / between the commutator shell and 
the wedge ring m. Micanite insulating cones m and o and a 
mica sleeve p insulate the segments from the shell and ring. 
The exposed part of the outer micanite cone o should be pro- 
tected from oil and dust by a covering gq of twine or tape. 
The commutator necks shown at 7 serve to support the front 
armature end windings. Bands s serve to retain the end wind- 
ings in position. End plate e at the rear of the armature is 
indicated in the lower portion of the left-hand view. 


DESIGN OF DIRECT-CURRENT 
MACHINES 


(PART 2) 
FEATURES OF FIELD-MAGNET DESIGN 


THE MAGNETIC CIRCUIT 


1. Function of the Poles and Yoke.—The magnet frame, 
or yoke, and the poles, together with the air gaps and armature, 
form one or more complete magnetic circuits. It is the primary 
function of the poles and yoke to conduct the magnetic flux 
from the armature surface near one pole through the field coils 
and return it to the armature surface near the next pole. 

The poles must also support the field coils, and the magnet 
yoke must be able to withstand the magnetic pull between the 
armature and the poles. In small machines, the stress does not 
usually prove troublesome, but in large ones, especially those 
having ten or more poles, it is often necessary to so design the 
section of the yoke as to obtain the greatest mechanical stiffness 
from the magnetic material required. 


2. Function of the Field Coils.—It is the function of 
the main field coils to supply the magnetomotive forces neces- 
sary to establish the fluxes through the magnetic circuits. 
Space must be provided not only for the coils but for the cir- 
culation of air around them in order that they may not over- 
heat. The design of the poles and yoke, therefore, requires a 
knowledge of the field coils, and the space they will need. 
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3. Comparative Magnetomotive Forces Required for 
Parts of the Magnetic Circuit.—The greatest expenditure 
of magnetomotive force in the magnetic circuit of an ordinary 
generator or motor is that required to establish the flux across 
the air gaps between the armature teeth and the pole faces. 
The length of an air gap is usually quite small and therefore 
only slightly affects the size of the machine, but is usually so 
selected that the magnetomotive force expended in the gap 
will bear a certain ratio to the armature reaction per pole. 

A considerable portion of the total magnetomotive force 
must be expended in the armature teeth, the field-magnet 
cores, and the yoke. It is also necessary to supply sufficient 
magnetomotive force to compensate for and to overcome the 
armature magnetomotive forces which interfere with and 
oppose those of the field windings. 

The total magnetomotive force that is required for all pur- 
poses usually bears a certain relation to the armature ampere- 
turns and it may be assumed that in a motor or generator of 
the ordinary radial-pole type, the field excitation in ampere- 
turns per pole will be somewhere from one and one-fourth to 
two times the armature ampere-turns per pole. 


4, Materials Used for the Magnetic Circuit.—Magnet 
cores and yokes are made from one or more of the following 
metals, the selections being made usually from considerations of 
economy: Cast iron, malleable iron, low-carbon cast steel, 
wrought iron, steel forgings, or sheet-iron or sheet-steel punch- 
ings. | 


5. Saturation Curves.—The values indicated in the 
saturation curves shown in Fig. 1 are not to be considered 
absolutely correct, but rather as average values. It is not 
uncommon to find materials whose properties differ by 10 per 
cent. or more from those shown. The chemical composition 
and the treatment of the irons have much to do with their 
magnetic qualities. In general, the purer the steel or wrought 
iron and the softer it is, the higher will be its magnetic per- 
meability. Chilling lowers the permeability, while annealing 
raises it. Any impurities, such as carbon, which tend to harden 
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the metal usually lower its permeability, and those elements 
that tend to soften the metal, when present in small quantities, 
either cause no appreciable change or tend to raise its 
permeability. 

The saturation curves, Fig. 1, indicate the practice of one 
designing office, and relate to the magnetic properties of soft 
gray-iron castings, low-carbon steel castings, and unannealed 
and annealed steel punchings. Wrought iron is not ordinarily 
used because it is not so economical as cast steel or sheet steel, 
whose magnetic properties it resembles. Malleable-iron cast- 
ings are used only for very small machines. 

The curves show the number of ampere-turns which must be 
supplied for each inch of length of the material magnetized at 
various densities, measured in lines per square inch of cross- 
section of the magnetic circuit. It is not uncommon for the 
density at the tooth roots to be 120,000, 130,000, or even 
150,000 lines per square inch. The saturation curve for 
annealed sheet steel is continued on the upper part of Fig. 1 
from 200 to 2,000 ampere-turns excitation per inch. 


6. Comparison of Properties of Cast Steel and Cast 
Iron.—The magnetic properties of cast steel are much better 
than those of cast iron, but as cast iron is more readily molded 
into intricate shapes and is more easily available, cast iron is 
sometimes employed. The cost of steel castings per pound 
is not usually as much as double the cost of iron castings; and 
as steel is somewhat more than twice as good magnetically as 
iron, -steel is the more economical. It is, therefore, the more 
extensively used, even though, because of its high melting tem- 
perature, it is difficult to mold and is subject to greater shrinkage 
than iron. 

Where lightness is desired, as in the frames of railway motors, 
cast steel, pressed sheet-steel, or punchings, are necessary. 
Sheet-steel punchings may be readily assembled and riveted 
together into parts having rectangular sections: with com- 
parative economy, because the parts so made do not require 
machining. ‘The use of punchings for the construction of pole 
pieces is very common. The magnetic flux does not change 
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rapidly through the poles or yoke and when these parts are 
made of sheet-steel punchings, the laminations may be riveted 
together without objectionable eddy currents being set up. 


7. Form of Magnetic Circuit.—The usual form of the 
frame for a direct-current generator or motor consists of a cir- 
cular yoke having inwardly projecting poles on which the field 
coils are placed. In Fig. 2 is shown a bipolar magnet frame of 
this construction. 

The magnetic lines, in passing through the magnetic circuit, 
traverse all possible paths. For purposes of estimating the 
magnetomotive forces necessary to maintain flux in a magnetic 
circuit, it is customary to approximate the position of the 
mean path; that is, the average 
between the shortest and the 
longest paths. The dotted lines 
in Fig. 2 indicate approximately 
the positions of the mean path. 
It will be noticed that the flux 
leaves the armature, enters the 
south pole piece and divides at 
the yoke, half returning to the 
north pole piece through one side 
of the yoke and the other half 
returning through the other side. 
This is very much the same as the division of the flux in the 
armature core, and, like the armature core, the yoke section on 
one side need only be sufficient to accommodate one-half of 
the flux in one of the pole pieces. 


Fie. 2 


8. Proportioning the Yokes and Poles.—In propor- 
tioning the magnet yoke and poles, there is no fixed rule to 
follow to determine the amount of space to be allowed for the 
field coils. If the coil space is excessive, the length of the poles 
makes the diameter of the machine too great, and the weight 
and cost of the poles and yoke are increased. On the other 
hand, too small a coil space causes the field copper to be crowded 
and its radiating area to be decreased. This usually requires 
that the losses within the coil must be decreased, which, with 
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the same excitation, can only be done by increasing the quan- 
tity of copper in the coil. A very short coil becomes very deep, 
and requires a greater average length of wire to encircle the 
pole so that the weight of the copper is in this way still further 
increased. 


9. If the field excitation, in ampere-turns per pole, is 
assumed. to be from one and one-fourth to two times the arma- 
ture reaction in ampere-turns per pole, then the coil space, 
measured radially along the pole, should bear some relation to 
the pole pitch, measured along the armature surface. 

In the general type of machine shown in Fig. 3, the coil 
space a should be within the broad limits of from 40 per cent. 
to 75 per cent. of the 
pole pitch b. Inasmall 
bipolar machine of such 
proportions as that 
shown in Fig. 2, it is 
best to make the coil 
space rather less than 
40 per cent. of the pole 
pitch; the figure shows 
it about 25 per cent. 

Magnet frames that 
are to be equipped with 
commutating poles 
should have a somewhat 
greater proportionate 
field-coil space than 
frames without commutating poles. With frames of six poles 
and over, it should be satisfactory to make an allowance for 
the coil space of from 50 to 60 per cent. of the pole pitch for 
machines without commutating poles, and from 60 to 75 per 
cent. for those with commutating poles. 


Fic. 3 


10. Distribution of Magnetomotive Forces for the 
Magnetic Circuits.—The mean paths of six magnetic cir- 
cuits are indicated in Fig. 3 by dotted lines. Each path is 
through two magnet cores and hence is encircled by two exciting 
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coils, each of which must supply half of the excitation required 
by the complete magnetic circuit. Thus, the coil on the upper 
vertical magnet core must supply the magnetomotive force 
expended in forcing the fluxes of the two magnetic circuits 
c,d, e, f, and g,h,7,7 from the lines kl and km through the 
yoke to the upper part of the magnet core, down through the 
magnet core, across the air gap, through the teeth, and 
through the armature core from the bottom of the teeth to 
the lines kl and km. 

In like manner each of the coils on the six poles may be con- 
sidered as supplying magnetomotive forces for the correspond- 
ing portions of the adjacent magnetic circuits. 


LEAKAGE FLUX 


11. Coefficient of Magnetic Leakage.—The field coils 
not only establish the fluxes along the paths, or routes, through 
the steel, but they also establish fluxes along all other possible 
routes between any and all points of different magnetic poten- 
tial. These stray fluxes add very little to the useful ones that 
enter the armature and develop the electromotive force, but 
they add materially to the fluxes through the pole pieces, mag- 
net cores, and yoke. 

The excess of flux in the magnet cores over the flux passing 
through the armature is termed the magnetic leakage, and the 
ratio of flux in the magnet cores to that in the armature is 
called the coefficient of magnetic leakage. Usually the coefficient 
of magnetic leakage is nearly the same for a certain type of 
magnet yoke regardless of the size. In practical designs it 
varies from 1.05 to 1.20, which means that the leakage flux 
varies from 5 per cent. to 20 per cent. of the useful armature 
flux. 


12. Allowance for Magnetic Leakage.—It is impossible 
to prevent magnetic leakage, but to make allowance for it, 
the sectional areas of the poles and yoke must be increased to 
make them of suitable size to accommodate the correct total 
flux passing through them. 
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13. Assumptions Relating to Magnetic Leakage. 
Fig. 4 shows a part of the frame shown in Fig. 3, indicating the 
paths of the leakage flux by dotted lines drawn between the 
pole pieces. The value of the leakage flux is proportional to 
the magnetomotive force that produces it, and inversely propor- 
tional to the length of the path or route. Thus, the flux density 
along the portion a b of the magnetic circuit a, b, c, d depends 
on the magnetomotive force acting between the points a and b. 
Along the complete magnetic circuit a, b, c, d, there are displayed 
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as many ampere-turns as there are amperes in all of the con- 
ductors in the shaded part of the coils e and f. If from the 
number of these ampere-turns that are required for the whole 
circuit a, b, c, d are deducted those required to maintain the 
flux in the iron from b, c, d to a, the remaining ampere-turns 
will be the magnetomotive force that establishes the flux from 
a to b through the leakage path. 

The density of the leakage flux will be greatest in the space 
between the pole tips of adjacent poles because the air path 
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is shortest and the path of the leakage flux is linked with all of 
the ampere-turns of coilse and f. It is customary, for purposes 
of calculation, to assume that all of the leakage flux in the air 
path is established between the tips of the poles. 


14. Relation Between Field Flux and Armature Flux. 
In calculating the densities in the magnetic circuit, the arma- 
ture flux, as it is sometimes called, is computed from the for- 
mula of Art. 2, Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 1. 
The flux so obtained is assumed to pass through the armature 
core, teeth, and air gap. The field flux is obtained by multi- 
plying the armature flux by the leakage coefficient and this 
flux is assumed to pass through the poles and yoke. 


15. Leakage Constant, or Factor, Without Com- 
mutating Poles.—Tests and calculations relating to leakage 
flux show that it may be assumed that each ampere-turn on a 
pole will establish from 4 to 5leakage lines on each side of the 
pole for each inch of the length of pole piece parallel to the shaft 
plus a distance equal to that between the pole tips of one pair 
of poles. This extra distance is added to the length of the 
pole pieces to allow for the spreading out of the lines at the 
ends of the poles. It is also assumed that the excitation of each 
coil establishes the leakage fluxes between the side of the pole 
and a plane midway between the adjacent pole pieces, the 
position of one of which is indicated by the line g h, Fig. 4. 

In Fig. 4, suppose that each pole piece is 10 inches long and 
that the pole tips are 4 inches apart; the effective length of the 
pole piece, parallel to the shaft, may be taken as 14 inches. 
Assume that 4% leakage lines on each side of the pole per inch 
of this effective length are set up by each establishing ampere- 
turn on the coil, then the leakage flux per establishing ampere- 
turn per pole for each side of the coil will be 4314 =68 lines. 
For both sides of the pole, the leakage flux per ampere-turn per 
coil will be 126 lines and for 6 poles will be 1266=756 lines. 

The factor 756 lines may be considered as a constant for the 
frame, and may be termed its leakage constant, or factor. To 
obtain the total leakage flux, it is necessary to multiply the 
leakage constant by the ampere-turns per pole active in setting 
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up the leakage flux. The calculation of these ampere-turns 
will be explained later. 


16. Leakage Flux With Commutating Poles.—When 
commutating poles are used, the length of the magnetic leakage 
path in air is shortened, as indicated in Fig. 5. The magneto- 
motive force required to establish the leakage flux across the 
main or commutating poles may be entirely neglected because 
these are of iron of high permeability. 

The excitation of the coils on the main poles causes the leak- 
age flux from one side of a main pole to pass from the surface 2 
of the north pole through the air to the surface 7 of the com- 
mutating pole, through the pole, out of surface k, through the 
air to the surface / of the adjacent south main pole. These 
surfaces include the whole sides of the poles. 

The excitation of the coils on the commutating poles causes 
their leakage flux to pass out of the surfaces 7 and k, through 
the air paths and into the surfaces 7 and / of the main poles, 
through the main poles and across the air paths to the commu- 
tating poles beyond these main poles. In each case the air 
paths for these leakage fluxes are practically the same. 


17. Suppose that the coil m on the commutating pole, 
Fig. 5, has A ampere-turns available for establishing leakage 
flux and that coils e and f each have B ampere-turns establish- 
ing leakage flux. The ampere-turns establishing leakage flux 
from the commutating pole N to the main pole N are equal 
to the difference between A and B, while the ampere-turns 
establishing the flux between the commutating pole N and the 
main pole S are the sum of A and B. If K; is the leakage con- 
stant for one commutating pole, the leakage flux between the 
surfaces 7 and 7 will be K; (A—B). Likewise, the leakage flux 
between the surfaces k and 1 will be K,; (A+B). The total 
leakage flux for both sides will be K; (A—B)+K, (A+B) 
=2 Ki A. 

The leakage flux 2K, A is the same as would have occurred 
had B been zero, and hence it follows that the total leakage. 
flux due to the excitation of the coils on the commutating poles 
is not influenced by the excitation on the main poles. This is 
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so because the assistance rendered on one side of the com- 
mutating pole by the excitation of the coil on the adjacent 
main pole is equal to the opposing influence of the excitation 
of the coil on the adjacent main pole on the other side of the 
commutating pole. 


18. The leakage constant for both main and commutating 
coils may be estimated by allowing from 6 to 74 magnetic lines 
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for each side per ampere-turn and per inch of effective length 
of pole piece parallel to the shaft, making allowance for fringe 
of lines at the ends. 

For example, if the main pole pieces, Fig. 5, are 10 inches long 
parallel to the shaft and the distances between the tips of adja- 
cent main pole pieces is 4 inches, the effective length of the 
main poles will be taken as 14 inches. The commutating poles 
are 14 inches thick and 7 inches long, and if 2 inches is allowed 
for spreading of the lines at the ends of the poles, the effective 
length of the commutating poles will be taken as 9 inches. The 
main-pole leakage flux, for a frame without commutating poles, 
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is assumed to be 44 lines per ampere-turn per inch of effective 
length of main pole, as in the case indicated in Fig. 4. The 
leakage constant for both main and commutating poles, Fig. 5, 
is assumed to. be 7 lines per ampere-turn per inch of effective 
length of commutating pole. 

The effective length of the commutating poles, 9 inches, mul- 
tiplied by 7 lines equals 63 lines per ampere-turn and per side, 
or 126 lines per ampere-turn per commutating pole. For the 
. main poles, 9 inches of the 14 inches effective length have 
7 leakage lines per ampere-turn and per inch, and the other 
5 inches have 44 lines per ampere-turn and per inch, or (9X7) 
+(5x44) =85.5 lines per ampere-turn per main pole per side, 
and for both sides 171 lines per ampere-turn per pole. For 
six poles the leakage factor for the frame with commutating 
poles will be 171X6=1,026 lines. The leakage factor for a 
similar frame, but without commutating poles, was found to be 
756, so that the leakage factor has apparently increased 
107s ** x 100 =36 per cent., nearly. 

19. With commutating poles, however, the excitation of 
the main poles is usually much less than without them, hence 
the total magnetic leakage flux, which is the product of the 
leakage factor and the ampere-turns of excitation that establish 
the leakage flux, may be very little changed by adding the 
commutating poles. 


20. The flux in the main poles affects the armature as a 
whole and it is convenient to consider the total flux in all main 
poles. On the other hand, the fluxes of all the commutating 
poles are not added together for any purpose; hence, the flux 
for one commutating pole is more convenient to consider. 
Likewise, the leakage factors have been computed as applying 
to all main poles for the main flux, and to one commutating pole 
for the commutating flux. 
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ARMATURE REACTION 


21. Grouping of Conductors.—By armature reaction 
is meant the magnetic effect that the current in the armature 
winding has on the magnetic field in which the armature rotates. 

The conductors of an armature that carry current from 
brush to brush may be considered as being divided into as many 
groups as there are poles on the frame, the direction of the 
currents in all conductors of a group being the same. 

Fig. 6 shows, between the radial lines a b andc d, the armature 
slots in which the conductors of a group are located. The 
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radial-lines are drawn midway between the pole piece shown 
and adjacent pole pieces. There are 12 slots between the radial 
lines, making 12 slots per pole. 

In Fig. 6 and those following, the directions of the currents 
in the conductors of each slot are indicated by the small circles 
below the slots. A full-black circle indicates a current away 
from the observer, or downwards, and a dotted circle, a current 
toward the observer. Slots 0 and 12 are directly on the center 
lines between poles and are represented in Fig. 6 as having no 
current in the conductors located in them, but the direction of 
the current in all of the conductors in the other slots of this 
group is downwards. 


22. Magnetomotive Force of Conductor Groups. 
For purposes of general calculation, let it be considered that 
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the conductors in all of the 12 slots per pole are active, and that 
the sum of the currents in the conductors of each slot is 
500 amperes; this is equivalent to the product of the current 
in each conductor and the number of conductors per slot, or, 
as it is stated, 500 ampere-conductors per slot. For the group 
of 12 slots, there will be 12500=6,000 ampere-conductors. 

The magnetomotive forces of this group of conductors set 
up magnetic swirls, and if there is no interference by other 
magnetomotive forces these swirls will be symmetrical around 
the group. The path of the largest swirl, shown in Fig. 6, will 
be up the tooth A, through the air, across the pole, through the 
air, down the tooth L, and through the armature core back to 
tooth A. This swirl will be linked with the conductors in 
11 slots; therefore, the magnetomotive force that establishes 
the flux of the swirls will be 11500 =5,500 ampere-turns. 

It will be convenient to consider these 5,500 ampere-turns 
as divided into two parts; 2,750 ampere-turns acting to estab- 
lish a flux passing outwards in tooth A and 2,750 ampere-turns 
acting to produce a flux inwards in tooth L. 

In a similar manner the swirl that passes up through tooth B, 
across the pole, and into the symmetrically located tooth K 
will be linked with the ampere-turns of 9 slots, and the mag- 
netomotive force establishing the flux will be 9x500=4,500 
ampere-turns, or 2,250 ampere-turns acting outwards through 
tooth B and inwards through tooth K. In a similar manner 
the magnetomotive forces expressed in ampere-turns have been 
calculated for the positions of the other teeth and the values 
are indicated in Fig. 6 for positions A to L. 


23. Symmetrical Arrangement of Armature Fluxes. 
If armature currents alone are active, a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the lines of force will be produced approximately similar 
to that indicated in Fig. 7. It will be noticed that the left side 
of the pole is south and the right side north, as indicated by 
S and N, while the teeth A to F are north poles and those 
from G to L are south poles. The magnetic effect of the group 
of conductors from A to L on the armature is to establish a 
north pole about the line ab and a south pole about the line cd, 
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The magnetomotive force of these poles at the teeth A and L, 
Fig. 6, is 2,750 ampere-turns at the instant shown. Were all 
of the group of 12 slots considered active, the armature ampere- 


turns per pole would have been =X = 3,000. It is cus- 


tomary in calculating the armature reaction per pole to 
consider all conductors as active. Thus, because the group of 
conductors supply the magnetomotive force of two poles, 
numerically the armature reaction per pole is always a half of 
the ampere-conductors per group. 

Fluxes between slots are also indicated in Fig. 7; the mag- 
netomotive forces establishing these vary from zero, at the 
lower side of the bottom conductors, to 500 ampere-turns 
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at the upper side of the upper conductors and above them. 
The slot flux is the same for al! slots, as each has the same estab- 
lishing magnetomotive forces; therefore, considered as a whole, 
the path of the slot flux may be taken as passing up through 
the tooth A and crossing successively the slots 1 to 11, return- 
ing downwards through tooth L and the armature core. 

The flux established between the teeth F and G and the pole 
is low, because the magnetomotive forces at these positions 
are low, as indicated by the values shown in Fig. 6. The flux 
is greater between the pole and the teeth E and H, Figs. 6 and 7, 
and still greater between the pole and the teeth D and I, because 
of the increased magnetomotive forces at these positions. 
Between the pole and the successive teeth C, B, A, and J, K, L 
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the air path increases in length; and, even though the mag- 
netomotive forces are also increased, the fluxes established 
between the teeth and the pole may not necessarily be increased 
at the successive positions C to A or J to L. 


24. Resultant of Field and Armature Fluxes.—In a 
generator under load, the magnetomotive forces of the field 
coils and of the armature windings are both active, and the 
approximate positions of the paths of the resultant fluxes are 
indicated by the dotted lines in Fig. 8. 

The reason for the distortion of the flux emanating from the 
pole face may be understood better by a consideration of the 
corresponding values of the field magnetomotive force and 
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the armature magnetomotive force for each of the positions of 
the various teeth between lines a b and cd, Fig. 9. 

Suppose that the magnetomotive force of the exciting coil on 
the north main pole is assumed to impress 3,000 ampere-turns 
between the pole piece and the armature teeth. Between the 
pole and tooth A, Fig. 9, there will then be a field magneto- 
motive force of 3,000 ampere-turns acting downwards, and 
an armature magnetomotive force, shown in Fig. 6, of 2,750 
ampere-turns acting upwards, leaving a net magnetomotive 
force, acting downwards, of 250 ampere-turns, as indicated in 
Fig. 9; the effect, however, of the south pole on the left (not 
shown) is to cause some lines to pass from tooth A toward 
the left to the south pole. In a similar manner the other 
resultant magnetomotive forces are calculated. 
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In the case of teeth G to L, the field and the armature 
magnetomotive forces agree in direction, and the values are 
added to determine the resultant magnetomotive force active 
in each tooth; the results of the calculations are as indicated 
in Fig. 9. 

The spacing of the lines of force in Fig. 8 shows that a flux 
of low density is produced at the left end of the north-pole piece 
where the ampere-turns impressed between the pole face and the 
teeth are small, and that it gradually increases to a flux of 
much higher density at the right end because of the increasing 
impressed magnetomotive forces. 


25. Development of Torque.—Another important effect 
indicated in Fig. 8 is that the lines of force at any position in 


passing from the pole face to the teeth cross the air gap at an 
inclination to a radial line through the position. 

At tooth D, Fig. 9, the resultant magnetomotive force is 
1,750 ampere-turns, while at tooth F it is 2,250. A magnetic 
line emanating from the pole face, Fig. 8, at a point opposite the 
middle of slot 4 will pass down through tooth F because of the 
greater magnetomotive force active between the pole face and 
tooth F. Other lines emanating from the pole face well over on 
the D side of midpoint position will also pass down through 
tooth F and thus cause the lines of force over the slot to slant. 
The same inequality of magnetomotive forces exists between 
any two adjacent teeth; therefore, the inclination of the lines 
will occur over every slot under the pole face. The lines of 
force in spreading to fill all of the region of the air gap will 
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slightly incline over the teeth as well as over the slots. Mag- 
netic lines of force tend to shorten themselves, thus acting like 
stretched elastic bands; hence, these inclined lines exert a torque, 
or twisting force, upon the armature in the direction indicated 
by the large arrow in Fig. 8. 


26. Relation Between Total Magnetomotive Force 
and Total Flux.—The armature magnetomotive forces, indi- 
cated in Fig. 6, are symmetrically placed about slot 6 midway 
between the limit lines ab and cd. The teeth to the left of 
slot 6 have the same values of magnetomotive forces acting 
upwards that the corresponding teeth to the right of slot 6 
have acting downwards. 

If the pole piece is so located that its center line coincides 
with the center line of slot 6, as is the case in Fig. 6, there will 
be on the armature exactly as much armature magnetomotive 
force assisting the pole flux on the right of slot 6 as there is 
opposing it on the left. 

The armature currents in this position of the pole piece do 
not affect the total magnetomotive force of the field coil, and were 
the flux in every tooth proportional to its magnetomotive force, 
the total flux leaving a north-pole face or entering a south-pole 
face would not be changed. Flux in air is always strictly pro- 
portional to the magnetomotive force, but in iron, because of 
magnetic saturation, this is not true. Tooth densities as high 
as 140,000 to 150,000 lines per square inch may be used, and 
the curves in Fig. 1 indicate that such values represent high 
saturation. 


27. If magnetic saturation of the teeth is encountered in 
the case indicated in Fig. 9, then the flux in every tooth will not 
be directly proportional to its magnetomotive force. Wduthout 
the interference of any armature currents, the field magneto- 
motive force of 3,000 ampere-turns would be impressed at 
every tooth. Wuth armature currents, the teeth having mag- 
ncetomotive forces greater than 3,000 ampere-turns will not have 
proportionately greater fluxes established in them, while the teeth 
with magnetomotive forces correspondingly smaller than 3,000 
ampere-turns will have proportionately lower fluxes. The total 
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flux, therefore, with the same field excitation, will be less when 
there are armature currents than when there are none. 

The effect of the armature currents is to shift the flux as 
shown in Fig. 8, and this action by causing excessive tooth den- 
sities in some of the teeth tends to increase the magnetic reluc- 
‘tance of the armature teeth, considered as a whole, to the 
passage of the main-field flux, and this results in a lessened flux. 

In a mdchine with fixed excitation, such as a shunt-wound 
motor, less flux is established at full load than at no load. To 
maintain the field flux in such a machine, the excitation must 
be greater at full load than at noload. It is not a simple matter 
to calculate the magnetomotive force that must be added to 
the field excitation to compensate for armature reaction, but 
ordinarily it is less than 10 per cent. of the armature ampere- 
turns per pole. 


28. Magnetic Effect of Changing the Length of the 
Air Gap.—The interference of armature currents with the 
main-field flux may be prevented by means of compensating 
pole-face windings as stated in Dzrect-Current Generators, or it 
may be controlled by using an air gap of suitable size between 
the main pole and the armature. 

Suppose that in Fig. 9 the length of the air gap be changed 
in three machines so that the magnetomotive forces, consid- 
ered as stated in Art. 24, necessary to establish the fluxes across 
the gaps are 3,000 ampere-turns in the first; 2,000 ampere-turns 
in the second; and 1,000 ampere-turnsin the third case. Assume 
that the armature ampere-turns have the values indicated in 
Fig. 6. Consider tooth /, Figs. 6 and 9, to be under the strong 
pole tip in which there are 1,750 armature ampere-turns 
assisting the field excitation. Then, under no-load conditions, 
the field excitation in this tooth may be considered as equivalent 
to 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 ampere-turns, respectively, for the 
three cases. Under load, 1,750 ampere-turns will be added, 
making the excitation at this tooth 4,750, 3,750, and 2,750 
ampere-turns, respectively. 

The increase in excitation in the first case from no load to full 
load is from 3,000 ampere-turns to 4,750, or 58.3 per cent.; in 
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the second case it is from 2,000 to 3,750, or 87.5 per cent.; and 
in the third case, from 1,000 to 2,750, or 175 per cent. 

The shifting of the main flux is greatest when the magneto- 
motive force expended in the air gap is least. If the teeth are 
reasonably saturated at no load with 3,000, 2,000, and 1,000 field . 
ampere-turns, respectively, then the saturation will be extreme 
when these quantities are increased 58.3 per cent., 87.5 per 
cent. and 175 per cent. 


29. Field Excitation to Compensate for Flux Shift. 
The number of ampere-turns that must be added to the field 
excitation to maintain the same field flux at full load as at no 
load in the three cases under consideration will be approximately 
proportional to 58.3 per cent., 87.5 per cent., and 175 per cent.; 
and these quantities bear the ratio of 1, 14, and 3. In the first 
case, the added ampere-turns will be from 8 to 8 per cent. of 
the armature ampere-turns per pole, depending upon the 
densities in the teeth and their length; in the second case, they 
will be from 5 to 12 per cent.; and, in the third case, from 9 to 
24 per cent. 

The armature magnetomotive force totals 3,000 ampere- 
turns per pole, and the ratio of the armature ampere-turns per 
pole to the air-gap ampere-turns per pole is 1, 14, and 3 in the 
three cases. 

In order to obtain a general expression, it may be stated that 
the ampere-turns to be added to the field excitation to com- 
pensate for armature interference is equal to from 3 to 8 per 
cent. of the square of the value of the armature ampere-turns 
per pole divided by the gap ampere-turns per pole, or, expressed 
as a formula, 

(armature ampere-turns per pole)* 
gap ampere-turns per pole 

The value of the right-hand member and of the equation may 
be increased by using values of gap ampere-turns per pole 
obtained by shortening the air gap, and may be decreased by 
using values obtained by lengthening the air gap, since the value 
of the gap ampere-turns is in the denominator of the fraction, 
and this value is lessened if the air gap is decreased, and increased 
if the air gap is lengthened. By selecting a suitable length of 


added ampere-turns=.08 to .08 x 
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on 


air gap, the ampere-turns necessary to be added to compensate 
for armature interference may be kept below 10 per cent. of the 
armature ampere-turns per pole. 


30. Magnetic Effect of Change in Brush Position. 
It was assumed in Fig. 9 that the group of armature conductors 
are symmetrically placed with respect to the pole, in that the 
center line of the pole is identical with the center line of slot 6, 
midway between the limit lines a b and cd of the group of con- 
ductors. All of the conductors in a group carry current in 
the same direction, hence these limit lines indicate the positions 
where the currents in the armature conductors are reversed. 
The current in an armature conductor reverses only when the 
commutator segments to which the conductor is connected 
pass into contact with a brush; and the location of the limit 
lines ab and c dis dependent upon the position of the brushes 
on the commutator. Usually the brushes are arranged so that 
they may be adjusted; and in machines without commutating 
poles, the brushes are commonly shifted in position to assist 
the commutation. 

When the brushes of a motor or a generator are shifted to 
assist commutation, it is always in the direction of the shift 
of the field flux and opposite in direction to the torque as indi- 
cated by the arrow in Fig. 8. Suppose the brushes were given 
a lead, which for convenience in calculating may be taken as 
one slot pitch. The lines ab and cd, Fig. 9, would each be 
moved one slot to the right. The effect would be exactly the 
same if the pole on the diagram was shifted one slot to the left 
as shown by the dotted lines, Fig. 9. 

The number of ampere-turns establishing the flux along any 
tooth in Fig. 9 is 500 ampere-turns greater than that along the 
next tooth to it on the left; hence, if the pole was shifted from 
full-line position to the dotted-line position, one tooth pitch to 
the left, then the ampere-turns that establish flux along each 
tooth under the pole for the full-line position will be 500 ampere- 
turns more than are active along a similarly located tooth under 
the pole for the dotted-line position. If the magnetomotive 
force of each tooth under the pole is reduced 500 ampere-turns 
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then that of the whole pole is reduced by a like amount, and 
the effect is the same as though the excitation of the whole 
field coil were reduced 500 ampere-turns. 

The effect of an angular brush shift of more or less than a tooth 
will be proportional to the angle of the lead, because the arma- 
ture in revolving occupies the positions shown in the diagrams 
only for an instant, and the total magnetic effect must be an 
average of the effects in a number of successive positions. 


31. In Fig. 9 a shift of one tooth pitch in the position of 
the brushes caused a reduction of 500 ampere-turns in the 
excitation of the whole field coil. As there are twelve slots per 
pole, the shift is yz of the pole pitch. There are 3,000 arma- 
ture ampere-turns per pole and a reduction of 500 ampere-turns 
is § of the armature ampere-turns per pole. Thus, a shift of 
tz of a pole pitch produces a reduction of the excitation of the 
whole field coil equivalent to ¢ of the armature ampere-turns 
per pole. The fraction % is double the fraction 7's that repre- 
sents the angle of shift, hence it is sometimes stated that the 
opposing ampere-turns are those that lie “within the double 
angle of lead.” 

Since the armature ampere-turns which lie within the double 
angle of shift of the brushes directly oppose the magnetomotive 
force of the field flux, they are often called the back ampere- 
turns or demagnetizing ampere-turns of the armature. 


82. Should the brushes be shifted in the direction of the 
torque, the armature ampere-turns within twice the angle of 
the shift would assist the field excitation. This assistance will 
increase and decrease with the armature, or load, currents; 
and the effect of this brush movement on the field excitation 
is much the same as an added series-field winding. 


33. In machines equipped with commutating poles there 
is no occasion to shift the brushes, and they are therefore set 
at the neutral position. The brush shift is zero and there can 
be no armature back ampere-turns. In machines without com- 
mutating poles, the brush shift may be enough to bring the coil 
under commutation under the weak pole tip. If the per- 
centage of the armature covered by the poles is 75 per cent., 
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then the neutral space will be 25 per cent. of the pole pitch. 
From the neutral position to the pole tip will then be 124 per 
cent. of the pole pitch. The brush shift is usually less than 
from the neutral position to the pole tip, and is not often over 
10 per cent. of the pole pitch. With a brush shift of 10 per cent. 
of the pole pitch, the armature back ampere-turns will be 20 per 
cent. of the armature ampere-turns per pole. 


34. Effect of the Armature Flux on Short-Circuited 
Coil.—The magnetic fluxes established by the armature cur- 
rents in the region between the poles are important because of 
their influence on those coils that are short-circuited by the 
brushes. 

In Fig. 10 are shown two main poles N and S, each having a 
field coil in which a current is established, there being no cur- 


rent in the armature conductors at this time. Fig. 11 shows 
the same poles, but the armature conductors are now repre- 
sented as carrying current, except the conductors in slot 12, 
which form part of a coil or parts of coils short-circuited by the 
brushes. By comparing these two diagrams, particularly in 
reference to the flux established in the teeth L and M, it will 
be noticed that in Fig. 10 tooth L receives a small number of 
lines from the pole N while an equal number of lines pass from 
the tooth M to the pole S. 

In the rotation of the armature, conductors moving in the 
region from slot 11 to slot 13, Fig. 10, would encounter few lines 
of force, and these would be half downwards and half upwards, 
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so that their effects would be largely neutralized. The slot 12, 
therefore, may be considered as in a true neutral region. 


35. Under the conditions shown in Fig. 11 there will be 
established, by the combined action of the currents in the 
field coil and in the armature conductors, a considerable num- 
ber of magnetic lines passing downwards through the teeth L 
and M. The currents in the conductors in slots 9, 10, and 11 
also tend to send lines of force across these slots and down 
tooth L. The flux established across the slots 15, 14, and 13 
is reversed in direction, because the currents in the conductors 
are opposite to those in the conductors 9, 10, and 11; there- 
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fore, the slot flux on the right of slot 12 passes downwards 
through the tooth M. Thus, in Fig. 11 there is a considerable 
downward flux in teeth L and M. 

In Fig. 11, the armature is assumed to be stationary and the 
current to be supplied to it from an outside source. In such a 
case the coils short-circuited by the brushes would have no 
current in them and there would be no current in the con- 
ductors in slot 12. 


36. If the armature is now assumed to move, the flux 
through teeth L and M, indicated in Fig. 11, in passing into 
the teeth that come successively into those positions will cut 
across, or be cut by, the conductors moving through the posi- 
tion now occupied by slot 12. An electromotive force will 
be generated in the conductors of slot 12, and the current 
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established in these short-circuited conductors will force some 
flux across slot 12. 

The direction of the currents established in the conductors 
ot slot 12 will depend on the direction of rotation of the armature. 
In Figs. 12 and 13 is shown a complete magnetic circuit of which 
a part is indicated in Fig. 11. In Fig. 12 the rotation is to the 
right or opposite in direction to that of the torque; hence, 
mechanical energy is required to drive the armature and the 
action ts that of a generator. 

The conductors of a short-circuited coil that are located on 
or near the limit line cd will have downward electromotive 
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forces induced in them which will establish downward currents 
as indicated by the conductor on the line c d, Fig. 12. 

In Fig. 13 the direction of rotation is the same as that of 
the torque; therefore, the machine is developing mechanical 
energy and is acting as a motor. ‘The electromotive forces now 
induced and the currents established in the conductors of the 
short-circuited coil that are located on or near the center line, 
are now upwards, as indicated by the conductor on line c¢ d, 
Fig. 18. 


37. Effects of the Current in the Short-Circuited 
Coil.—The magnetic effects which the currents in the short- 
circuited coils exert on the flux from the main poles may be 
noted from Figs. 12 and 13. One complete mean magnetic 
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circuit, as indicated by the dotted lines, includes the conductors 
on one side of each of the two field coils and nine slot groups 
of armature conductors. In all of these conductors the cur- 
rents that are upwards in direction tend to drive the flux along 
the mean path in the direction indicated by the arrowheads 
on the dotted lines; the downward currents in the other con- 
ductors within the path oppose the main flux. It should be 
noted that in the case of the generator, Fig. 12, the currents 
in the short-circuited conductors, represented by large circles, 
tend to oppose and to weaken the main flux, while in the motor, 
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Fig. 18, the currents in the corresponding conductors tend to 
increase the flux. 

It may be stated, therefore, that the currents in the arma- 
ture coils of a generator, when they are short-circuited by the 
brushes in a position midway between pole tips, tend to weaken 
the main field. In the case of a motor the currents in the coils 
short-circuited by the brushes tend to strengthen the main field. 


38. The currents established in the short-circuited coils 
are objectionable, and it is desirable to prevent them as far as 
possible. They are induced when the short-circuited coil 
encounters flux that is established in the locality of these coils 
by the action of the magnetornotive forces of the armature coils. 
In Fig. 11, the objectionable flux is that shown passing down- 
wards in the teeth Land M. The flux established by the main 
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field coils is passing upwards out of the teeth N, O, P, etc.; 
and, if the brushes were shifted, the coil could be short-circuited 
in the neighborhood of the position of a tooth in which the 
upward flux due to the action of the main field coils would 
develop an electromotive force that would assist in neutral- 
izing the electromotive force caused by the objectionable flux. 

The objectionable flux is established by the armature cur- 
rents; therefore, the effects increase or decrease as the load 
increases or decreases when the main-field excitation is a con- 
stant or a nearly constant quantity. 

With very small or no armature currents, no objectionable 
flux is established and the true neutral is on the center line c d, 
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Fig. 10. As the armature currents increase, the effect of the 
flux they establish can be neutralized by greater brush shift 
so as to cause the coils to be short-circuited farther from the 
center line. 


39. In Fig. 14 it is assumed that the brushes are shifted 
so that the short-circuited coil occupies the position of slot 13, 
and that the load is such that the effect of the flux established 
by the armature currents is just neutralized by the flux passing 
from the teeth M and N to the pole S. It will be seen that, as 
the armaure rotates, conductors in the position of slot 12 while 
passing to the position of slot 14, or in the opposite direction, 
will encounter but comparatively few lines of force. 

It should be noticed that the flux passing from the teeth M 
and N to the pole S must be established upwards against the 
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full downward magnetomotive force of the armature. This flux 
cannot be so established unless the field magnetomotive force 
between the pole S and the teeth VM and N is greater than the 
total armature magnetomotive force for that particular load. 
It is consequently necessary in designing machines intended to 
operate without commutating poles to select a length of air 
gap that will require a proper expenditure of field magneto- 
motive force between the pole and the armature. 


40. The effect of the objectionable flux on the short- 
circuited coil may be entirely neutralized by suitably arranged 
commutating poles, and in such a machine the magnetic effects 
of the short-circuited armature currents may be disregarded. 
In machines not equipped with commutating poles, however, 
short-circuited currents will be encountered at some loads, 
even though the brushes are shifted. With varying loads, it is 
not considered practical to shift the brushes with every change 
in the load, but the practice is to set the brushes permanently 
in a mean position such that the short-circuited currents encoun- 
tered will not be excessive at any load. In such a machine, 
short-circuited currents whose magnetic effect on the main 
field is as great as from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. of the mag- 
netomotive force of the armature may be expected. When 
the magnetomotive force of the short-circuited currents is 
greater than 10 per cent. of the armature magnetomotive force 
sparking at the brushes may be encountered. 


41. Summary.—The four important effects of the arma- 
ture currents upon the main field flux are as follows: 

1. Theinclination of the magnetic lines of force in the air gap 
under the main poles. This action causes the torque, or twisting 
force, of the armature, and it is the only effect of the armature 
reaction that is essential to the proper action of the machine. 

2. The shifting of the magnetic flux under the main poles. 
This may be prevented by compensating-pole-face windings 
or it may be reduced by introducing a reluctance in the magnetic 
circuit at or near the air gap of the main poles. Such a reluc- 
tance requires a greater field excitation and increases the cost 
of the machine. 
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3. The demagnetizing action of those armature conductors 
which lie within the double angle of the brush shift. This 
action is not present in commutating-pole machines, because the 
brushes are not shifted. The demagnetizing ampere-turns are 
proportional to the load current, and where it is necessary to 
compensate or counteract them series turns may be added to the 
main-field coils. Excepting some slight magnetic leakage effects, 
these demagnetizing turns can in this way be entirely nullified. 

4. The magnetizing or demagnetizing action of the short- 
circuited currents. These do not exist where properly adjusted 
commutating poles are used. In motors, these currents assist 
the main-field excitation, while in generators they oppose it. 


COMMUTATING POLES 


42. Purpose of the Commutating Poles.—If the 
machine is equipped with commutating poles, the effect of the 
undesirable flux established by the armature magnetomotive 
force may be nullified through a wide range of load, without 
shifting the brushes. These poles are of smaller dimensions 
than the main poles and are placed in the middle of the neutral 
space between the main poles. They are each provided with 
a field coil which is connected in series with the armature in 
such a manner that the magnetomotive force the coil develops 
will directly oppose that of the armature in the region of the 
short-circuited coils. 

In Fig. 15 is shown a diagram of a commutating pole S’ mid- 
way between the main poles N and S. This pole is supposed 
to be supplied with a coil connected in series with the armature 
so that its magnetomotive force will increase and decrease 
exactly as does the armature magnetomotive force. Further, 
the number of turns of wire of the commutating-pole coil is. 
such that it will have a somewhat greater magnetomotive force 
than that of the armature. If the armature has 12 slots per 
pole and on full load there are 500 ampere-conductors per slot, 
the armature magnetomotive force for this group of slots will 
be 3,000 ampere-turns per pole. 
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The full-load excitation of the commutating pole should be 
more than the armature magnetomotive force of 3,000 ampere- 
turns per pole. Assume a value of 3,500 ampere-turns per 
commutating pole; of these, 3,000 ampere-turns oppose and 
nullify the 3,000 ampere-turns per pole of the armature, and 
prevent the armature magnetomotive force from establishing 
any flux in the region of the short-circuited coil. An excess of 
500 ampere-turns is left to establish an equivalent and upward 
flux in teeth L and M, Fig. 15, to nullify the effects of the self- 
induction flux that crosses the slots and passes downwards 
through these teeth. 


43. Armature-Inductance and Self-Induction Fluxes. 
It is well to distinguish between the flux established by the arma- 
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ture magnetomotive force as a whole and that which is estab- 
lished by a single coil. The armature magnetomotive force 
as a whole does not change as the armature rotates, because as 
conductors are taken from one end of the group others are 
added just as fast to the other end; but it does change as 
the armature currents increase and decrease. Any flux which 
the armature magnetomotive force establishes may be called the 
armature-inductance flux. 

Any flux, as, for example, that which crosses the slot and 
which reverses as the current in the coil of that slot reverses 
during the process of commutation is established by the mag- 
netomotive force of a single coil and may be termed the induc- 
tance flux of a coil, or the self-induction flux. 
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Some of the lines of the flux of self-induction which cross a 
slot do not encircle all of the conductors in the slot, and, there- 
fore, in reversing, these lines do not develop so great an electro- 
motive force as those lines which encircle all conductors. It 
is for this reason that the flux established by the commutating 
pole is equivalent and opposite to rather than equal and opposite 
to the self-induction flux. 

It should be noted in Fig. 15 that conductors in the position 
of slot 11 may pass to the position of slot 13 without encoun- 
tering any large number of magnetic lines. 


44, Comparative Lengths of Commutating Poles 
and Armature Core.—If the commutating pole covers the 
entire armature length, the armature cannot then estab- 
lish any armature-inductance flux in the region of the coils 
under commutation, and the commutating pole need only 
establish sufficient flux to nullify the effect of the self-induc- 
tion flux that is established by the changing current in the 
coil during commutation. However, the presence of the com- 
mutating pole immediately over the tops of the teeth, so 
reduces the reluctance as to permit the coils in the slots under 
the commutating poles to establish comparatively large induc- 
tance fluxes. 

It is not absolutely necessary for the commutating poles to 
cover the whole length of the armature core, but this is some- 
times done. If, however, the poles are shorter than the core, 
armature-inductance flux will be established in the uncovered 
part, and the commutating poles must then establish not only 
enough flux to nullify the effect of the self-induction flux, but 
also enough to counteract the effect of such armature-induc- 
tance flux as is established. At the same time this greater flux 
from the commutating pole must be established through a 
smaller area because of the reduced length of the pole; hence, 
the excitation on the commutating pole must be increased 
considerably. 

If the armature coils are drum-wound, or of any other type 
having conductors spaced one pole pitch apart, alternate com- 
mutating poles may be omitted if the remaining poles are able 
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to neutralize the effect of the self-induction of the complete 
coil and to neutralize the effect of the armature-inductance flux 
established in the neutral space where the commutating pole 
is omitted. 


45. Excitation for Commutating Poles.—The arma- 
ture- and the coil-inductance fluxes are established through 
comparatively long paths in air without appreciable magnetic 
saturation in steel. These fluxes will vary strictly in propor- 
tion to the excitation establishing them. Also, if the section 
of the commutating pole be made large enough so that it does 
not saturate, the correcting flux established by this pole will 
be strictly proportional to its excitation. But the excitation 
of the commutating pole is proportional to that of the armature, 
because they are connected in series and the same current pro- 
vides both excitations; hence, if the commutating pole estab- 
lishes exactly the correct flux to nullify the effect of the arma- 
ture- and self-inductance fluxes at some one load, it will be 
correct for them at all other loads up to the point where the 
commutating pole saturates and its flux is no longer proportional 
to its excitation. 


46. Percentage of Compensation of Commutating 
Poles.—The excess in excitation of the commutating poles over 
that required for armature reaction is sometimes referred to as 
that required to compensate for the inductance fluxes. If there 
are 3,000 armature ampere-turns per pole and 3,500 ampere- 
turns per commutating pole, the 500 ampere-turns are those 
required for compensation. These are often referred to in per 
cent. of the armature reaction. In this case the compensation 


would be ew x 100 = 163 per cent. 
3,000 


’ 


47. To approximate roughly the compensation, in per cent., 
required by commutating poles, the following formula may be 
used: 
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in which /=compensation, in per cent.; 
g-= length of the air gap under the commutating poles, 
in inches; 
d,=diameter of the armature, in inches; 
la=length of the armature core, in inches; 
l»=length, parallel to the shaft, of the commutating 
pole, in inches; 
Pm=number of main poles. 

If there is only one commutating pole for every pair of main 
poles, then the value of / must be doubled. 

To illustrate the use of the formula, the following case will be 
considered: A generator armature has a diameter of 36 inches 
and a length of 10 inches. There are 96 slots with four coils 
per slot, or 384 coils. Each coil has one turn and the coils 
form a parallel winding. The machine has 6 main poles; the 
air gap is } inch; and the commutating poles cover 8 inches 
of the 10-inch length of the armature. What is the required 
compensation, expressed in per cent.? 

Substituting values in the formula, 


1203 
Dea an Bee Den cent. 

gst+z 36 
There must be placed on each commutating pole one turn to 
overcome the armature reaction and 14.3 per cent. of a turn to 
compensate for armature inductance, for every equivalent 
turn on the armature. There are 384 turns on the armature 
and six poles, or 64 turns per pole. As there are 6 paths, each 
armature turn will carry but a sixth of the total current, and 
a sixth of 64 or 102 is the equivalent turns per pole when each 
turn carries the complete armature current. Adding 14.3 per 
cent. to 102 turns will equal 10.67 1.1483 =12.2 turns. It will 
be necessary to put on 13 turns per commutating pole, and if 
the effect of the pole is too strong, some of the current may be 

shunted around the coils. 


48. Surface of Armature Core Covered by Commu- 
tating Poles.—Authorities differ as to the amount of armature 
surface that should be covered circumferentially by the com- 
mutating poles. It seems advisable, however, to make the 
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commutating poles wide enough so that the coils short-circuited 
by the brushes will be beneath the commutating poles during 
the entire period of short circuit. It should be sufficient to 
make the angle covered by the commutating pole 50 per cent. 
more than the angle spanned by the brush. In Design of 
Direct-Current Machines, Part 1, it was suggested that the 
brushes for a 125-volt machine should not cover more than 
10 per cent. of the annular space from one neutral point to the 
adjacent neutral point, or its annular equivalent, the pole 
pitch; hence, the polar angle of the commutating poles will be 
ample if made 15 per cent. of the pole pitch. 


49. Total Flux of Commutating Pole.—The total flux 
in the commutating pole is made up of leakage from the sides of 
the poles and flux from the end. The leakage flux from the sides 
is established by the total magnetomotive force of the coil on 
the commutating pole, but the flux from the end is established 
by the compensating ampere-turns only. 

The leakage flux may be estimated by allowing from 6 to 
7% magnetic lines per inch length of pole per ampere-turn and 
per side, as explained in Art. 18. An illustration of these cal- 
culations will be given later in connection with the design of 
the 150-kilowatt belted generator. 


50. Advantages of Neutralizing Armature Induc- 
tance.—The commutation has been observed to be better when 
there are as many commutating poles as there are main poles 
and where the commutating poles cover all or nearly all of the 
armature length. That is to say, it is well to prevent any 
armature-inductance flux from being established in the region 
of the short-circuited coil. 
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COMMUTATION 


PURPOSE OF COMMUTATION 


51. Commutation is the process that occurs when the com- 
mutator segments in which the ends of a coil terminate come 
into electrical contact with a brush. The process lasts, so tar 
as any particular coil is concerned, as long as both of these seg- 
ments are in contact with the brush. During commutation, 
one or more coils of the armature winding are short-circuited by 
each of the brushes, and the currents in these coils are reversed 
as they pass from one side of the brush te the other. The 
brushes also serve to transmit current from the armature wind- 
ings to the line, or from the line to the armature windings. 

During the time a coil is short-circuited by a brush, if its 
face conductors or end connections cut across magnetic flux, 
an electromotive force will be induced within the coil. If 
commutating poles are used and their excitation is properly 
adjusted, an electromotive force may be induced in the coils 
encountering the commutating-pole flux which will be equal 
and opposite to the electromotive forces induced by other 
fluxes encountered by these coils. Therefore, the electromotive 
force developed by the movement of the short-circuited coil 
will be very low or zero. 


COMMUTATION WITH UNIFORM CURRENT DENSITY IN 
BRUSH CONTACT 
52. Process of Commutation.—A portion of a parallel 
ring winding is shown in Fig. 16, but the following explanation 
applies also to a parallel drum winding. Several coils are 
shown connected to commutator segments a to f, the ends of 
each coil being connected to adjacent commutator segments. 
A brush g bears on segments b, c, d, and e and the three coils b-c, 
c-d. and d-e are being commutated, but in this case are not 
generating electromotive forces. 
Current +72 from the group of coils on the left passes 
through coil a—b and then divides, part passing directly through 
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segment b and brush g, and the remaining part through coil b-c 
and segment c to brush g. The current divides in accordance 
with Ohm’s law and in inverse proportion to the resistance 
encountered in the two paths. In a similar manner the cur- 
rent —z from the group of coils on the right will divide between 
the parallel paths e to g and coil e-d to g. 

Carbon, graphite, or other high-resistance brushes are used, 
and, therefore, the drop in voltage in a single coil of an armature 
under full-load conditions is much less than the drop in voltage 
between a commutator segment and a brush, because the resis- 
tance of a coil is very small in comparison with the contact 
resistance between a segment and the brush. The coil resis- 
tance, therefore, will have but little influence on the distribution 

peo Retar ieee of current over the con- 
tact surface of the brush, 
> and the current density 
in that surface will be 
l uniform, which is the 
vi\ ré ideal condition for per- 
fect commutation. 


53. In Fig. 16 a uni- 
form current density in 
the brush contact sur- 
face is assumed, and, at the instant shown, the mica seg- 
ment between c and d is on the center line of the brush contact 
surface. The coil a-b, at the instant shown, is not under 
commutation, because both of the segments a and 6b in which 
it terminates are not in contact with the brush. A current 
of +2 amperes is in coil a-b and of —7z amperes in coil f-e; 
the + and — signs simply indicate that there is a change in 
the direction of flow of electricity in the coils as they pass from 
one side of the brush to the other. Electricity, is, however, 
flowing toward the brush from the group of coils on either side 
of it, and the current in the brush contact surface is 2 7. 

Since the current density is uniform in the contact surface, 
z amperes pass through the left half of the brush contact area; 
hence, the sum of the currents from segments b and c to the 
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brush must be equal to 7, and on the right half of the brush 
contact area the sum of the currents from segments d and e 
must also be equaltoz. At the instant shown there is no current 
in the coil c-d. 

Thus, when the mica segment between the terminals of a coil 
is at the entering edge of the brush, the current in the coil is +2 
amperes; it is zero when the mica segment is on the center line, 
and —z amperes when the mica segment is at the leaving edge 
of the brush. In fact, when the current density in the brush 
contact surface is uniform, the current in any coil such as b-c 


mm 


Center Line? 
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will decrease at a uniform rate from the time short circuit 
begins until the current in the coil is zero, which, in this case, 
is when the mica segment between its terminals is on the center 
line of the brush contact surface; the current will then increase 
at a uniform rate in the opposite direction until it is full value 
when the mica segment passes out from under the brush and 
the short circuit ceases. 


54. Curve Showing Uniform Current Changes.—In 
Fig. 17 the variation of the current in a coil during commutation 
is plotted graphically to scale. Above an axis line hj, a hori- 
zontal line is drawn at a distance representing the current +7 
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amperes. The coils pass from left to right and the load cur- 
rent in any coil of a group is assumed to be uniform until short- 
circuiting begins, which occurs when the mica segment between 
its terminals reaches the line kl. The short circuit continues 
until the mica segment passes beyond the linem n. The lines k | 
and m n are separated by a distance equal to the thickness of 
a brush, less the thickness of one mica segment. During the 
short circuit, the current steadily decreases, as indicated by 
the diagonal line, from +7 on the line k / to zero on the center 
line of the brush contact surface, where it reverses and increases 
steadily until a value of —z is reached on the line m n. 

The value of the current in any coil under short circuit may 
be found by erecting a perpendicular through the mica segment 
between its ends and noting where it cuts the diagonal line. 
For example, the current in the coil b-c is indicated by the 
line +2,_,.. Since the current entering the segment b from the 
coil a-b is +2 amperes and the current leaving segment b 
through the coil b-c is 1,_., then the current passing from seg- 
ment 6 to the brush g must be 7—75_<. 

The current 7—72,_, passes through a brush area equal to the 
product of the distance o and the width of the brush parallel 
to the shaft, or perpendicular to the paper in the diagram. The 
current density in this brush surface will be proportional to 


a If the current line between the lines kl] and mun is 


tb 
straight, as shown in Fig. 17, then the length of the line o will 
always be proportional to 7—7,_., no matter where the coil 
may be, and the current density, which is proportional to 

0 


, will be the same over the whole surface of the brush. 
U—= 15-6 


In a diagram such as Fig. 17, the condition of perfect com- 
mutation, or of uniform current density in the brush contact 
surface, is that the current line shall be straight during the 
period of short circuit. 
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COMMUTATION WHEN CURRENT DENSITY IN BRUSH 
CONTACT IS NOT UNIFORM 

55. Effect of Generation of Electromotive Force in 
the Coil Under Commutation.—When the armature coils 
which are under short circuit develop an electromotive force, 
its direction is usually such as to tend to delay or to prevent 
the reversal of the current. Thus, in Fig. 12, the current in 
the short-circuited conductors on the center line cd is in the 
same direction as that in the conductors to its left. But in 
rotating, these short-circuited conductors came from the group 


+4=20 Amps. 
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to the left, hence the short-circuited current is in the same direc- 
tion as the main working current before short circuit started. 
In Fig. 13, also, the current in the short-circuited conductors is 
in the same direction as that in the group of conductors to 
their right, from which these conductors came. 

Fig. 18 shows the current curve p-q-r-s-t for a coil under 
commutation and in which an electromotive force is generated. 
Had there been no short-circuited currents, the current line 
would have been straight between the points p and ¢. For 
purposes of discussion, that part of the current in the coils that 
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is represented for the various positions of the coil by the ver- 
tical distances between the line 7 and the straight line pt, is 
called the working current and that part represented by the ver- 
tical distances between the lines p-q-s-t and pt is called 
the short-circuit current which is superimposed upon the work- 
ing current. The short-circuit current at any point is measured 
by the vertical distance from pt to the current line p-q-7-s-+t. 
The short-circuit current is plotted as the curved line p’—q’-7r’— 
s’-t', every point of which is the same distance vertically above 
p’ t' as p-g-1-s-t is above the straight line p t. 


56. Variation of Current Density in Brush Contact. 
The presence of the short-circuited currents lowers the current 
density in the contact surface on one side of the brush and raises 
it on the other. This may be more easily understood if numeri- 
cal values are assigned to the conditions indicated in the dia- 
gram, Fig. 18. Let the current 7 be 20 amperes; the current in 
the brush is 27, or 40 amperes. Let the brush measure ¢ inch 
between the lines k ] and m n and 13 inches parallel to the shaft. 
The average current density in the brush contact surface will 


then be ; at or 30.5 amperes per square inch. 


4 4 

The combined working and short-circuit current in the coil 
b-c at the instant shown may be assumed to be 25 amperes, or 
5 amperes more than the current in the coil a—b. This extra 
5 amperes must, therefore, pass from the brush g into the seg- 
ment b and thence into the coil b-c, where it joins the 20 amperes 
from the coil a-b. Let it be assumed that the commutator 
segments are each ~ inch wide and the brush covers just one- 
half of the segments 6 and e. The contact area between b 
and the brush is then } X 1$ inches=.219 square inch. With 
5 amperes passing through this area, the current density is 
5+ .219=22.8 amperes, but since the current at this point 
is between the brush and the segment, whereas the load current 
is between the segment and the brush, the density may be con- 
sidered negative, or — 22.8 amperes per square inch. 


57. The current in the coil c-d at the instant shown is 
about 26 amperes, or 1 ampere more than in the coil b-c. This 
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ampere of current must have passed from the brush to the 
segment c, and the area of this segment in contact with the brush 
is ¢X1} inches=.4375 square inch. The current density is 


again negative and is ; = or —2.3 amperes. 


The current in the coil d-e is 10 amperes, or 16 amperes less 
than in the coil c-d. This 16 amperes must have passed into 
the brush through the segment’d, hence the current density 


through this contact area is ae or +36.6 amperes per 


square inch. 

The current in the coil e-f is —20 amperes, while in the 
coil d-e it is +10 amperes, or a change of 30 amperes. Or it 
might be stated that the coil d-e has 10 amperes passing in 
the direction of d to e and the coil e-f has 20 amperes passing 
in the direction f to e, hence out of e a current of 30 amperes 
must pass onto the brush g. The current of 30 amperes passes 
through a contact area of .219 square inch, hence the density 


is ae or +137 amperes per square inch. 


58. The addition of short-circuited currents to the working 
current has something of the same effect on the current density 
in the brush contact surface as the addition of armature-induc- 
tance flux has upon the magnetic density in the air gap under 
the main poles, in that the condition of uniform density is 
destroyed. The maximum current density is encountered at 
the leaving edge of the brush. 

Consider the case of a coil whose mica segment has reached 
the position of the line wv, Fig. 18, which is 35 inch from the 
line mn. The current in this coil will be —5 amperes in the u v 
position and —20 amperes in the mn position, a change of 
15 amperes in 3 inch. This 15 amperes must pass through 
an area equal to 3x1? inches=.055 square inch, and the 


current density is ., or +273 amperes per square inch. ‘Thus, 


the density becomes higher and higher as the segment is leaving 
the brush. 
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59. Effects of Excessive Current Density in Brush 
Contact.—When the current density in the edges of the brushes 
and segments exceeds the carrying capacity of the materials of 
which they are made, these edges are damaged or destroyed. 
Sometimes the heat generated actually burns away the carbon 
brush, the current is conducted through the heated gases at the 
edge of the brush, and sparking is visible. At other times the 
brush is disintegrated by the heat and the commutator sur- 
face is smeared with a black deposit, or the carbons may become 
red hot in spots and glow. 

In some cases the copper at the edges of the segments is 
melted and rubbed off by the brush, and copper particles are 
noticed as a fine powder around the machine. These copper 
particles often collect under the brushes, and the brushes are 
then said to pick copper. If the brushes pick copper, and a 
coating is formed over the brush contact surface, the contact 
resistance of the brush is greatly reduced and short-circuited 
currents are increased. The sparking which results is often 
greenish in spots, indicating that the current density at these 
spots has reached a value sufficiently high to volatilize the 
copper. 

The burning away of the edges of the brushes and the cop- 
per segments reduces the contact area and increases the cur- 
rent density so that the rate of destruction of the brush and 
commutator segments is increased. Eventually, the surface 
of the copper segments is so destroyed as to leave the mica 
segments projecting above the surface of the copper. The 
commutator is now said to have high mica and the brush con- 
tact with the copper is so poor that arcing occurs. The brushes 
will then be worn away rapidly and the commutator will wear 
in deep grooves. 


COMMUTATION WITH SEVERAL COILS PER SLOT 


60. In the discussion of the current line, Figs. 17 and 18, it 
was assumed that the armature winding was single parallel 
for simplicity in explaining the division of the currents. Prac- 
tically the same considerations apply to other windings, with 
such modifications as are required by the peculiarities of the 
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individual windings. It has been further assumed that all of 
the armature coils are exactly alike, and therefore they will all 
have the same current line during short circuit. 

The action of the coils during commutation will be alike 
only when there is but one coil per slot. In Fig. 19, four coils 
per slot are indicated, and there will be four commutator seg- 
ments a, b, c, and d per slot pitch. A case is first considered 
when the machine is not equipped with commutating poles. 
Let it be assumed that the teeth e and f are, at the instant 
shown, in such position that the armature and coil-inductance 
fluxes for some particular load are exactly neutralized by the 
fluxes from the pole tips N and S, as explained in connection 
with Fig. 14. The brush, 
Fig. 19, represented for clear- \ 
ness as covering but a single — 


\ 

é@ 
segment, is shifted until it ‘ Bie 
covers the segment c at the {5 ais 
instant shown. If the posi- ae as 

G \ 


tion of the brush is correct 
for, say, the coil connected 
between segments b and c, 
the teeth e and f will have 
moved out from the exactly 
correct neutralizing position when the other coils in this slot are 
commutated. While the electromotive force due to the move- 
ment of a short-circuited coil may be zero for one of the four 
coils, it will not be zero for the others. The current line of one 
coil will show no short-circuited current, while the lines of the 
other coils will. In fact, a machine having four coils per slot 
will probably have four distinctly different current lines for the 
coils under short circuit, for each load, instead of one line for 
all coils. Under full-load conditions one of these current lines 
will show a greater short-circuited current than the others, 
and this will probably result in the burning or otherwise mark- 
ing of the edge of every fourth commutator segment. 

When there are several sides of coils in a slot and commu- 
tating poles are used, the poles must be wide enough so that 
each coil is commutated while under the pole. 
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HINTS ON COMMUTATION 


61. The commutator of a machine that is operating prop- 

erly should have and maintain a smooth burnished surface. 
Any improper commutation, whether accompanied by visible 
sparking or not, which causes roughening of the commutator 
surface or the burning of the brushes, is undesirable, in that it 
increases the attention required to maintain these parts in a 
proper condition to carry successfully the load currents 
demanded of the machine. 
_ To obtain good commutation, short-circuited currents should 
be avoided or at least limited as much as possible. To avoid 
short-circuited currents altogether, the coils under commuta- 
tion must not develop any electromotive force; but, since the 
conductors are moving, this condition can only be obtained 
by opposing the fluxes established by the coil and the arma- 
ture. This can best be done by the use of commutating poles 
or a compensating pole-face winding. When commutating 
poles are not used, short-circuited currents to some extent at 
some loads may be expected. 


62. The short-circuit current curve p’—-q’-1’-s’-t’, Fig. 18, 
starts at zero, rises to a maximum and decreases again to zero 
within the space spanned by the brush. ‘This current is equal 
to the electromotive force of short circuit divided by the resis- 
tance of the short-circuited path. The electromotive force 
of short circuit will be small if the turns per coil are few, if 
the speed of the machine is low, if the armature and coil mag- 
netomotive forces are low, or if the reluctances offered to these 
magnetomotive forces are high. The short-circuit current wiil 
be small if the resistance of the short-circuit path is high. The 
resistance of a single armature coil is usually a very small quan- 
tity and in order to introduce sufficient resistance in the short- 
circuit path, brushes of comparatively high-resistance materials, 
such as carbon and graphite, are used. At the beginning and 
end of the short circuit, the area of contact between the brush 
and the segment just entering or just leaving is but a line, and 
the contact resistance is high. It is this high resistance at the 
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beginning and end of short circuit which causes the short- 
circuit current to begin and end at zero. 

When both the segments in which a coil terminates are in 
complete contact with the brush, such as coil c-d, Fig. 16, the 
resistance offered by the brush contact surface is the least pos- 
sible, and this resistance remains constant as long as both seg- 
ments have complete contact with the brush. 


63. The complete calculations of the commutating con- 
ditions, especially where short-circuit currents exist, is extremely 
complicated, if not impossible. It involves the calculation of 
the armature and coil inductance fluxes for both the slot and 
end portions of the coils, the flux from pole to armature teeth 
in the space between the poles, and the calculation of the 
resistances of the brush and of the short-circuited coil. From 
these, the turns per coil, and the speed, the short-circuit current 
line can be approximated, and the current density in the edges 
of the brush and commutator segments can then be computed. 
Approximate or partial calculations are often used, but they 
lack reliability except where experience teaches their limitations. 


64. In designing machines to be operated without com- 
mutating poles it is best to avoid high speeds, to place but few 
coils in a slot, to make coils of few turns each, to use brushes 
of high resistance, and to expend more magnetomotive forces 
between the pole and the armature teeth per pole than is the 
armature reaction per pole. It is also well to reduce the arma-_ 
ture coil inductance by using a short armature core, with shallow 
and not too narrow slots. 
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DESIGN OF DIRECT-CURRENT 
MACHINES 


(PART 3) 
MAGNETIC-CIRCUIT DESIGN PROBLEMS 


MAGNETIC CIRCUIT FOR A 5-HORSEPOWER 
MOTOR 


1. The following problem relates to the magnetic circuit 
of the 5-horsepower motor, the armature of which was designed 
in Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 1. In the develop- 
ment of this problem, values and general data included in 
Parts 1 and 2 are used and frequent reference should be made 
to these parts. A sketch of the armature, drawn to scale and 
based on the dimensions previously determined, should be 
made as indicated in Fig. 1. The poles are to cover 70 per 
cent. of the pole pitch and are assumed to be made of punch- 
ings. It is best to make the poles the same length, parallel to 
the shaft, as the armature core, or 53 inches. The magnetic 
density in the pole core should be about 90,000 lines of force 
per square inch. 

The magnetic leakage constant may now be estimated. 
Assume a leakage of 4} magnetic lines per ampere-turn of the 
coil, per side of pole, and per inch of length of pole parallel to 
the shaft plus the distance between the adjacent pole tips of a 
pair of poles. As determined by scale from Fig. 1, the distance 
between pole tips will be 2% inches. The length of the pole 
parallel to the shaft will be 53 inches, and the corrected length 
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for leakage calcula- 
tions will be 53+2% 
=72 inches. The 
number of lines estab- 
lished per ampere- 
turn per coil for each 
side of a pole will 
be 44X72=34.9. As 
there are 6 poles and 
12 sides of poles, the 
leakage flux estab- 
lished per ampere- 
turn per coil will be 
34.9 12=418.8 lines, 
or approximately 420 
lines, which will be the 
leakage constant of 
this magnet frame. 


2. The armature 


reaction per pole 
equals the product of 
the armature turns per 
pole and the current 
per conductor. The 
number of slots is 62 
and there are 12 con- 
ductors per slot, or 
a total of 744 con- 
ductors. With 6 poles 
and 2 conductors per 
turn, there will be 


—-=62 turns per 


pole. The total arma- 
ture current at full 
load is 39.8 amperes 
for the two paths ot 
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the winding, or 19.9 amperes per path and per conductor. The 
armature reaction will be 62 19.9= 1,234 ampere-turns per pole. 

The field ampere-turns establishing magnetic leakage may 
be taken roughly as 25 per cent. more than the armature reac- 
tion, or from 1,500 to 1,600 ampere-turns. These figures will 
be modified later. . 


3. The total leakage flux will be the product of the leakage 
constant, 420, and the magnetomotive force establishing leak- 
age, taken for trial purposes as 1,600 ampere-turns, or 672,000 
lines. The total flux required by the armature is 7,980,000 
lines; hence, the total flux in all of the field-magnet cores will 
be 7,980,000+672,000 = 8,652,000 lines. 

The field flux per pole will be 8,652,000+6 = 1,442,000 lines; 
hence, if the density in the poles is assumed to be 90,000 lines 
per square inch, the cross-sectional area of each pole core will 
be 1,442,000+90,000=16 square inches. The length of the 
pole pieces, parallel to the shaft, is 54 inches, and, since the poles 
will be made of punchings, only 90 per cent. of this length will 


fy =3.23 
9 


be net steel. The width of the pole core will be 3 


inches, or 34+ inches, approximately. The area of all poles for 
carrying the flux will be 6X34X53X.9=96.5 square inches. 


4. The radial field-coil space for a 6-pole machine should 
be from 50 to 60 per cent. of the pole pitch measured on the 
armature surface. The pole pitch previously determined, 
measured on the armature circumference, is 7.338 inches, and 
55 per cent. of this will be 7.33 .55=4 inches. To obtain a 
4-inch coil space, Fig. 1, the diameter of the bore for seating 
the pole pieces on the yoke casting will be about 233 inches. 

The pole flux of 1,442,000 lines divides at the yoke; there- 
fore, 721,000 lines will pass each way. If the yoke is to be 
made of cast steel, a density of from 65,000 to 80,000 lines per 
square inch would be economical. If the cross-sectional area 
of the yoke be made 10 square inches, the resulting density 
of 72,100 lines will be satisfactory. The yoke section may be 
made into any convenient shape. In Fig. 1 it is shown as 
spreading out over the field coils to protect them, and the 
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outside is rounded to improve the appearance of the machine. 
The total yoke section required to carry the total field flux 
will be 1210=120 square inches. 


5. The effective area of the air gap is that area which with 
a uniform density in the gap will be equivalent magnetically 
to the actual area of the gap and the actual densities in it. 
The value of the effective area is somewhat difficult to cal- 
culate owing to the surface of the armature core being cut 
away by the slots and air vents. The magnetic lines are 
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established from the sides of the teeth as well as from their 
ends, and the density in the pole face directly over a slot is 
quite high, though never as high as it is directly over a tooth, 
because the length of the magnetic path in air, and, therefore, 
the reluctance, is greater over the slot than over the tooth. 

If the slot is very wide and the air gap is relatively’ very 
short, the difference in the length of the magnetic lines over 
the tooth and those over the slot will be considerable and, 
therefore, the difference in the density will also be considerable. 
When the air gap is as large as the opening of the slot. the lines 
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spread so as nearly to fill the region over a slot, and the dif- 
ference in density over a slot and over a tooth is small. 


6. The reduction in the actual area of the air gap to be 
made in obtaining the effective area depends, therefore, not 
only upon the number and width of the slots, but also upon the 
relative value of the width of the slot to the length of the air gap. 

Fig. 2 shows a curve that indicates the percentage of the slot 
that may be considered as removed entirely, to obtain the 
effective circumference of the area of the air gap, for different 
values of the ratio of the width of the slot to the length of the 
air gap. 

In the case of this motor, commutation should be satisfactory 
if the ampere-turns expended in the air gap are as great as the 
armature ampere-turns per pole. The armature ampere-turns 
per pole are 1,234. The armature dimensions are 14 inches 
diameter by 53 inches long. The poles are to cover 70 per cent. 
of the cylindrical surface. The area of all pole faces will be 
3.1416X145.5xX.7=169.3 square inches. The total flux 
required for all of the air gaps is 7,980,000 lines and, there- 
fore, the average magnetic density in the air gap will be 7,980,000 
+ 169.3 =47,100 lines per square inch. 

In the preliminary calculations for the armature dimensions, 
a density of 40,000 lines per square inch was assumed. The 
final dimensions chosen call, however, for a somewhat higher 
density. The effective area of the air gap will be less than 
169.3 square inches; therefore, the density will be higher than 
47,100 lines per square inch. 

A trial value of density, 52,000 lines per square inch, will be 
assumed for the determination of the effective area of the air 
gap. The number of ampere-turns J T required to force a 
flux having a density of 52,000 lines per square inch across an 
air gap of length / will be J T=.313X/XB=.313X1X 52,000. 
If a magnetomotive force of 1,234 ampere-turns is substituted, 
as previously suggested, and the equation is solved for /, the 

1,234 
813 X 52,000 
the length of the air gap to be .075 inch. 


length of the air gap will be =.076 inch. Assume 
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The width of the armature slots is .285 inch, and the value 
of the abscissa, Fig. 2, will be — =3.8. The corresponding 
ordinate will be .435, which is the fraction of the slot width 
that is effective. There are 62 slots each .285 inches wide, 
which gives a total actual slot width of 62 .285 = 17.67 inches, 
and a total effective width of 17.67 X .485=7.69 inches. 

The armature circumference will be 143.1416 = 43.98 inches, 
and deducting 7.69 inches will leave 36.29 inches as the net 
effective circumference. 

The length of the armature is 53 inches, but this includes 
one 3-inch air vent which, for determining the effective width 
of the air gap, may be treated as a slot. The abscissa, Fig. 2, 
will be 3+.075=5, and the corresponding ordinate will be .5. 
The effective width of the air vent will be ?X.5=.19 inch, 
and the net effective length of the armature will be 5.5—.19 
=5.31 inches. The effective circumference is 36.29 inches; 
the effective length, 5.31 inches; and 70 per cent. of this area 
is under the pole; therefore, the effective area of the air gap 
will be 36.29 5.31 X.7=134.9 square inches. 


GT. The effective air-gap density will be = 9,200 
lines per square inch, and the magnetomotive force required 
to maintain this density over the air gap will be .3813.075 
X59,200= 1,390 ampere-turns. This is considerably more than 
1,234 ampere-turns, because the density estimate of 52,000 lines 
per square inch was too low. The air gap could be reduced to 
.07 inch, which would lower the value of the magnetomotive 
force to 1,297 ampere-turns, but the longer air gap, .075, will 
aid somewhat in commutation and may, therefore, be used. 


The ampere-turns per inch will be “= 18,500. 


07 

8. It is necessary to estimate the average lengths of the 
parts of the magnetic circuit, and this may best be done by 
sketching in the average magnetic line on a drawing of the 
machine made to scale, as indicated in Fig. 1, and measuring 
this line. In a yoke section, such as shown, the magnetic 
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lines spread out over the complete section and in doing so their 
average length is increased. An allowance for this feature 
was made in Fig. 1 in the estimated length of 8 inches. 


9. The data for the magnetic circuit of the 5-horsepower 
motor are given in the accompanying tabulation. The data 
in the second column relate to the total areas through which 
the total flux for the various parts of the magnetic circuit 
pass; for example, 134.9 square inches is the sum of the areas 
of 6 air gaps; and 120 square inches is 12 times the area of the 
yoke section, since there are two paths through the yoke for 
the flux passing through each of the 6 poles. The total flux, 
7,980,000 lines, divided by the areas of the armature core and 
air gap gives the density in lines per square inch in those parts. 
The methods of determining the densities in the teeth, pole pieces, 
and yoke are explained later. The data in the fifth 
column, except that for the air gap, are obtained 
from Fig. 1, Design of Direct-Current Machines, 
Part 2. The data in the sixth column are the 
products of the data in the third and fifth columns. 

The density at the tooth roots is 117,700 and 
at the tops is 93,900 lines per square inch, while 
at intermediate points there are corresponding den- 
sities. The use of the average of the top and bottom densities is 
unsatisfactory, because the ampere-turns do not vary uniformly 
with the density where saturation is approached. A better 
method is to divide the length of the tooth, Fig. 3, into a num- 
ber of equal parts, for example, four, find the density in each, 
and then average the excitation required for these densities. 
The difference in density between the bottoms and the tops 
of the teeth is 117,700—93,900= 23,800 lines, and it may be 
considered that this density changes in four equal increments of 
5,950 lines per square inch. The density at the top of the tooth 
is 93,900 lines, and at the top of the next section it will be 
93,900-+5,950 = 99,850 lines. The average density for the first 


section will be — =96,875 lines. The average den- 


Section 


3rd i 
Section 


sity in the second section will be 96,875-+5,950 = 102,825 lines; 
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in the third section 5,950 more, or 108,775; and in the fourth 
section 5,950 more than in the third section, or 114,725 lines. 
The ampere-turns per inch for these sections are found from 
Fig. 1, Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 2, to be 51, 80, 
139, and 245; and the average of these will be 515+4=128.75. 
This value of the average ampere-turns per inch is used in 
column five of the data table. For a length of tooth of .85 inch, 
109 ampere-turns will be required. 


10. The magnetomotive force establishing magnetic leak- 
age between the pole pieces must be estimated before the flux 
in the poles and yoke can be determined. To the ampere- 
turns required for the armature core, the teeth, and the air 
gap should be added the excitation required to overcome the 
magnetic effects of armature reaction and of the short-circuited 
armature currents. Some of the magnetic effects of armature 
reaction are to distort the flux in the pole face, air gap, and 
teeth, and to cause saturation where the density in the steel is 
forced to a high value, thus increasing the reluctance of the 
magnetic circuit and weakening the flux. The allowance to 
offset these effects is usually not more than 10 per cent. of the 
armature reaction. In this case, the armature reaction is 
1,234 ampere-turns, and 8.1 per cent. of this, or 100 ampere- 
turns, will be allowed to compensate for the distortion in the 
flux. 

The polar angle is 70 per cent.; hence, the neutral space will 
be 30 per cent. of the pole pitch. If the brushes were placed 
in the exact neutral point under no-load conditions, they could 
be shifted nearly 15 per cent. of the pole pitch backwards, which 
is in the direction to improve commutation of a motor, before 
the coils under commutation would be under a pole tip. If it is 
assumed that a shift of 10 per cent. is required for commuta- 
tion, then an allowance of 20 per cent. of the armature reaction, 
or 250 ampere-turns, will be necessary to overcome the back 
ampere-turns. 

The magnetic effects of the short-circuited currents in a 
motor armature assist the field excitation and these may 
amount to from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. of the armature 
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reaction. If this effect is assumed to be 100 ampere-turns, 
this will balance the allowance of 100 ampere-turns made for 
the effects of distortion and saturation. The net effect of the 
armature reaction, therefore, is to require 250 additional 
ampere-turns. 


11. The field ampere-turns available for establishing leak- 
age are 37 for the armature core, 109 for the teeth, 1,390 for 
the air gap, and 250 to overcome effects of armature reaction, 
making a total of 1,786 ampere-turns. The leakage constant 
of this frame is 420; therefore, the leakage flux will be 1,786 
420 = 750,000 lines. 

The total flux in the magnet cores and yoke will be 7,980,000 
+ 750,000 =8,730,000 lines. This flux, divided by the total 
cross-sectional area of the pole pieces, gives the density in those 
parts, or 8,730,000-+ 96.5 =90,500 lines per square inch. The 
density in the magnet yoke will be 8,730,000 + 120 = 72,800 lines 
per square inch. The corresponding values of ampere-turns 
per inch, Fig. 1, Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 2, 
will be 39 and 22; and of ampere-turns 4.75X39=185, and 
8X22=176. The total excitation per pole will be 2,147 ampere- 
turns. 


FIELD COILS FOR A 5-HORSEPOWER MOTOR 


12. Since this is to be a shunt-wound motor, the 6 field 
coils in series are to be connected across the 115-volt supply 
circuit. Each coil will have § of 115 volts impressed across its 
terminals. The resistance of each coil and the number of 
turns in it must be such that when 115 volts is impressed on 
the series of 6 coils, the current maintained multiplied by the 
total number of turns will produce in each field coil approxi- 
mately the 2,147 ampere-turns previously calculated for the 
excitation of each pole. Also, the coils must not overheat when 
carrying the proper current. In this case, assume that the 
heating must not cause a rise in temperature of more than 40° C. 
above the temperature of the surrounding air. 

The energy loss in the field coils is entirely due to the J? R loss 
and the heat thus set up is chiefly dissipated by air, circulated 
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by the armature, coming in contact with the outside of the coils. 
Heat is also conducted from the coils, by the steel of the poles, 
to the yoke and to the pole tips, where it is carried away by the 
air from the armature coming in contact with these uncovered 
surfaces. The cooling of the field coils is, therefore, dependent 
to some extent on the peripheral velocity of the armature. 


13. There are a number of methods employed for insulating 
and protecting the field coils of motors and generators. Some 
of these result in thorough protection for the coils, but do not 
allow of satisfactory heat dissipation. Coils that are more 
nearly bare dissipate heat more rapidly. Coils may be wound 
double or triple; that is, one coil outside of another with an air 
space, or vent, between. The conductors of the coil are 
immersed in the magnetic flux of the leakage field and there is 
some force acting on these conductors tending to push the coils 
out against the yoke. It is necessary, therefore, to construct 
the coils in a substantial manner, and to support them so that 
they cannot move, because the insulation is easily destroyed 
by rubbing. 

One of the simplest methods of making coils is to wind the 
conductors on metal spools which are thoroughly insulated 
before receiving the wire. The flanges of the spool cannot be 
made of iron or steel because they would increase the magnetic 
leakage between poles. Spools with sheet-steel bodies and 
flanges made of insulating material are used extensively. The 
outside of such a coil may be left bare or it may be wound with 
small rope for mechanical protection. Such a coil may be 
impregnated with an insulating compound so that oil and 
moisture cannot penetrate it. Coils to be impregnated are 
placed in a heated vessel and the air is pumped out. The hot 
insulating compound is then pumped in under pressure. In 
a coil so treated there are no air particles in the spaces between 
the cotton fibers on the wire, and the heat from the wire is 
rapidly conducted to the surface of the coil. 

Some coils are wound on a frame which is afterwards removed, 
and the conductors of the coil are then bound together with 
cord or tape. Such a coil may be impregnated, but the tape 
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insulation added to the outside of the coil somewhat interferes 
with heat dissipation. 


14. The dissipation of heat is considerably affected by the 
presence of other coils. In commutating-pole machines, the 
coils are necessarily close together and the space between them 
is in some cases so limited as to prevent sufficient air from passing 
over their surfaces to remove the heat. The temperature rise 
of the coils with the same loss is, therefore, greater in com- 
mutating-pole machines than in those without these poles. 

With similar peripheral velocities, armatures of short length 
will fan the field coils better than those of greater length. Ifthe 
yoke casting is shaped so as to protect the armature and field 
coils, the temperature rise of the field coils may be increased. 


15. Fig. 4 shows curves indicating approximately the rela- 
tion between peripheral velocity of the armature in feet per 
minute and the degrees centigrade rise in temperature of the 
field coil for a radiation of 1 watt per square inch of circum- 
ferential surface of field coils. The data for these curves were 
taken from observations on average machines made with yokes 
similar to that shown in Fig. 1. Curve A, Fig. 4, indicates 
the heating that may be expected from a main field coil that is 
taped all over and is placed adjacent to commutating-pole 
coils. Curve B indicates the heating of the same coil if the 
commutating poles and coils were removed; this curve is also 
practically correct for a bare main coil placed adjacent to 
commutating poles, or for a bare commutating-pole coil. Com- 
mutating-pole coils are often wound with bare copper on edge, 
so arranged that air may readily circulate around the turns; 
such a commutating-pole coil or one with air vents through 
it will dissipate heat so as to conform nearly with curve C. 
Curve D indicates the probable heating of coils when they are 
cooled by means of a fan placed on the armature shaft. 

The curves, Fig. 4, are not to be considered as absolutely 
reliable, and should be used only until the heating of the first 
motors constructed of a new type has been checked. The 
heating of individual frames is often quite different from that 
of others apparently of the same general type and style; and 
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the heating of motors made from the same lot of castings may 
differ, due possibly to variations in the movements of air set 
up by the armature windings against the field coils. 

The cost of the field coils is an important item of the con- 
struction of a motor or generator, and, therefore, to keep down 
the cost, as small an amount of copper as is practicable should 
be used in these coils. This requires that the coils shall oper- 
ate with their temperature close to the allowable heating limit, 
but not exceeding it; therefore, a close study of heating curves 
is essential. 


16. The method of calculating the watts per square inch of 
circumferential field-coil surface is in general similar to that 
explained for armatures in 
Design of Direct-Current 
Machines, Part 1. The 
heat generated within a 
field coil of the form shown 
in Fig. 5 is assumed to 
pass out through its cir- 
cumferential surface, the 
end surfaces of the coil not 
being considered for heat 
radiating purposes. This 
assumption is made be- 
cause in an ordinary coil there is a square inch of coil surface 
midway between the ends of the coil that is so far away from 
either that the heat generated in or near that area would have 
to be conducted through too great a distance within the coil 
for much of it to reach the end surfaces. The heat developed 
within this square inch would, therefore, have to be dissipated 
either outward to the surrounding air or inward to the steel of 
the pole. Machines are usually guaranteed not to exceed a 
given temperature in any part, and the maximum temperature 
will be found where the maximum heat dissipation is taking 
place. This maximum dissipation cannot be greater than the 
amount calculated by the assumption that all the watts lost 
pass out through the circumferential surface of the coil. 


Fic. 5 
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17. Consider the square inch of surface indicated by the 
dotted lines, Fig. 5. If there are J T ampere-turns in the 
length 1, expressed in inches, of the coil, then the ampere- 


conductors per inch of length of coil will be —, and the 


total current in all of the conductors in the square prism formed 
by the dotted square inch on the surface, a corresponding 
square inch on the inner surface of the coil, and the connect- 


ing lines, as indicated in Fig. 5, will be “ amperes. 


The resistance of a circular mil-foot of copper wire that is 
40° C. hotter than the ordinary room temperature may be 
taken as 12.5 ohms, or 12.5+12=1.04 ohms per mil-inch. This 
resistance constant is a little greater than that used for arma- 
tures, because field coils usually operate at higher temperatures. 
For totally enclosed motors, the resistance constant may be as 
high as 1.08 or 1.1 ohms per mil-inch. 


If there are T turns in the coil, there will be . wires in the 


square prism the ends of which are formed by the dotted square 
inch on the surface and the corresponding square inch on the 
inner surface of the coil. If each wire has a cross-sectional 
area of a circular mils, then the total area of the combined 


bundle of : wires »will be =, and the resistance of a 1l-inch 


1.041" 11.047 
—, or 
ie ah 


l 


length of the bundle will be 


The loss in watts p in a 1l-inch length of the bundle is equal 
to the product of the square of the total current and the resis- 
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Rule.—The number of watts lost per square inch of circum- 
ferential surface of the field coil is equal to 1.04 times the ampere- 
conductors per inch of length of coil divided by the circular mils 
per ampere in the conductor. 


18. In the formula of Art. 17, the known quantities ordi- 
narily are the ampere-turns J T and the length /. The watts 
per square inch » may also be known or may be calculated by 
the formula. The number of turns T may be calculated, if 
the size of wire in circular mils and watts p per square inch are 
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19. In a shunt-wound field coil, the size of wire must be 
so selected that the resistance of the coil will allow the correct 
current to produce the required number of ampere-turns. 
Let e=the impressed electromotive force on a coil; 
M =the mean length of a turn, in inches; 
T =the number of turns; 
I =the current in the coil; 
r=the resistance of the coil. 


Then I =e but ee Substituting the value of r, 
r a 
e ea 
l=———=>—_~, or 
1.04 MT 104407 
a qu i:4 MIT 
e 


20. The shortest length of a turn.S may be closely estimated 
from the dimensions of the pole piece or by measurements of 
the winding form. The mean length of a turn M is greater 
than the shortest length S by the addition of a circle the diam- 
eter of which is the depth of the winding d, or 


M=S+7 d 
The depth will depend on the number of wires that can be 
wound in a square inch of winding space. _ Table I shows data 


MAGNET WIRE, 


TABLE I 
BROWN & 


SHARPE GAUGE 


Diameter, in Mils 


Ohms Per| Pounds 
Gauge Area 1,000 per 
Number Single- | Double- | Triple- Circular | Feet at Se 
Bare Cotton Cotton Cotton ils 68° Rp Biss 
overed | Covered | Covered 

0000 460.0 478 211,600 -049 | 640.50 
000 409.6 428 167,805 062 | 508.00 
00 364.8 383 133,079 .078 | 402.80 
oO 324-9 343 105,534 -098 | 319.50 
I 289.3 307 83,694 124 | 253.30 
2 257-6 276 66,373 -I156 | 200.90 
3 229.4 247 52,634 -197 | 159.30 
4 204.3 216 220 41,742 -248 | 126.40 
5 181.9 194 198 33,102 Sl Suie LOO 
6 162.0 174 178 26,250 394 79.46 
7 144.3 156 160 20,816 -497 63.02 
8 128.5 140 144 16,509 .627 49.98 
9 114.4 126 130 13,094 -791 39.63 
10 101.9 108.0 112 116 10,381 1.000 31.43 
II 90.7 97-0 101 105 8,234 1.257 24.93 
12 80.8 87.0 91 95 6,529 1.586 19.77 
13 72.0 78.0 82 86 5,178 1.999 15.68 
14 64.1 71.0 75 79 4,107 22520 12.43 
15 57.1 63.0 67 71 3,257 3.179 9.86 
16 50.8 55.0 59 63 2,583 4.009 7.82 
17 45-2 49.0 53 57 2,048 5:055 6.20 
18 40.3 44.0 48 52 1,624 6.374 4.92 
19 35:9 39:0 43 47 1,288 8.038 3-90 
20 32.0 36.0 40 44 1,022 | 10.140 3.09 
OM 28.5 32.0 36 40 810 } 12.780 2.45 
22 25-3 29.0 33 Bi 642 | 16.120 1.94 
23 22.6 27.0 31 85 509 | 20.320 1.54 
24 20.1 24.0 28 32 404 | 25.630 1.22 
25 17.9 22.0 26 30 320 | 32.310 .97 
26 15.9 20.0 24 254 | 40.750 G7 
27 14.2 18.0 22 202 | 51.380 61 
28 12.6 17.0 21 160 | 64.790 .48 
29 11.3 15.0 19 127 | 81.700 38 
30 10.0 14.0 18 100 | 103.000 30 
31 8.9 12.5 80 | 129.900 24 
32 8.0 11.5 63 | 163.800 .19 
Bo Gil 10.5 50 | 206.600 15 


a 
J 
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relating to single-, double-, and triple-cotton covered magnet 
wires for the range of sizes ordinarily used in field coils of motors 
and generators. 


21. Dividing both sides of the formula of Art. 18 by / 


2 
T_1.04 oe *) sy he evaluat the 
p 


ives 
ee l Pap a l 


fraction : is the number of wires per inch of length of coil space, 


therefore, if the coil is uniformly wound and is divided by Ku, 


the number of wires of that particular size that can be wound 
in 1 square inch of cross-section of the coil, the result will be 


the depth d of the winding; then d=— x, or by substitution 


w 


of the value of ; 3 


2 
d=1.04 ( J x x2 
aks l p 


are given in Table II. 


The values of 


aNw 


22. To obtain the size of wire from the formula of Art. 19, 
the value of M must be known, while to obtain the depth d 
of the winding from the formula of Art. 21, the size of the wire 


must be known. The value of 


—, on which the depth 
ot ie 


depends, does not change much from size to size of wire; hence, 
a guess can be made as to the value of M; and, the size of 


wire a approximated and this approximation corrected later if 
necessary. 


23. The formulas just developed are applied to the design 
of the field coils for the 5-horsepower motor as follows: The 
perimeter of the pole piece, Fig. 1, is 5.5+3.25+5.5+3.25 
=173 inches. Let it be assumed that the coil will be taped, 
and that, to allow for clearance and insulation between the pole 
and the wire, .9 inch more will be required. Then, the shortest 


TABLE II 
DATA ON MAGNET WIRE, BROWN & SHARPE GAUGE 


Kw= Number of Wires eee — L - 
Seal Surana ae ea Beat Wire wer cairns 
Shoe See vee ee Single-Cotton Double-Cotton 

Covered | Covered Covered Covered 

4 22.2 L085 X105- 
5 277 1008S Lom 
6 BATT By Ka Gita pee 
7 43-4 I.105X10 ° 
8 54 jlipee icye 
9 67 Iet4 ClO 
10 87.5 84 Tipe <1On, Ets PCLor 
Il 109 104 Its 10° Tig, kon, 
12 135 129 tr Seta TESS 5GIO © 
13 168 161 T1082 0G105" 1.205 Os 
14 207 198 Tis <tOm Piet TOR, 
15 256 246 Tue oS Tee 1.25 105° 
16 315 17248 tos: 
17 388 T2608 5108) 
18 478 1.29 X10 ° 
19 585 33 IO 
20 715 1.370% Lon 
21 875 TeAty TOs” 
22 1070 Te Gee tOe 
23 1290 Tes 2e>CIon 
24 1570 I.5o0 Om 
25 1880 106m (iO. 
26 2250 E75 Clon 
27 2690 LeseiGn 
28 3240 1:03°><10 ° 
29 3890 DORE 10.” 
30 4700 213 X10 © 
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length of a turn S will be 17.5+.9=18.4 inches. The coil space, 
Fig. 1, will be 4 inches and the net length / for winding the wire 
will be taken as 3.9 inches. For the depth of the winding d, 
a preliminary estimate of .6 inch will be made. 

The mean length of a turn will be the perimeter, 18.4 inches, 
plus the circumference of a circle having a diameter d or a 


radius - as there are four 90° bends in one turn, and each bend 


of a mean turn has a radius of ; inches, then, M=S-+7 d=18.4 
+3.1416 X.6=20.3 inches. The size of wire, in circular mils, 
calculated by the formula of Art. 19, when J T is taken as 


2,147, Art. 11, and when a voltage e of “= is impressed on 


each coil of the six field coils, will be 


ied 1.04 20.3 X2,147 
115 
6 


Reference to Table I shows that a wire having an area of 
2,365 circular mils would be between the sizes 16 and 17 B. & S. 
gauge. 


= 2,365 circular mils 


24. The peripheral velocity of the armature is 
143.1416 x 200 
12 
curve .B, shows that the indicated rise in temperature for 
1 watt per square inch for a taped main field coil on a frame 
without interpoles is 69° C. For a rise of 40° C. in tempera- 


ture, the watts per square inch will be som 08. 


=733 feet per minute. Reference to Fig. 4, 


25. The depth of the winding d may now be calculated. 


From Table II the value of ie > for No. 17 B. &S. single-cotton 
aKky 


ey hae nae : 
covered wire is aii Substitution of the numerical values 
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determined in the formula of Art. 21 gives d=1 04x 


2,147 
x (=F 39 y x5 x 58 .68 inch. 

The corrected value of M in the formula of Art. 20 will be 
M =18.4+3.1416 X.68 =20.5 inches. 

The corrected value of the size of wire a, expressed in cir- 
cular mils, as calculated by the formula of Art. 19 will be 

_ 1.04 20.5 X2,147 = 2,388, 

115 


6 

The nearest size of wire is No. 16 B. & S., which has an area 
of 2,583 circular mils, or 8 per cent. more than is required. 
If No. 16 B. & S. wire is used, the coils will maintain 8 per cent. 
more ampere-turns than 2,147, or 2,147+2,147x.08=2,319 
ampere-turns. If this value is not considered satisfactory it 
will be necessary to wind the coils partly of No. 16 B. & S. 
single-cotton covered wire and partly of No. 17 B. & S. single- 
cotton covered wire. 


26. When making up coils of two sizes of wire in series 
it is customary to wind the larger wire in which for equal lengths 
the least loss takes place underneath and the smaller size out- 
side. When using two sizes of wire in this way there is a slight 
loss in efficiency in the performance of the coils, and to make 
an approximate allowance for this, the ampere-turns should 
be increased 2 per cent. and the watts per square inch 4 per 
cent. When these corrections are made, the ampere-turns 
will be 2,147+2,147x.02=2,190; and the watts per square 
inch will be .58+.58x.04=.603. The change in the depth of 
winding d will be negligible. 

2%. The corrected size of wire, in circular mils, will then 
1.04 20.5 2,190 


be a= = 2,436 circular mails. 
iene ‘ 
6 
From the formula of Art. 18, the number of turns per coil 
1.04 x 2,190? 


will be T =—_—_——_ = 
3.9 X 2,436 X .603 
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To determine how many of the 871 turns are to be formed 
of No. 16 B. & S. gauge wire and how many of No. 17 B. & S. 
gauge wire, use a modification of the formula of Art. 19 solving 
for il aise bee 

1.04XM 
for No. 16 B. & S. wire and then the value of a for No. 17 B. &S. 
wire and determine the ampere-turns for each case. 

When the coils are wound entirely with No. 16 B. & S. wire, 


2,583x22 


First substitute the value of a 


4 A 2,322 


~ 1.04X 20.5 
When the coils are wound entirely with No. 17 B. & S. wire, 


2,048X=— 


T=——_——_—__= 1,841 
1.04 20.5 

28. For 2,190 ampere-turns, there must be a greater num- 
ber of turns of No. 16 B. & S. than of No. 17 B. & S. wire. The 
difference in the area of the two wires is 2,583 — 2,048 =535 cir- 
cular mils, while the difference in ampere-turns is 2,822—1,841 
=481, 

It may be said that if 100 per cent. of the turns are changed 
from No. 16 B. & S. to No. 17 B. & S. wire the reduction in 
ampere-turns would be 481. It is desired to reduce the ampere- 
turns from 2,322 to 2,190, or 132 ampere-turns; hence, if 
changing 100 per cent. reduces the ampere-turns 481, a reduc- 
tion of 132 ampere-turns will be accomplished by changing 


7 X871= 239 turns from No. 16 B. & S. to No. 17 B. & S. 


wire. There will be, therefore, 239 turns of No. 17 B. & S. 
wire and 871—239=632 turns of No. 16 B. & S. wire. 
Another method of proportioning the turns for each size 
of wire is as follows: The area of No. 16 B.& S. wire is 2,583 cir- 
cular mils; the desired area is 2,436 circular mils; the area of 
No. 17 B. & S. wire is 2,048 circular mils; and 2,583 —2,436 


=147; 2,583—2,048=535; 2,486—2,048 =388; = 5X87 =239 
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turns of No. 17 B. & S. wire; 5g X871 = 632 turns of No. 16 
B. & S. wire. 


29. The calculated number of turns may be checked as 
follows: The value K,, Table II, indicates that 315 No. 16 
B. & S. single-cotton covered wires may be wound in 1 square 


inch. For 632 turns, aan? square inches, are required. The 


net length of winding space is 3.9 inches; therefore, the depth 
Sa eur nde or heNom OBA a Sewire willl be 597513 


inches. 

The shortest length of a turn is 18.4 inches, Art. 23, then 
the mean length of a turn for the No. 16 B. & S. wire will be 
18.4+3.1416 X .513 = 20.01 inches. 

The resistance of 632 turns of No. 16 B. & S. wire in each 
coil (Art: 19) will be r= LEX OL XS = 5.09 alin. 

The length of the outside turn of the No. 16 B. & S. wire 
winding will be 18.4+3.1416x(2X.513)=21.6 inches, and 
this is also the length of the shortest turn of the No. 17 B. & S. 
wire winding. The indicated value of K, for a No. 17 B. & S. 
single-cotton covered wire, Table II, is 888 wires. The cross- 


sectional area required for 239 turns will be an .616 square 


inch. The depth of the winding will be _. =.158 inch: The 


depth for both windings will be .513-+.158=.671 inch. This 
is very close to the result of the preliminary calculation of 
.68 inch, Art. 25. 


30. The mean length of a turn of the No. 17 B. & S. wire 
Prine Myilbau 1s4-estatax |2x (513+=")| =22.12 


inches. The resistance of the No. 17 B. & S. wire coil will be 
lc 1.04 X 22.12 239 _ 5 » Pe 
2,048 


ILT 137B—12 
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The total resistance per coil will be 5.09+2.7=7.79 ohms, 
and for the six coils in series the resistance will be 46.74 ohms. 


The current in the shunt field will be ra = 2.46 amperes. 


31. The actual excitation will be 2.46 871=2,143 ampere- 
turns; whereas, as calculated in Art. 11, 2,147 ampere-turns 
was desired. Motors manufactured in quantities often run 
2 to 3 per cent. above or below their average speed; and a 
change in the excitation of 4 or 5 per cent. is necessary to cause 
a change of 2 or 3 per cent. in the speed. Therefore, the excita- 
tion just calculated may be considered as close enough. 


32. The actual watts per square inch for the No. 16 B. &S. 
wire winding may be calculated from the formula 


_1.04 1? T _ 1.042.406? 632 
la 3.9 X 2,583 


For the No. 17 B. & S. wire winding, p= 


VOUS ehAr 


1.04 X 2.462 x 239 
3.9X2,048 


= .188 watt. 
The total loss per square inch will be .395+.188=.583 watt 
instead of the estimated value .58 watt, Art. 24. 


33. It was assumed, Art. 26, that the excitation of 2,147 
ampere-turns would fall short by 2 per cent. and the value of 
.58 watt per square inch would fall short by 4 per cent. On 
this account the calculations following were made with the values 
of 2,190 ampere-turns and .603 watt. The final calculations 


are 2,143 ampere-turns and .583 watt. The first is eae 
X100=2.1 per cent. less than the estimated value of 2,190 
ampere-turns, and =a = .19 per cent. less than the 
original value 2,147 PN oot id 

.583 — .58 


The value .588 watt is FIST Mee Ce per cent. more 


than the calculated value .58 watt; therefore, the allowance 


—— 
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of 4 per cent., making the value .603 watt, was greater than 
necessary. 

An allowance is only necessary when there are two sizes of 
wire in the coil, and the amount to allow may be determined 
by experience. In any case the allowance is small. 


MAGNETIC CIRCUIT FOR A 150-KILOWATT 
GENERATOR 


34. The following problem relates to the magnetic circuit 
of the 150-kilowatt, six-pole generator, the armatures of which 
were designed in Design of Duirect-Current Machines, Part 1. 

There will be a commutating pole for every main pole and 
it will be best to make these poles as long, or nearly as long, 
as the armature core. The armature is 7 inches in length, and 
for trial purposes the length of the commutating pole will be 
taken as 6 inches. For such a generator an air gap of 3% inch 
or ¢ inch would be suitable, and a length of air gap of 3% inch 
for the commutating pole will be assumed. 

By substitution of values in the formula of Art. 47, Design 
of Direct-Current Machines, Part 2, the compensation will be, 

pL a pel Ota 
di) Tare Aa 158 per cent. 


35. The approximate value of the total ampere-conductors 
for the whole armature core was estimated as 64,000. Dividing 
the value by 6, which is the number of commutating poles, and 
64,000 

x 


by 2, the number of conductors to a turn, gives 5 = 5,330, 


which is the approximate value of the armature reaction. The 
number of ampere-turns that must he put on each commutating 
pole is 158 per cent. more than the value of the armature 
reaction, or 5,3301.156=6,160 an-pere-turns, approximately. 
All of these ampere-turns tend to set up leakage flux in the sides 
of the commutating poles. 

The coils on the commutating poles are so connected as te 
oppose the armature magnetomotive force, and the difference 
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between 6,160 and 5,330, or 830 ampere-turns, is the magneto- 
motive force that establishes flux through the ends of the 
commutating poles. 


386. The commutating pole should span 15 per cent. of the 
pole pitch, as stated in Art. 48, Design of Diurect-Current 


Machines, Part 2, or its width should be SISO 16 


= 2.12 inches. 

The main poles cover 70 per cent. of the pole pitch, which is 
the space between centers of main poles, and 15 per cent. of 
this space is taken up by the commutating poles, leaving only 
30—15 

2 
commutating pole. As 15 per cent. is equivalent to 2.12 inches, 
7.5 per cent. will be equivalent to 1.06 inches, which is the dis- 
tance between the main pole and the commutating pole. 


=7.5 per cent. uncovered space on either side of the 


37. The commutating-pole leakage may be taken as occur- 
ing along the 6 inches that the pole actually occupies, plus 
1 inch, or a total of 7 inches. The distance to the main poles 
is 1 inch, which will be the allowance for the spreading of 
the flux. 

If the leakage is assumed as 7 lines per ampere-turn, per 
inch, and per side, the leakage flux per commutating pole will 
be 7X 6,160 <7 X 2 = 604,000 lines. 


38. The number of ampere-turns J T required to force 
a flux having a density B across an air gap of length / will be 


IT=.313X/X5; then B= Be ; 

3138 X1 

mutating pole the ampere-turns available are 830 and the length 

of the air gap is 335 inch; then the density in the gap at the ends 

of these commutating poles will be B SS 14,100 lines 
313 X x5 


At the end of the com- 


per square inch. 

While the density should be corrected as explained in Art. 6, 
this uncorrected value is sufficiently accurate for determining 
the size of the commutating pole. The actual area of the end 
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of the pole will be 2.126 square inches, but it will be neces- 
sary to allow, say, the length of the air gap all around the pole 
for the fringing flux at the edges. The area will then be [2.12 
+2(.1875)] x [6 +2(.1875)]=2.5X6.375=15.94 square inches, 
and the flux through this area will be 15.94 14,100 = 225,000 
lines. 

The total flux in a commutating pole will be the sum of the 
end flux and the leakage flux, or 225,000+ 604,000 = 829,000 
lines. If the pole is made straight, that is, with parallel sides, 
so that its section will be 2.12X6=12.72 square inches, the 
829,000 


12.72 


maximum density in the commutating pole will be 


= 65,000 lines per square inch. 


39. The flux in the commutating poles varies with the load. 
If the poles are of steel, they will reach saturation at about 
100,000 lines per square inch; and with a full-load density of 
65,000 lines per square inch, the saturation point would be 
reached at about 50 per cent. overload. When these poles 
become saturated their regulating function is impaired and 
sparking at the brushes will probably ensue. The overload 
margin allowed should be sufficient for an ordinary machine. 
If this allowance is considered too great, the size of the com- 
mutating pole may be reduced, thus reducing the margin. A 
reduction in the size of the pole will reduce the leakage area 
and thus, because of the reduced leakage flux, will not greatly 
increase the density. 

Whenever the density in the commutating pole is very low, 
the pole may be made smaller than its end; that is, the pole 
may be made with a shoe on the end, shaped much like that 
ona main pole, for spreading the flux over the armature surface. 

The commutating poles could be made smaller for the 250- 
and 550-volt windings because the brushes in these cases are 
narrower and span a smaller angle, but to preserve uniformity 
of the frames for the three types of armatures all of the poles 
will be made alike. 


40. The value of the leakage constant for this magnet 
frame may be approximated by using the same leakage for 
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the main pole as for the commutating pole for the region oppo- 
site the commutating pole and 44 lines per ampere-turn per inch 
and per side for the leakage from main pole to main pole direct. 

The main poles will be made the same length parallel to the 
shaft as the armature, or 7 inches. From a sketch of the poles, 
to scale, as Fig. 6, the main-pole tips will be found to be 44 inches 
apart. Allowing 4% inches over the length of 7 inches, for the 
spreading out of the leakage flux, makes 114 inches. Of this 
length, 7 inches was allowed for the commutating pole; hence, 
over the 4} remaining inches the leakage of 44 lines per ampere- 
turn per side and per inch exists. The total leakage flux per 
ampere-turn is then, [(43*41)+(7X7)]x12=8173 lines per 
ampere-turn. Allow, say, 820 for the leakage constant of this 
frame. 


41. The considerations determining the length of the air 
gap are mechanical clearance and voltage regulation. Any- 
thing more than % of an inch should be sufficient for mechanical 
clearance. If the air gap is too small with respect to the rest 
of the magnetic circuit of a generator, the voltage will change 
considerably with changes of load. As this effect is caused 
by the load currents, it is well, as in the case of motors, to pro- 
portion the ampere-turns expended in the air gap to the arma- 
ture reaction per pole. The gap ampere-turns for average 
generators are from 70 to 125 per cent. of the armature reaction, 
the latter value giving the better voltage regulation. In this 
problem, assume the gap ampere-turns to be from 80 to 90 per 
cent. of the armature reaction. The armature reaction is about 
5,330 ampere-turns per pole; therefore, the gap ampere-turns 
should be from 4,300 to 4,800 ampere-turns. 


42. In Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 1, the 
armature flux was estimated as 24.7 megalines for the 125-volt 
machine, 25 megalines for the 250-volt machine, and 25.4 mega- 
lines for the 550-volt machine. 

For 25 megalines, the average density under the main pole 
piece, as calculated from a modification of formula 1 of Art. 4, 


Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 1, will be a ae 
Tard 
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7 25,000,000 

.7X3.1416 X27 X7 
effective air-gap density will be greater than this. Assume a 
value of 70,000 lines. With a gap density of 70,000 lines and a 
length of air gap of s4 inch, the gap ampere-turns will be J T 
= .313X34X70,000 = 4,800. 


=60,200 lines per square inch. The 


43. The125-volt armature has 84 slots, each .351 inch wide. 

width of slot _ .351 
lengthofairgap 3% 
it is seen that if the abscissa is 1.6, the ordinate will be .23. 

The circumference of the armature=27X3.1416=84.82 
inches. The effective circumference is less than this by .23 X84 
X .351 =6.78 inches, and, therefore, is 84.82 —6.78 = 78.04 inches. 

The actual length of the armature is 7 inches, but there is 
one air vent 4 inch wide. Then 4 divided by 345=2.3, which 
will be the value of the abscissa, Fig. 2, corresponding to an 
ordinate of .31. The effective width of the air vent will be 
.81X.5=.155 inch. The effective length of the armature will 
be 7 —.155=6.845 inches. 

For a 70-per-cent. polar angle, the effective area of the air 
gap will be 78.04 6.845 x .7 =374 square inches. 

The effective gap density for 24.7 megalines is 24,700,000 
+ 374=66,000 lines per square inch, and the ampere-turns 
required for a 35-inch air gap will be J T=.313X 34X66,000 
=4,519. As this value is between 4,300 and 4,800 ampere- 
turns, it will be considered satisfactory. 


The fraction =1.6. Byreferenceto Fig. 2, 


The values, 3 inch for the length of the air gap for the main 


poles, and 374 square inches for the effective area of the air gap, 
are also considered satisfactory. 


44. The 250-volt armature has 110 slots, each .268 inch 


wide. The abscissa, Fig. 2, will be 208 = 1.28, and the corre- 


32 
sponding ordinate will be .19. 


The circumference of the armature should be reduced .19X 110 
X.268=5.6 inches; therefore, the effective circumference will 
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be 84.82—5.6=79.22 inches. The effective length of the arma- 
ture is 6.845 inches, and the effective area of the air gap will be 
79.22 X 6.845 X .7 =380 square inches. 


45. The 550-volt armature has 59 slots, each .5 inch wide. 


The abscissa, Fig. 2, will be » 9.99, and the corresponding 
32 
ordinate will be .305. The circumference of the armature should 


be reduced .305X59X.5=9 inches; therefore, the effective cir- 
cumference will be 84.82—9=75.82 inches. The effective 
length of the armature is 6.845 inches, and the effective area 
of the air gap will be 75.826.845X.7=363 square inches. 


46. When calculating the sizes of the various armature 
slots the assumption was made that the same amount of steel 
was to be punched out in each of the three cases; there- 
fore, the total cross-sectional area at the tooth roots and at 
the tooth tops will be the same for the three types of arma- 
ture. It is not necessary that this be done, but it is some- 
times desirable to do so, because the only difference between 
the magnetic circuits of the three windings is in the teeth 
and the air gaps, and if these are nearly alike, the magnetic 
circuits of the three types of machines may be considered as 
identical. In this case the effective areas of the air gaps are 
374,380, and 363 square inches, and the average will be 
872 square inches. 

The errors in using this average value for the area of the air 
gap and in considering the magnetic circuits as identical are 


2 8 
—>100=.53 per cent. plus; ——xX100=2.1 per cent. plus; 
374 : 380 


and sgn? per cent. minus for the gap ampere-turns. For 


very careful calculations these errors might be considered too 
great, but ordinarily it is expensive to construct a machine 
of this size so that its air gap is within .01 inch of its correct 


length. The length .01 inch corresponds to > 100 =4.5 per 
cent. of the length of the air gap, so that the error of averaging 
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the air-gap areas is small with respect to the probable error 
in the gap itself. 


47. The excitation available for establishing magnetic 
leakage is that required for the armature core, the teeth, the 
air gap, and the allowance to overcome the effects of armature 
_reaction. The effective area of the armature core was found 
to be 358 square inches, and the length of this part of the mag- 
netic circuit is 5 inches, as indicated in Fig. 6. For a flux of 


25 megalines, the density in the core will be aie = 70,000 
lines per square inch. 

Reference to Fig. 1, Destgn of Dvrect-Current .Machines, 
Part 2, shows that a density of 70,000 lines in annealed sheet 
steel requires 12 ampere-turns per inch, so for- 5 inches, 
60 ampere-turns will be required. The densities at the tooth 
roots and tops for a flux of 25 megalines and for the areas of 
184 and 227 square inches, as previously determined, will be, 
respectively, 2 OO NOU 36,000, and 2S MUO 575 100 

184 227 
lines per square inch. 


48. The tooth may be considered as being divided into 
four parts, as in the case of the 5-horsepower motor problem, 
Art. 9. The difference in density between the bottoms and 
tops of the teeth is 136,000—110,100 = 25,900 lines, and it may 
be considered that this density changes in four equal increments 


The density at the top of the tooth is 110,100 lines, and at 
the top of the next section it will be 110,100+6,475 = 116,575 
lines. The average density for the first section will be 

10,100+116,575 : 
a “t batt -= 113,338 lines. The average density in the 
second section will be 113,338+6,475=119,813 lines; in the 
third section 6,475 more, or 126,288; and in the fourth section 
6,475 more than in the third section, or 132,763 lines per square 
inch. The ampere-turns per inch for these sections are found 
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from Fig. 1, Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 2, to be 
215, 380, 550, and 750 ampere-turns, and the average of these 


will be casisalamS Ie y The length of the teeth 


is 1.65 inches; therefore, the ampere-turns required for the 
teeth will be 4741.65 =782. 

The density for the 35-inch air gap, found by using the aver- 
age values 25,000,000 lines and 372 square inches, will be 
25,000,000 

372 
be 35 X 67,200 X .313 = 4,601. 


= 67,200; and the ampere-turns for the air gap will 


49. This generator is equipped with commutating poles, 
and the brushes are not shifted from the true neutral position; 
therefore, there will be no back ampere-turns. Because of 
the action of the commutating poles, there should be no short- 
circuited currents in the coils undergoing commutation. There 
remains only the weakening effect due to the shifting of the 
flux under the main poles.. 

With an armature reaction of 5,330 ampere-turns, gap ampere- 


neue 1.16, the armature interference 


turns 4,601, and a ratio 


$} 


may be taken as about 10 per cent. of the armature reaction, 
or 533 ampere-turns. 


50. The excitation establishing magnetic leakage will be 
the sum of 60 ampere-turns for the armature core, 782 for the 
teeth, 4,601 for the gap, and 533 for the armature interference 
caused by the armature reaction, or a total of 5,976 ampere- 
turns. With a leakage constant of 820, Art. 40, the leakage 
flux for 5,976 ampere-turns will be 820 5,976 =4,900,000 lines. 

The armature flux was taken as 25 megalines; therefore, the 
maximum flux in the cores of the field magnets will be 4.9-+25 
=29.9 megalines, or 29.9+25=1.196 times the armature flux. 
This ratio, 1.2 approximately, of the field flux to the armature 
flux is the coefficient of magnetic leakage and will remain nearly 
constant for changes of flux, but will change for changes in the 
length of the air gap. 
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51. If the armature flux is 25 megalines and the leakage 
coefficient is 1.2, the field flux will be 251.2=30 megalines 
for the six poles, or 5 megalines per pole. 

The poles are to be of sheet-steel punchings, 90 per cent. of 
which may be considered as metal and 10 per cent. as scale 
and air space. A density of about 95,000 lines per square inch 


should be used, so for 5 megalines, _— = 52.6 square inches 


of metal, or me = 58.4 square inches of punchings, will be 


required. 

The main poles will be made 7 inches long parallel to the shaft; 
therefore, for an area of 58.4 square inches, the pole section 
should be 7 inches by 8.34 inches. If the section is made 
7 inches by 84 inches, the density for the 5-megaline field flux will 


AUS = 96,000 lines per square inch. The metal 


7X8.25X.9 
area of the six poles will be 7X8.25X .9X6=312 square inches. 


then be 


52. The radial length of the space for the field coil may be 

taken as from 60 to 75 per cent. of the pole pitch. If a value 

: : : 27 X3.1416 

of 65 per cent. is assumed, the coil space will be ——~——— 
X.65=9.19 inches, or practically 9} inches. 

It is assumed that the coils will be wound on spools with 
insulating heads. These heads will be at least 2 inch thick 
so that the spool will measure about 10 inches over all. To 
allow room for such a spool, the bore of the seat of the poles 
on the frame, Fig. 6, will be about 49 inches. The length of 
the average magnetic path in the pole may be measured as 
11 inches, as indicated in Fig. 6. The ampere-turns per inch 
required for a density of 96,000 lines per square inch in unan- 
nealed steel, Fig. 1, Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 2, 
is 51.5 and the magnetomotive force for 11 inches will be 
567 ampere-turns. 


53. The flux in the yoke will be one-half of that in the pole, 
or 2.5 megalines. For a density of 75,000 lines per square inch 
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in cast steel, the yoke section will be SUL square 
75,000 

inches. The area required for the total flux is 12 times this, 
or 400 square inches. The length of the magnetic path in the 
yoke, as measured in Fig. 6, will be about 124 inches; but since 
the yoke spreads out over the field coils, the length of the path 
is taken as 15 inches. For a density of 75,000 lines per square 
inch, the corresponding ampere-turns per inch in cast steel 
will be 24, and for 15 inches the required magnetomotive force 
will be 24 15=360 ampere-turns. 


54. The data for the magnetic circuit may be recorded as 
shown in the table below 


MaGnetic CIRCUIT 


| 
Area 
Length : 
Part Square Material 
Inches Inches 
Armature core...... 358 5 Annealed steel 
SUOOLITOOTS . cacc iene bal moe ROL Be 
ShOCLOLODS or... yeu 2047 
Effective air gap.... 372 a5 Air 
Maenet pole........ BIZ II Unannealed steel 
Macnet yoke... 2.15): 400 15 Cast steel 
| 


55. As there are a number of different fluxes to be con- 
sidered with the various windings, it will be best to compute 
and plot a saturation curve. Let it be assumed that the suc- 
cessive armature fluxes are 10, 20, 25, and 28 megalines, then 
the densities and corresponding ampere-turns may be com- 
puted as shown in the tabulation of data for saturation curve. 


56. The values of B and I T determined for the 25-megaline 
flux are inserted in columns 6 and 7. The values of B for the 
other total fluxes will be proportional to these fluxes directly 
and may be so calculated. Thus, for the 10-megaline flux, 
divide the armature-core density, 70,000, by 23, which equals 
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CRE: Ora ake 28,000 lines per square 
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© | en Bi SO) Se Ee twice 28,000, or 56,000 
on nme + : ‘ 
Cg a oP lines per square inch. 
For the 28-megaline 
Siete natal ° flux, the value of B for 
,»|c| % & 82S | & | the armature core will 
Z 7 © || be 28,000X2.8=78,- 
So —— 400 lines per square 
a ene eee 8 inch. When comput- 
Boi co) SSSR ne ing the density in the 
~ I~ &-H OO Oy 1 d = ki th 
is HoH poles and yoke the 
Oo | leakage coefficient of 
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ova es Coo Ho SO density the ampere- 
& mWoOowMo Mr” e 
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. || tained from Fig. 1, 
= a 0 938 | 2 || Design of Direct-Cur- 
g SN ra c || rent Machines, Part 2, 
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SNe 8 8 8 8 g 3 path through which 
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Co MD Se A 83 ‘ . . . 
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: 8 $2 Go. G8 explained in Arts. 9 
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57. If the total flux is plotted against the ampere-turns 
per pole, a saturation curve of the machine is obtained, as shown 
in Fig. 7. This curve may be checked experimentally when the 
machine is completed, by operating it at no load at a coustant 
speed and observing the terminal volts with varying currents 
in the shunt-field windings. The flux may then be calculated 
from the voltage, the speed, and the number of conductors in 
the armature winding, by the formula of Art. 2, Design of 
Direct-Current Machines, Part 1; and the field excitation 
expressed in ampere-turns is the product of the current in the 
field winding and the number of turns per coil. 


FIELD COILS FOR A 150-KILOWATT GENERATOR 


58. The 125-volt armature has one turn per coil, parallel 
winding, with 168 coils and commutator segments. The num- 


ber of armature turns per pole will be “= 28, but since this is 


a six-path winding, only one-sixth of the total armature current 
is established in each of these 28 turns. The armature ampere- 


turns per pole will be equivalent to those in a coil of a 42 turns 


carrying the total armature current. 

In Art. 34 the compensation for the commutating-pole wind- 
ing was calculated as 158 per cent. Each commutating pole 
should have 158 per cent. more turns than 4%, or 4.661.156 
= 5.4 turns. 

The number of turns on these poles must be nearly correct; 
5 turns is too few and 6 turns too many. Two methods may 
be utilized: one, to put 5 and 6 turns on alternate commu- 
tating poles; and the other, to put 6 turns on all poles and, by 
means of a low-resistance conductor connected across the series 
of coils, to shunt a part of the current to reduce the ampere- 
turns. The latter method will now be considered. 


59. The current output of the 125-volt machine is 1,200 
amperes. To obtain the same value of ampere-turns for the 
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6-turn coil as the 5.4-turn coil will have with the full current 
of 1,200 amperes, the current must be reduced 10 per cent. by 
shunting +45 of the total current around the coil. The reduced 
current in the 6-turn coil will be 1,200 .9=1,080 amperes. 
The peripheral velocity of the armature is 4,060 feet per 
minute. Reference to curve c, Fig. 4, shows that one watt per 
square inch for a bare commutating-pole coil and a peripheral 
velocity of 4,060 feet will produce a rise in temperature of about 
30°C: For a 40° CG. rise, 40 
+30=1.33 watts per square 
anch may be dissipated. 


60. The length of the 
commutating pole, Fig. 6, is 
= ge 
49 PT OX) 1038, 


10? inches, approximately. 
Allowance of 4 inch at the 
armature end for support- 
ing the coil and two ?-inch 
insulating washers leaves 
93 inches net coil space. In 
this space there are to be 
6 turns, each carrying 1,080 
amperes. 

When the leads are 
brought out as shown in 
Fig. 8, and the turns are 
wound spirally, there will be 
on the narrow side of the core near the terminals, five loops, num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 5,and 6 and two terminal conductors numbered 
Jand?. The distance parallel to the pole from the upper side of 
conductor 1 to the lower side of 7 is tobe 9.5 inches. These con- 
ductors are equally spaced and there are 7 of them, one more 
than the number of turns because of the spiral method of winding, 
each carrying a current of 1,080 amperes, between the extreme top 
and the bottom of the coil; that is, within the space of 95 inches. 
The ampere-conductors per inch, upon which the heating 


ILT 137B—13 
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1,080 X7 


depends will be =796. In this coil there are six turns, 


but - does not represent the correct ampere-conductors per 
inch unless T is taken as seven. 


61. From the formula of Art. 17, the circular mils per 


ampere of the conductor will be 771.04 ; "1 =1.04x796 
p 


x a =622. For 1,080 amperes, 622 1,080 = 672,000 circular 

‘ ; , cane : te 3.1416 
mils will be required. This is equivalent to ee 
= 528,000 square mils, or .528 square inches. 


62. Seven conductors will be spread in a length of 9.5 inches, 
or the space allowance for each conductor will be 9.5+7=1.36 
inches. Allowing § inch for insulation and clearance, the cop- 


per conductor could be 1.86—.125=1.235 inches wide by sas 


1.235 
=.428 inch deep. If the conductor is made .5 inch deep, it 
should be made .528+.5=1.056 inches wide. Let it be decided 
to build the conductor of 10 strands, each .11 inch wide and 
.5 inch deep. The total width will be 10*.11=1.1 inches, 
and the cross-sectional area of the conductor will be 10.11.5 
=.55 square inch. The general appearance of the coil without 
spool heads and supports will be as indicated in Fig. 8. 


63. Allowance of a clearance of 34; inch between the pole 
and the copper, for insulation, makes the shortest distance from 
copper to copper on opposite sides of a pole that is 24 inches 
thick equal to 2$+ 33+ 33;=2% inches. The distance from 
center to center of copper is 24-+4+1=3 inches. The ends of 
the coils are half circles of 3-inch mean diameter. The mean 
length of a turn will be (2*6)+3.1416 <3 =21.42 inches. 

The area of the conductor is .55 square inch = 550,000 square 
mils = 550,000+ .7854= 700,000 circular mils. Each coil con- 
sists of 6. turns, each 21.42 inches long, plus two terminal leads 
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each about 3 inches in length. The total length of the coil 
will be 3+3+6 X 21.42 = 134.5 inches. 
As explained in Art. 19, the resistance of six coils in series, 


Bren noe will bay ee 6 = 00T2 oli. 


700,000 
As explained in Art. 17, the loss in watts per square inch of 
1.04 1,080? X7 —s 
Oe 1 2 
9.5 700,000 
64. The armature winding for the 250-volt generator has 
110 coils of one turn each arranged in two parallel paths. The 


copper in this coil will be p= 


number of armature turns per pole will be - and this divided 


by 2, the number of paths in the series armature winding, is 5503 ‘ 


the number of turns per commutating pole that are the equiva- 
lent of the armature turns per pole. The addition of 158 per 


cent. for compensation makes the number of turns cee 1.156 


=10.6 turns. It will be necessary to wind 11 turns for each 
commutating-pole coil. 

If the copper is wound edgewise and spirally, as indicated in 
Fig. 8, allow in the heating calculations for one more conductor 
than the number of turns, or 12 conductors per coil space, each 
carrying the full-load current of 600 amperes. The ampere-con- 


ductors per inch of the 93-inch coil space will be _ ae 758. 


65. For 1.33 watts per square inch, the circular mils per 
ampere will be 1.04X 758X 5 = 508. For 600 amperes, the 


conductor should have a sectional area of 593 600=355,800 
circular mils, 355,800 X .7854 = 279,000 square mils = .279 square 
inch. Ifthe same size of strip is used as in the case of the 125- 
volt generator, five strips in parallel would be employed, and 
the sectional area will be 5X.11X.5=.275 square inch. This 


6 
is equivalent to oN = 350,000 circular mils. 
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The total length of the coil will be 3+3-+11X21.42=241.6 
inches; and the resistance of the six coils in series, when hot, 
will be 204%241-8.6 — 90481 ohm. 

350,000 

66. The armature winding for the 550-volt generator has 
236 coils of 1 turn each and they are arranged in two paths. 
The number of turns per commutating pole, 153 per cent. com- 


pensation being allowed as before, will be mak 1.156 =22.74. 


It will be necessary towind the coilswith 23turnseach. The full- 
load current is 273 amperes; therefore, the ampere-conductors 


per inch on the commutating pole will be ee =690. 


67. For 1.83 watts per square inch, the circular mils per 


ampere should be 1.04690 X =o =540. For 273:amperes, the 


cross-sectional area should be 273X540 = 147,000 circular mils, 
147,000 X .7854=115,500 square mils, or .1155 square inch. 

If -inch copper strip is used, the total thickness of the con- 
ductor should be about .1155+.5=.231 inch thick It is prob- 
2xX.11*.5xX 108 

.7854 
=140,000 circular mils, would be sufficient, and there would 
be the advantage of using the same stock of copper as for the 
commutating coils of the 125-volt and 250-volt generators. 
If, upon trial, the conductor is heated more than is desirable, 
the new coils can be made of larger stock. 

The total length of the coil will be 3+3-+23 x 21.42=498.7 
inches, and the resistance of the six coils in series, when hot, 
will be eit Atalay = 0222 ohm. 

140,000 

68. Generators are usually required to compound; that is, 
to develop some desired voltage at no load and some other 
voltage, greater than the first, at full load. Also, there is often 
a decrease in the speed of a generator as it is loaded, and 
the action of the field windings must cause the generator to 


able that two strands of .11’’X.5” copper, or 
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compound in spite of the change in speed. Assume that the 
generators of the three specified voltages will be driven at 
600 revolutions per minute at no load, and at 575 revolutions 
per minute at full load. 


69. Let it be required that the 125-volt machine shall com- 
pound from 120 volts at no load to 125 volts at full load, both 
being terminal voltages. 

At no load, there is practically no drop of voltage in the arma- 
ture windings; therefore, the internal voltage developed is the 
same as the terminal voltage. The flux required to generate 
120 volts, as calculated by a modification of the formula of 
Art. 2, Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 1, will be 

Pee PDO 10120 X00 X10 
P Fn, 168 X 2600 


70. At full load the internal voltage must be greater than 
the terminal voltage 125 by an amount equal to the total drop 
in voltage in the armature winding, the brushes, the com- 
mutating-pole coils, and the series coils. The armature resis- 
tance is .00285 ohm and the drop in the armature winding will 
be 1,200 .00285=3.42 volts. The current density in the 
brushes is 29.1 amperes per square inch, and the drop in the 
brushes is 2.41 volts. The resistance of the commutating-pole 
winding is .0012 ohm, and the full-load current in these coils 
is 1,080 amperes. The drop will be 1,080X.0012=1.3 volts. 
The drop in the series-field winding is still unknown, but it 
is usually so small that an estimate is accurate enough for use 
in the calculation of the total flux. The winding data may be 
calculated on the assumption made and then corrected later 
if an error in the estimate is found. For the series-field wind- 
ing on commutating-pole machines, assume one-sixth of the 
armature drop, and for non-commutating pole machines, one- 
fourth of the armature drop. In this case § of 3.42=.57 volt. 

The generated internal electromotive force will be the ter- 
minal voltage plus the drop in voltage in th armature, brushes, 
commutating coils, and series coils, or 125+3.42+2.41+1.3 
+ .57=132.7 volts. It will be well to allow 133 volts, so as to 
leave something for the drop in the leads and connections. 


= 21.4 megalines. 
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The flux required to generate 133 volts at a speed of 575 revo- 
133 X6 X60 X 10° _o4 3 


luti inut ill be = 
utions per minute wi poD 1682575 


megalines. 


71. Reference to Fig. 7 shows that for 21.4 megalines, 
4,800 ampere-turns per pole are required, while for 24.8 mega- 
lines, 6,300 ampere-turns per pole are needed. At full load, 
besides the ampere-turns required for the flux used in gener- 
ating the internal voltage, there are needed, Art. 49, 
533 ampere-turns to overcome the effects of armature reaction, 
which makes a total of 6,833 ampere-turns. 

A shunt-field coil that maintains 4,800 ampere-turns on 


120 volts, under no-load conditions, will maintain 4.800 at 


120 
= 5,000 ampere-turns on 125 volts under full-load conditions. 
The full-load excitation of 6,833 ampere-turns will be made up 
of 5,000 ampere-turns for the shunt coil and 1,833 ampere-turns 
for the series coil. 


72. Reference to Fig. 6 shows that the total space for one 
shunt coil will be 10 inches. Let it be assumed that the coils 
are to be wound on spools provided with a sheet-iron body and 
heads of veneer board. The net space for wire will be 9} inches 
and there will be 6,833 ampere-turns per coil, or 6,883+9.25 
=789 ampere-turns per inch of winding space. 


73. These coils will have no wrapping of insulation over 
the wire; therefore, curve B, Fig. 4, should be used for deter- 
mining the rate of heat dissipation. The peripheral speed of 
the armature is 4,060 feet per minute, and for this value 1 watt 
per square inch will cause a rise of 35° C.; therefore, for a rise 


40 : ary 
of 40° C., cee watts per square inch may be dissipated. 


74. The circular mils per ampere required will be “3 1.04 


1 
ee Aen oe The full-load amperes are 1,200; there- 


fore, for a series coil of 1,833 ampere-turns, at least two turns 
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must be used. Two turns and 1,200 amperes will produce 2,400 
ampere-turns; therefore, for 1,833 ampere-turns the current 
will have to be shunted down to 1,88383+2=916.5 amperes. 
For 916.5 amperes, the cross-sectional area of the conductor 
will be, approximately, 916.5X674=618,000 circular mils, 
618,000 X .7854=485,000 square mils, or .485 square inch. 
The series coil may be placed either alongside or underneath 
the shunt coil. In the latter case, a strip conductor is com- 
monly used for the larger machines. In this case, assume the 
series coil to be beneath the shunt coil and the copper strip 
to be 9 inches wide and .055 inch thick, or .495 square inch 
in cross-section. 


75. The section of the main pole piece, Fig. 6, is 81 inches 
by 7 inches, and the perimeter 2X84++2X7=30.5 inches. 
The length of the shortest turn 
in the field spool will be about 
1 inch more than this, or 31.5 
inches. 

To insulate the copper of the 
series winding, let it be wound 
with a strip of muslin about 
15 inches wide wrapped around 
the copper strip as far as it will || 
go. The muslin is 6 inches |}") 
wider than the strip, so that it || 
will cover one side and lap 3 
inches along both edges on the 
other side, thus leaving 3 inches near the center of that side 
bare. Between every layer so wound there will be two thick- 
nesses of muslin near the edges and one thickness near the 
middle of the copper strip. The thickness of the muslin strip 
may be taken as .01 inch, which makes the insulation thick- 
ness per turn .02 inch. Sheet copper .055 inch thick usually 
requires a little extra room due to slight irregularities in the 
surface; therefore, it is well to allow .03 inch for insulation 
per turn. The depth of the series winding will be 2 (.055+-.03) 
=.17 inch. 
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To obtain the mean length of a series turn add 3.1416X.17 
=.5 inch to the length of the shortest turn, 31.5 inches, making 
32 inches. The length of two turns will be 64 inches. 

When winding this coil, a lead } inch by 2 inches, Fig. 9, is 
soldered to one end of the large copper strip. The lead is 
bent at right angles and one of the spool heads is grooved 
to receive it. The lead should project about 3 inches from 
the coil. 


76. When calculating the resistance of the series coils, an 
allowance must be made for the leads and connections between 
the coils. The length of the connections between the series 
coils, Fig. 6, is estimated at. 10 inches, and the leads may 
be taken as equivalent to 5 inches each, or 10 inches for 
both. The allowance per coil for leads and connections will be 
20 inches. 

Let the connections be made of two strands of "x2" 
copper which together make the same cross-section as the 
leads, or $X2=.25 square inch. The copper in the coil has 
a cross-section of .495 square inch. A length of 20 inches 
of the smaller strip has the same resistance as 20x =40 
inches of the larger strip. Adding 40 inches to 64 inches of 
winding length makes 104 inches equivalent length of winding, 
leads, and connections per coil. A cross-section of .495 square 
inch is equivalent to 630,000 circular mils. As explained in 
Art. 19, the resistance of the six series coils, when hot, will be 


1.04 2104 <6=.00103 ohm. 
630,000 


77. As explained in Art. 17, the watts lost per square inch 
in the copper of the series coils with a current of 916.5 amperes 
1.04 X916.5°X2 _ 308. 

9 <x 630,000 

If the total allowable heat dissipation, in watts per square 
inch, is 1.14, Art. 73, and of this the series winding dissipates 
.308 watt per square inch, the shunt may dissipate .832 watt 
per square inch. 


will be p= 
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78. The shunt coils must maintain 5,000 ampere-turns, 
Art. 71, with a loss of .882 watt per square inch. The drop 
of voltage in the shunt coils should be about 80 per cent. of 
the line voltage, leaving 20 per cent. for the field rheostat; 
therefore, in this case there should be 125 .8=100 volts across 
the terminals of the six coils in series, or 100+6=16.7 volts 
across the terminals of each coil. 

The shortest turn of the shunt coil will be the same as the 
greatest turn of the series coil. The shortest turn of the series 
coil is 31.5 inches, the mean turn, 32 inches, and the greatest 
turn, 32} inches. The mean length of the shunt turn may be 
estimated as 36 inches, approximately. 


79. As explained in Art. 19, the size of the shunt wire 
1.0436 X 5,000 
16.7 
Reference to Table I shows that the next larger size of wire is 
No. 9 B. & S., having an area of 13,094 circular mils. If this 
size is used, the drop in volts in the six coils will be less than 
100 volts and, therefore, a greater drop must be absorbed in the 

field rheostat. 

If it is important to maintain just 100 volts on the coils, 
two sizes of wire may be used to wind the coils; but in 
generators a single size of wire is frequently used in the 
shunt coils. 


required will be a= =11,200 circular mils. 


80. As explained in Art. 18, the number of turns per coil 
will be ifasa ea eat 258. In sizes larger than No. 10 
94 X 138,094 x .832 
or No. 12 B. & S., it is customary to use double-cotton covered 
wire for field coils, while for smaller sizes, single-cotton covered 
wire may be used. No. 9 B. & S. double-cotton covered wire 
measures .126 inch in diameter. When wound side by side, 
the wires take up a little more room than their diameter and a 
practical rule is to allow for the size of double-cotton covered 
wire when single-cotton covering is to be used, and to allow 
for the size of triple-cotton covered wire when double-cotton 
covering is to be used. 
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No. 9 B. & S. triple-cotton covered wire has a diameter of 
13 inch; and in a length of 9% inches, 9.25+.13=71 turns 
may be placed in a single layer. Four such layers will make 
284 turns, which are more than required, but it will make a 
better looking coil to complete the last layer. 

With 284 turns per coil and 67 turns per square inch, Table II, 
4.24 square inches of winding space will be required. If 
this space is 94 inches wide, it will be 4.24+9.25=.46 inch 
deep. 


81. The shortest turn of the shunt coil is 32.5 inches in 
length, and the mean turn of the shunt coil will be 32.5+3.1416 
x .46=34 inches. As explained in Art. 19, the resistance of 
the six shunt coils, when hot, will be PM Tabet Niessen, 

13,094 
=4.6 ohms. 

For 5,000 ampere-turns with 284 turns, the current will be 
5,000 + 284=17.6 amperes, and the drop of voltage in the six 
coils will be 17.64.6=81 volts, leaving 44 volts for the field 
rheostat to absorb. 

As explained in Art. 17, the watts per square inch on the 


shunt coil will be Ff Le a 758. 


9.25 X 13,094 
The watts per square inch are .3808 for the series coils and .755 
for the shunt coils, or a total of 1.063. 


82. For the 250-volt machine, the no-load voltage may be 
taken as 240; hence, at 600 revolutions per minute, the total 
240 X 2X 60 X 108 

110X2X 600 
to Fig. 7 shows that for 21.8 megalines, 4,900 ampere-turns per 
pole will be required. 


flux will be p @= = 21.8 megalines. Reference 


83. The armature resistance is .0116 ohm, and the drop 
for the full-load current of 600 amperes will be .0116600 
=6.96 volts. The brush drop is 2.52 volts. The commutating- 
pole coils have a resistance of .00431 ohm and the drop will be 
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.00431 X600=2.59 volts. The drop in the series-field coils, 
including leads and connections, may be taken as 2 volts, 
approximately. The total drop will be 14 volts and the inter- 
nal electromotive force at full load will be 250+14=264 volts. 

At the full-load speed of 575 revolutions per minute, the 


8 
total flux required will be p O= Be SO SONS 25 megalines. 


110X2X575 

Reference to Fig. 7 shows that for 25 megalines, 6,450 ampere- 
turns will be required. If, as before, 533 ampere-turns are 
allowed for overcoming the effects of armature reaction, the 
total full-load excitation will be 6,450+533=6,983 ampere- 
turns. 

The shunt ampere-turns at no load are 4,900 and the ter- 
minal voltage 240. For a terminal voltage of 250, the shunt 


excitation at full load will be 4,900 = 5,1 OO ampere-turns. 


The series coils will provide 6,983 —5,100=1,883 ampere-turns. 


84. With the full-load current of 600 amperes, three turns 
will produce 1,800 ampere-turns, and four turns, 2,400. It 
will be best to use four turns and shunt a portion of the 
main current around the series coils to obtain the proper 
excitation. The current in the series coils should be 1,883 +4 
= 471 amperes. 


85. The length of the winding space for the shunt and the 
series coils is 94 inches, there being 6,9883+9.25=755 ampere- 
turns per inch. For a rate of heat dissipation of 1.14 watts 


per square inch, the circular mils per ampere will be 77104 


x 755 == =689. 
1.14 


86. The conductor for the series coil should have a cross- 
section of 689471=325,000 circular mils, 325,000 .7854 
= 255,000 square mils, or .255 square inches. Sheet copper 
.03 inch thick by 9 inches wide has a cross-sectional area of 
.27 square inches, or 344,000 circular mils, and this is ample. 
Adding an allowance of .03 inch per turn of conductor for 
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insulation, Art. 75, the depth of the series winding will be 
.03 X4+.03 X4=.24 inch. 

The shortest length of a turn on the spool is 313 inches and 
the mean length of a turn of the series coil will be .243.1416 
+31.5=32.25 inches. The length of copper for four turns 
will be 32.25x4=129 inches. Adding 40 inches per coil, 
Art. 76, as an allowance for leads and connections, makes 
the equivalent length of copper in the coil, as far as resistance 
is concerned, about 129+40=169 inches. 


87. The resistance of the six series coils, when hot, will be 


leas <6 = .00307 ohm. 
344,000 


The watts lost per square inch in the series coil will be 
2 
_ 1.04471 mae 298 
9x 344,000 
The watts per square inch permissible in the shunt coil are 
1.14—.298= 842. 


88. The full-load excitation of the shunt coil, 5,100 ampere- 
turns, is nearly the same as for the 125-volt generator, but the 
voltage is double; therefore, the cross-sectional area of the 
shunt-coil wire will be half that of the 125-volt machine, or 
about 6,500 circular mils. A No. 12 B. & S. wire with a cross- 
sectional area of 6,529 circular mils will be selected. 

1.04 5,100? 


The number of turns per shunt coil will be T =————— 
93 X 6,529 X .842 


= $32. 

Either single- or double-cotton covered wire will be satis- 
factory. Single-cotton covered wire will be selected and the 
outside diameter of double-cotton covered wire will be used 
in determining the number of turns per layer, which will be 
9.25+.091=102. Six layers will contain 612 turns and this 
number will be used. The current for 5,100 ampere-turns will 
be 5,100+612=8.33 amperes. 


89. For 612 turns at 135 turns per square inch, Table IT, 
a cross-sectional winding area of 612+ 135=4.53 square inches 
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will be required. The depth of the winding space will be 
4.53+9.25=.49 inch. 

The shortest length of a turn of the shunt coil will be .48 
X3.1416+31.5=33 inches; therefore, the mean length of a 
turn will be .493.1416+33 =34.5 inches. 

The resistance of the six shunt coils, when hot, will be 
1.04 34.5612 
6,529 
8.33 amperes will be 168, leaving 250—168=82 volts for the 

field rheostat to absorb. 


x6=20.2 ohms. The drop in voltage with 


90. Generators developing 550 volts are often required 
to compound from 500 volts at no load to 550 volts at the ter- 
minals for full load. The total flux under no-load conditions 


8 
will be p jp ISN = 21.2 megalines. 
236 X 2x 600 


Under full-load conditions, the drop in the armature winding 
will be .0572<273=15.6 volts; the drop in the brushes, 2.55 
volts; the drop in the commutating-pole coils, .0222273 
=6.1 volts; and the drop in the series coils may be taken as 
6 volts, approximately. The internal full-load electromotive 
force will be 550+15.6+2.55+6.1+6=4580 volts. 


91. The total flux for 580 volts at 575 revolutions per 

minute will be DEO Ke 5006 ye 6 megalines. 
236 X 2575 

Reference to Fig. 7 shows that for 21.2 megalines, 4,700 
ampere-turns per pole, and for 25.6 megalines, 6,750 ampere- 
turns per pole, will be required. Adding 533 ampere-turns to 
overcome the effects of armature reaction makes the total full- 
load excitation 6,750+533=7,283 ampere-turns. On full load 


the shunt ampere-turns will be 4,700 2 = 5,170. The series 


coils will provide 7,283 —5,170=2,113 ampere-turns. 


92. It is advisable to insulate the series winding from 
the shunt winding more thoroughly for the 550-volt machine 
than for those of lower voltages, as there is considerable 
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danger of a breakdown of the insulation between the two 
windings. 

A method often employed is to place the series and shunt 
windings side by side on the field spools and separate them by 
a partition. If this partition is made } inch thick and is other- 
wise similar to the spool heads, the winding space for both 
coils will be 91—2?=8% inches. The series winding will occupy 
8pxo S287 inches. A space allowance of 22 inches will 
be made and the coil will be wound with copper 23 inches wide. 

The calculated number of turns in the series coil will be 
2,113+273=8, nearly. In order to allow for variation in the 
quality of the steel and to provide for the use of a shunt to 
the series coil if desirable for the regulation of the compounding, 
9 turns per coil will be used. 


93. For 2,113+2.5=845 ampere-turns per inch and a rate 
of heat dissipation of 1.14 watts per square inch, the circular 


mils per ampere will be $= 1.04X845X = 771. For 273 


amperes, the conductor will have a cross-sectional area of 
771X273 =210,000 circular mils; 210,000 .7854= 165,000 
square mils, or .165 square inch. 

Copper strip 2} inches wide and .07 inch thick, and 
having a cross-sectional area of .175 square inch, will be used. 
Adding an allowance of .03 inch per turn of conductor for 
insulation makes the depth of the series winding .03x9+9 x .07 
= .9 inch. 


94. The space for the shunt winding will be 8i—25=61 
inches. In this space 5,170 ampere-turns are to be provided. 
Allowing 20 per cent. of the full-load voltage for the drop in 
the field rheostat, the voltage for the six shunt coils in series 
will be 550 .8=440, or 440+6=73 per coil. 

No. 12 B. & S. wire gave 5,100 ampere-turns with 168 volts 
in the case of the 250-volt machine; therefore, No. 15 B. & S. 
wire will give the same number of ampere-turns on twice this 
voltage, or 168X2=336 volts. For 440 volts, a reasonable 
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estimate will be No. 16 B. & S. wire, having a cross-sectional 
area of 2,583 circular mils. 
1.04 5,170? 


6.25 X 2,583 X 1.14 


95. Single-cotton covered No. 16 B. & S. wire will be 
employed and the outside diameter of double-cotton covered 
wire, .059 inch, will be used in the calculation for the number 
of turns per layer. In a length of 64 inches, 6.25+.059=106 
turnsmay be wound. For 1,510 turns, 1,510+ 106 = 14.25 layers 
will be required. Fifteen layers will be wound, making 15x 106 
=1,590 turns. From Table II, 1,590+315=5.05 square inches 
of winding area will be required, and the depth of the shunt 
winding will be 5.05+6.25=.81 inch. 

The series coil will be .9 inch deep and the shunt coil .81 inch. 
If, on account of appearance, these two coils are not considered 
near enough alike in depth, the series coil could be wound with 
a little wider and a little thinner copper strip. 


The number of turns will be T= =o LO, 


EFFICIENCY 


EFFICIENCY OF THE 5-HORSEPOWER MOTOR 


96. The efficiency of a motor or generator is the ratio of 
power output to the power input, and is usually expressed in 
per cent. 

The data of the 5-horsepower motor, as developed in this and 
the previous Sections, will first be considered. The loss in the 
armature steel is 149 watts; in bearing friction and windage, 
40 watts; in brush friction, 19. 9 watts; making a total of 208.9, 
or 210 watts, approximately, lost FES ati 

The armature J? R loss will be 39.8? .34=539 watts; the 
I? R loss in the brush contact surface is 95.5 watts; the loss in 
the shunt-field coils will be the product of 2.46, the current 
in them, and 115, the line voltage, or 283 watts, making the 
total electrical losses 917.5 watts, approximately. The total 
losses will be 210-+917.5=1127.5 watts. 
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The output of the motor will be 746X5=3,730 watts; the 
input, 3,730+1,127.5=4,857.5 watts; and the efficiency at full 
load, 3,7830+4,857.5=76.8 per cent. 


97. It is often desired to calculate the efficiencies of motors 
and generators under various load conditions. These load 
points are usually half load, three-quarter load, full load, and 
one-and-a-quarter load. 

In a motor, the core loss is very nearly constant under all 
loads and may be so assumed. The brush friction and bearing 
friction may be assumed as constant unless there is a very 
great difference in the speed between no-load and full-load 
conditions. The shunt-field loss of a motor does not change 
with the load, since the shunt-field coil is usually connected 
directly across the circuit and, therefore, the current in the 
coil remains practically constant. The constant losses are, 
therefore, 210-+283 = 493 watts. 

The variable losses are the J? R losses in the armature wind- 
ing and in the brushes. The number of watts converted from 
electrical into mechanical energy equals the output plus the 
mechanical losses, both expressed in watts. 

The armature currents for the different load conditions are 
calculated by either formulas 1 or 2 of Art. 32, Design of 
Direct-Current Machines, Part 1. 

To determine the value of E,, the current density in the brush, 
and the brush drop, may be calculated preliminarily as if the 
armature current at fractional loads was equal to the armature 
currént at full load times the fraction of the load. When the 
value of the armature current is known, the brush drop may be 
calculated with greater accuracy. If formula 2 is used for 


1 ‘ 2 2,07 
the half-load condition, pk, _ ( aa) elu 
2X .34 2X .34 04 


amperes. 

The Sections on the design of the armature and commutator 
for the 5-horsepower motor in Design of Direct-Current Machines, 
Part 1, should be consulted in connection with the general 
methods of calculating the other values for the fractional-load 
conditions. 
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The data pertaining to the calculations of the efficiency may 
be tabulated as follows: 
THREE- ONE- 
QUAR- AND-A- 
HALF TER FULL QUARTER 
LoaD Loap Loap  Loap 


Ourputiviwattsse jes PR ees 1,865 2,798 3,730 4,663 
Mechanical loss, watts......«... 210) | 210 32210 210 
Converted Waticue ae. we 2,075 3,008 3,940 4,873 
Armature current, amperes...... 19.5 29.3 39.8 51.3 
Current density in brushes, am- 

peresiper squareinch.i<.. . ad. 13.9 20.8 28.4 36.5 
DropareomishesaVoltcd ay cart. 2. 222 Dp Dp haya 
I? R loss in armature, watts...... 129 292 » 539 895 
I? Rcommutator loss, watts..... 39 65 One isto) 
Total variable losses, watts...... 168793579 034.58 1.025 
Total constant losses, watts...... 493 493 493 493 
ef Oval 1OSSeS* WAIST... hon eee 661 850 1,127.5 1,518 
Gut mut. WALUS anes tar) tae acetone 1,865 2,798 3,730 4,663 
TSU DUT MAC US naan tee ron crh.l A bes 2,526 3,648 4,857.5 6,181 
Eitheiency, per cénti.....0.6..... Used one UGS (yt 


98. In place of the nearly accurate current calculations 
just made, the armature current for a load condition is some- 
times taken as the full-load armature current times the frac- 
tion of the load. Thus, if 39.8 amperes is the full-load armature 
current, the current for the half-load condition may be taken 
as 39.8+2=19.9 amperes, approximately. Or, the J? R loss 
in the armature may be taken as proportional to the square 
of the fraction of the load. Thus, if 539 watts is the full-load 
I? R loss, the loss at half load will be (})?539 = 134.8 watts. 

With this approximate method of calculation, the current 
density in the brush may be assumed to vary directly with the 
load; that is, at half load the current density will be 28.43 
=-14.2 amperes per square inch. The errors caused by these 
assumptions are usually so small as to permit of this method 
for efficiency calculations except where accurate determinations 
are required. 

ILT 137B—14 
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99. There are some losses that occur which are not easily 
determined. These are sometimes called load losses, or stray 
losses. They include the loss due to the short-circuited cur- 
rents in the armature coils under commutation, the increased 
core loss, and the pole-face eddy current loss due to the shifting 
and, therefore, concentrating of the magnetic flux under load. 


100. The foregoing general method of calculating the 
efficiency is known as the summation of the losses, or the sepa- 
ration of the losses, and does not give exactly the true efficiency. 
The result is sometimes called the conventional efficiency. ‘The 
only way the efficiency can be accurately determined is to 
measure the power input and the output by tests on the 
completed machine. 

Since mechanical power is not easily and accurately deter- 
mined, the separate-loss method is often used. The efficiencies 
of motors and generators are often guaranteed by the makers 
to be not less than certain values, which are to be determined 
by the separate-loss or other specified method. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE 150-KILOWATT GENERATOR 


101. The separate-loss method as applied to generators 
differs but little from its application to motors. In generators, 
the flux is greater at full load than at no load, and the difference 
is so great that it usually cannot be neglected. 

The core loss at no load and at full load is usually estimated 
by using the no-load and the full-load fluxes to obtain the 
densities; and the losses at fractional loads and overloads are 
taken as proportional to those obtained for no load and full load. 


102. All losses in shunts and regulating resistances are 
chargeable to the generators, but bearing friction and windage 
in engine-driven units where the armature is mounted on the 
engine shaft directly, are chargeable to the engine. In any 
case where the generator has separate bearings from the engine, 
the losses in these bearings, and the windage, are chargeable 
to the generator. 
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103. The efficiency of the 150-kilowatt, 250-volt generator 
will be calculated at half, three-quarters, full, and one-and-a- 
quarter loads, The flux at no load is 21.8 megalines, Art. 82, 
and at full load is 25 megalines, Art. 83. 

The total core loss at full load is 2,970 watts (Art. 67, Design 
of Direct-Current Machines, Part 1). The frequency at no load 


with a speed of 600 revolutions per minute will be co xe 


= 30 cycles per second and the flux at no load is 21.8 megalines. 
The no-load core loss of 2,590 watts for these data is deter- 
mined in the same manner as for the full-load core loss. 

At half load, the core loss may be taken as the average of the 


'2,590-+2,970 


two load values, or = 2,780 watts; at three-quarters 


load 2,780-+ 2,970 


2,970+ (2,970 — 2,880) =3,060 watts. 


=2,880 watts, at one-and-a-quarter load, 


104. The armature resistance is .0116 ohm, the commu- 
tating-pole coil resistance is .00431 ohm, and the series-field 
coil resistance is .00307 ohm, making a total of .019 ohm. In 
the case of the commutating-field and series-field windings some 
of the main current was expected to be shunted around the coils, 
so in using the total resistance of these windings the losses are 
slightly overestimated. 

The shunt-field current is 8.83 amperes, and this passes 
through the armature, commutating coils, and series coils. At 
full load, the J? R loss in the windings, exclusive of the shunt coil, 
will be (600+8.33)? .019 = 7,030 watts; at half load, ($)?7,030 
= 1,760 watts; at three-quarters load, (#)?7,030=3,950 watts; 
at one-and-a-quarter load, (8)?7,030 =11,000 watts. 

The brush drop is 2.52 volts at full load and the commutator 
I? R loss with full-load current of (08.33 amperes will be 1,530 
watts. The current for the various loads may be taken as 304, 
456, 608.33, and 760 amperes, respectively. The J? R commu- 
tator losses should then be determined as explained in Arts. 96 
and 97, Design of Direct-Current Machines, Part 1, the losses being 
approximately 650, 1,080, 1,530, and 2,050 watts, respectively. 
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105. The brush-friction loss is 1,310 watts, and this value 
may be taken for the various loads. 

The full-load, J? R loss in the shunt-field circuit, including the 
rheostat, at. 250 volts is 2508.383=2,080 watts. At no load 
the voltage is 240 and the reduction in voltage reduces the 
current to 8 amperes; therefore, the J? R loss will be 2408 


=a G90 wate) Awhald load (the FRR loswill pees eee 


2,000-+2,080 
Z 
at one-and-a-quarter load, 2,080+(2,080—2,040) =2,120 watts. 


= 2,000 watts; at three-quarters load, = 2,040 watts; 


106. The friction and windage loss can be approximated 
from experience with other machines by taking into considera- 
tion the size of the bearings, dimensions, and peripheral velocity 
of the armature, etc.; but the main loss at the required speed 
is the bearing loss. The loss in ordinary machines rarely 
exceeds 1 per cent. of the output, and this amount may be used 
in this case, the loss being 150,000 + 100 = 1,500 watts. 

The data just determined may be tabulated as follows: 


THREE- ONE-AND- 
QUAR- A-QUAR- 
HALF TERS FULL TER 
Loap Loap Loap Loap 
Core loss watts csuas aed 2,780 2,880 2,970 3,060 
I? R loss in armature, com- 

mutating coils, and series 

COU WA UES (Ube bane eens 1,760 3,950 7,030 11,000 
JI? R commutator, watts.... 650 1,080 1,530 2,050 
Brush-friction loss, watts... 1,310 1,310 1,310 1,310 
Shunt-circuit loss, watts.... 2,000 2,040 2,080 2,120 
Friction and windage loss, 

CUAL Sonate een x, crs ore oe 1,500 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Total losses, watts......... 10,000 12,760 16,420 21,040 
Output, watts............. 75,000 112,500 150,000 187,500 
Input, watts.............. 85,000 125,260 166,420 208,540 


Efficiency, per cent......... 88.2 89.8 90.1 89.9 
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107. A test on the completed machine may serve to check 
the calculated and estimated data in the tabulation just given. 
The current output, the current for the shunt-field circuit, 
and the resistances of the various coils may be measured. The 
watts required to drive the machine as a motor running free 
at its normal speed and with its full-load internal voltage may 
be considered as including the core loss, brush friction, bearing 
friction, and windage. In this test it is essential that the 
brushes be in the geometrically neutral position, as otherwise 
some short-circuited current loss will be included in these free 
‘losses. 

To determine separately the core loss and the brush friction, 
the machine is usually driven by a small motor and the watts 
required to drive it with the brushes lifted from the com- 
mutator and with the field unexcited are noted. The field is 
then excited and the increase in power required to drive the 
machine is taken as the core loss. Again, with the field unex- 
cited, the brushes are put down on the commutator and the 
increase in power required to drive the machine is taken as the 
brush-friction loss. 


DESIGN OF TRANSFORMERS 
FEATURES OF DESIGN 


IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 


1. A satisfactory design of a transformer is a compromise 
between certain considerations, notably reliability and cost. 
Thorough insulation of the windings, high efficiency, good 
voltage regulation, and moderate temperature under full-load 
conditions are desirable for safe and economical operation, but 
to secure these characteristics ample insulating material and 
low working densities in copper and steel are required, all of 
which increase the cost of the transformer. 

The most essential consideration is safety, and this is almost 
entirely dependent on the insulation. Insulation between high- 
and low-voltage windings is of the greatest importance, for in 
many cases, such as lighting transformers, the low-voltage 
circuit is freely handled by the customer. Insulation from the 
high-voltage winding to the case is also very important from 
the standpoint of safety, for, unless the case of a faulty trans- 
former is thoroughly grounded, the operator may be fatally 
shocked by touching it. 

Reliability is a characteristic next in importance to safety. 
The transformer must be able to carry its load continuously 
without attaining temperatures that endanger insulation, and 
it must possess sufficient mechanical strength to be able to 
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withstand any stresses imposed on it through sudden changes 
in load or even short circuit. 

Next to safety and reliability, economy of operation is 
important. - The losses must be low and their relative values 
must be dependent on the character of the service; the regulation 
must be good and the exciting current low. Some of these 
characteristics are conflicting, and, therefore, the final design 
in any case must be a compromise. 


FUNDAMENTAL EQUATION 


2. The fundamental formula, or equation, used in trans- 
former design was given in a preceding Section and in modified 
form is repeated here for convenience. 


10°F _ 22.5108 E 

4.44 f hi 

in which @=the total flux, or the number of lines of force; 
N=number of turns in winding; 


E=volts induced in winding of N turns; 
f=frequency, in cycles per second. 


~dN= 


(1) 


If the flux, expressed in megalines (10° lines), is represented 

by On, 
Om N _225E (2) 
i 

The two values N and E apply to the same winding; that is. 
both to the low-voltage (coarse-wire) winding or both to the 
high-voltage (fine-wire) winding. The product of flux and 
turns is a constant for any given rating of transformer, and 
can be determined at once by substituting known values of 
E and f in the formulas. No definite rules can be laid down 
for determining the best individual values of flux and turns, 
but the relative values of the total fluxes in transformers 
and the ratings as indicated in Fig. 1 represent good practice 
and will give satisfactory results. Equally good designs, how- 
ever, will often be found to vary widely in the value of the 
flux employed. 
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PROPORTIONING DESIGN VALUES 


3. Types of Construction.—In selecting the type of 
construction for any particular design, considerable latitude 
is allowable. While no arbitrary rules can be laid down, the 
common practice is to employ the distributed-core type trans- 
former on the smaller sizes, the core type on the medium sizes, 
and the shell type on the largest sizes. The distributed-core 
type is a special patented construction. Both the core and the 
shell types have been advocated for the whole range of capacities. 


4. Flux Densities.—A relatively high value of flux 
density is desirable in order to reduce the cost of the trans- 
former. However, a high flux density involves high core loss, 
which means reduced efficiency and heating of the core. Also, 
high flux density requires a large magnetizing current, which is 
objectionable. Good practice rarely permits higher values 
for flux density than 80,000 to 90,000 lines per square inch of 
net cross-section, and in many cases these values must be 
somewhat reduced. At any given flux density the core losses 
are lower with low frequency than with high frequency; 25-cycle 
machines can therefore, in general, employ higher densities 
than 60-cycle units. 

In the absence of exact data as to the particular steel employed 
and its treatment, the assumption can be made that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. of the final core height (perpendicular to 
the planes of the sheets) will be taken up by the scale or insu- 
lating coating of the sheets. The actual cross-section of core 
therefore necessary will be obtained by adding 11 per cent. to 
the net section found necessary for the required flux, or, differ- 
ently expressed, the net section is 90 per cent. of the total section. 


5. Relation Between Losses and Efficiency.—Fig. 2 
indicates the total losses at full load for various ratings of trans- 
formers and can be used in any case where actual efficiencies 
are not specified. Since the curves indicate the total losses, 
the division of the loss into core and copper losses must be 
determined. 
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To obtain maximum efficiency at any given load, the core and 
copper losses must be equal at that load. From'the standpoint 
of efficiency alone, this is a desirable condition for power trans- 
formers, but is not usually obtained in practice when the per- 
centage exciting current is to be kept at a relatively low value. 
With improved steel and frequencies of 25 cycles or less, the 
flux density cannot always be raised enough to produce theo- 
retically correct core loss and at the same time not abnormally 
increase the exciting current. In 25-cycle transformers the 
core loss will probably average 40 per cent. of the total loss. 

When considering the efficiency of lighting transformers, or 
of any class where intermittent loading is common, the total 
energy loss throughout the whole 24 hours of each day must be 
considered. The ratio of the total useful energy output to the 
total energy input per day is the all-day efficiency, which is a 
very important consideration. For example, a 50-kilovolt- 
ampere transformer with 1 kilowatt full-load losses has a full- 
load efficiency of $$ 100=98.04 per cent. If this transformer 
is in use at full load only 8 hours per day but is excited all day, 
its all-day efficiency will be much lower than its full-load 
efficiency, owing to the constant coreloss. If the copper and 
core losses are equal, each 500 watts, the copper loss in 
8 hours will be 8x500=4,000 watt-hours and the core loss 
in 24 hours will be 24500 =12,000 watt-hours. The total loss 
per day will then be 16,000 watt-hours. The useful output in 
8 hours will be 8X50,000=400,000 watt-hours, and the input 
per day must be 400,000+16,000=416,000 watt-hours. The 
400,000 
416,000 

The all-day efficiency of transformers that are continuously 
excited and intermittently loaded can be improved by making 
the core losses less than one-half the total losses. For example, 
if the core losses in the transformer previously referred to were 
333 watts and the copper losses 667 watts, the all-day losses 
would be 24X333+8 X 667 =13,328 watt-hours, and the all- 

400,000 
day efficiency would be 413 998 96.78 per cent. Increased 
all-day efficiency can be obtained by still further reducing the 


all-day efficiency is then 


= 96.15 per cent. 
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core loss, but this is, in general, not allowable from an economical 
standpoint and also because an increase in the copper loss 
thereby reduces the overload capacity of the transformer. 


6. Total Core Loss.—Fig. 3 shows core-loss curves that 
indicate the value of the watts per pound core loss, considering 
both hysteresis and eddy-current losses, for silicon-steel cores 
at various flux densities. It is assumed that 14-mil sheets are 
used for 60 cycles and 25-mil sheets for 25 cycles. 


7. Magnetizing Current.—It is not considered good 
practice to employ a magnetizing current exceeding 15 to 20 per 
cent. of full-load current at normal voltage. On large machines 
a value of from 5 to 10 per cent. represents good practice. 
Excessive magnetizing currents result in increasing the copper 
losses of the system, particularly if the power factor of the 
connected load is less than unity, as is the case with an induc- 
tion-motor load. 


8. Magnetizing Ampere-Turns.—Fig. 4 shows the neces- 
sary magnetizing ampere-turns per inch length of the mean 
magnetic circuit for inducing various flux densities in silicon 
steel. A value of 100 to 125 ampere-turns will be satisfactory 
to assume as necessary for forcing flux at 80 to 90 kilolines per 
square inch across each joint of the core structure, if the joints 
are properly made. If the flux density is lower, the allowance 
per joint is proportionally lower. 


9. Conductors.—Certain practical limits are met with in 
choosing the size of wire to employ for the windings. When 
the currents are small, a thin flat strip is usually chosen for 
transformers of the shell type, and round wire for those of the 
core type. Conductors much larger than 4 inch to 3 inch 
wide or 3%5 inch to § inch thick become unwieldy, and for heavy 
currents it is therefore usual to employ several such conductors 
in parallel. In general, no part of a coil should be over 1 inch 
away from the cooling medium, and it is usual to reduce this 
limit to 4 inch, especially where heavy overload capacity is 
desired. 
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10. Current Density in the Conductors.—The current 
density in amperes per square inch of cross-section of the 
conductor in either winding is equal to the quotient obtained 
by dividing the amperes of current in that winding by the square 
inches of cross-section of the conductor. 

The average value of the current densities in both windings 
in good transformer designs will vary from 800 to 1,400 for 
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self-cooled machines, and double this value for water-cooled 
designs. Constants of 1,200 and 2,400 will probably represent 
average practice on the two types. These figures should be 
somewhat reduced for thick coils or in machines subjected to 
heavy overloads, in order to avoid local heating or hot spots 
in the interior of the windings; such heat might cause deteriora- 
tion of the insulation. 
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11. Cooling Constants.—The heat developed in a trans- 
former due to its losses raises the temperature of the core and 
windings above that of the cooling medium and the transformer 
tank. On account of the different temperatures of the parts 
there is a continuous flow of heat to the tank, where, by con- 
vection and radiation, it is carried off into the atmosphere. 
In water-cooled transformers practically all of the heat is given 
up to the cooling water, and in machines cooled by an air blast 
the heat is given up to the cooling air. The rise in temperature 
of the core and copper above that of the surrounding cooling 
medium will depend on the loss per unit surface of active 
material. 

In designing a transformer, its temperature rise can be pre- 
determined with a fair degree of accuracy by comparing the 
calculated watts loss per square inch of surface of core, wind- 
ings, and tank exposed to the cooling medium, or washed by it, 
with values for which the heating has been determined by 
experiment with other transformers. Considerable judgment 
is necessary in determining what these washed surfaces are. 
For example, a surface bounding an oil space of less than 33; inch 
in width can hardly be considered as effective for cooling; 
neither can a surface covered by a heavy pad of insulation. An 
allowance of .7 watt per square inch on the core for dissipating 
the core loss should not, in general, be exceeded, and .5 watt will 
represent good practice. With a low-frequency transformer, a 
flux density of comparatively low value may be necessary in 
order to keep the magnetizing current at a moderate value; 
therefore, the rate of energy dissipation may be below .5 watt 
per square inch. On large machines, ducts in the core may be 
found necessary in order to secure added radiating surface. 


12. Fig. 5 shows heating curves that indicate the rise in 
temperature of the coils in oil-cooled transformers for values 
of loss in watts per square inch of the radiating surface of 
the coils and with various sheet-steel tank radiating con- 
stants. Data curves, or lines, for other tank constants can be 
readily drawn; for example, for a .15 tank constant, a straight 
line midway between the .12 constant and the .18 constant 
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data lines should be drawn. For cast-iron tanks, 15 per cent. 
increase in loss in watts per square inch will give the same 
temperature rise. Core radiation is approximately 4 watt per 
Square inch. 

The values of the watts per square inch of the coil radiating 
surface are based on the resistance of the copper at 75° C. 
The curves represent average results that will be secured on this 
class of transformers. Whether or not a relatively high loss 
per unit surface of tank shall be employed depends to a large 
extent on the facilities at hand for providing the proper tank 
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radiating surface. On small machines, a plain surface will be 
found sufficient, but as the size increases the provision of proper 
surface becomes increasingly more difficult. 


13. The actual coil temperature rise for which a trans- 
former should be designed is dependent on several conditions, 
the most important of which is the maximum temperature that 
will be attained under regular operation. This temperature 
depends not only on the rise in temperature of the coil and core 
above the cooling medium, but also on the temperature of the 
cooling medium itself. With ordinary insulations, coil temper- 
atures exceeding 100° C. are not advisable for any considerable 
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period. Hot-spot temperatures may be assumed to be at 
least 10° C. in excess of the average existing in the windings, 
thus giving about 90° C. for the actual average allowable tem- 
perature of the windings. In the absence of actual data for 
any particular case, 40° C. may be assumed for the maximum 
temperature of the surrounding air in which the machine may 
be required to operate. This assumption will give an allowable 
rise of 50° C. for the windings, which represents average prac- 
tice for small transformers. 

In the case of power transformers where considerable over- 
load capacity is almost a necessary feature, common practice 
is to design for a 40° C. rise on the continuous normal load 
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operation. A knowledge of all the conditions surrounding the 
operation of a particular transformer will often allow variations 
from the values mentioned, but for general design temperature 
rises of from 40° or 50° C., as the case may be, are well chosen. 

The loss per unit coil surface that may be allowed is less in 
value if the heat is obliged to pass through a large amount of 
insulation. In placing the insulation, this point should be kept 
in mind. In many cases on high-voltage windings at least 
a 10-per-cent. increase in temperature over that indicated in 
Fig. 5 must be assumed, for the reason just mentioned. 


14. Space Factor.—A very useful method of arriving 
quickly at an approximate design involves the consideration 
of ampere-turns per unit length of coil, and also of the constant 
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commonly termed the space factor of the windings. By space 
factor is meant the ratio of the space filled by copper to the 
total area of the winding space within the core structure. This 
ratio varies with the kilovolt-ampere capacity and with the 
voltage. The high-voltage winding of a transformer will have 
a lower space factor than the low-voltage winding, because of 
the relatively larger space required for insulation. 

Fig. 6 shows the effect of capacity in kilovolt-amperes on 
average space factor of transformers of given voltage, and Fig. 7 
shows the effect of voltage on space factor of transformers of 
given capacity in kilovolt-amperes; both of these curves apply 
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to one particular line of core-type transformers. In order to 
determine approximately the necessary wire space area for any 
given rating of transformer, such curves can often be used to 
great advantage. 


15. Ampere-Turns per Inch.—If the allowable current 
densities and the watts per square inch of cooled surface of coil 
are selected for a given design, the ampere-turns per inch length 
of the washed surface of the coil can then be determined. 

Fig. 8 shows a section of one side of one winding of a core- 
type transformer. The total watts loss in the coil with the 
resistance value calculated for an assumed temperature of 
75° C. is found by the formula 

2 
p= 9.941 NI 


10° a 


(1) 
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in which P=loss in watts; 
l1=mean length of a turn in feet; 
N =the number of turns in series on the coil; 
I =the number of amperes of current in the coil; 
a=cross-sectional area of the conductor, in square 
inches. 


The constant “~*~ .00000994 is the resistance in ohms 


| | at 75° C. of a bar of copper 1 foot long and 
1 square inch in cross-section. The watts loss 
| per square inch of radiating surface of the coil 
is equal to the value of the total watts loss 
divided by the number of square inches of 
effective radiating surface. The total cylindri- 
cal area, both inside and outside of the coil 
shown in Fig. 8, is 12 1L; here ] has the value 
used in formula 1, and L, expressed in inches, 
is the combined lengths of inside and outside 
surfaces of the coil parallel to its axis that are 
washed by the oil, as indicated in Fig. 8. The 
thickness, or depth, of the winding is usually 
so small that it need not be considered in the 
calculation. 
The average watts loss per square inch of radiating surface 


Core 
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of a. coil is: Pp= sar or by substituting for P the value found 


by formula 1, 


2 
p, = 828NT (2) 
10§ aL 
Formula 2 may also be written 
I ®P, 
N 45 PW ee (3) 
Le LOSES 


In formula 3, -* is the ampere-turns per inch length of the 
inside and outside washed surfaces of the coil, and : is the 


reciprocal of the current density. If the current density is 
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assumed at 1,200 amperes per square inch of cross-section and 
the radiation P; at .24 watt per square inch of washed surface, 
Peel Leon d _ 510.24 
1,200 aoe 200) 828 
mately; and 240L is then the approximate total number of 
ampere-turns in the coil. ° 


=240, approxi- 


a 
‘ becomes 


The value of = will be increased or decreased in direct 


proportion to the allowable value of P; and inversely to the 
value of the current density. Also, if the insulation between 
turns is a large proportion of the length L, as on large high- 


voltage transformers, the value = should be somewhat 


reduced. 


16. Arrangement of Windings.—The amount of leak- 
age flux, and, therefore, the reactance drop in volts of a trans- 
former, depends on the relative positions of the high- and the 
low-voltage windings. Formerly efforts were made to keep the 
percentage reactance down to as low a limit as was consistent 
with reasonable cost. In more recent practice, the allowable 
reactance has been increased in order to limit the current that 
is established when the transformer is short-circuited by faults 
on the line, thus reducing the resulting mechanical stresses so 
that the windings can withstand thein. 

In order to reduce magnetic leakage to a reasonable value, 
the primary and secondary windings must be placed close 
together. The leakage flux in any gap is proportional to the 
ampere-turns in the exciting coil and inversely proportional 
to the length of the leakage path. In the core-type construc- 
tion, the length of the leakage path is relatively long, and if 
primary and secondary windings are equally distributed on the 
two legs of the core, each in one group per leg, the reactance 
will usually not be excessive. ; 

In the shell-type construction, in which the length of the 
leakage path is relatively low, the windings must be divided 
into several groups, the primary and secondary being sand- 
wiched together. This reduces the exciting ampere-turns at 
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each gap, thereby cutting down the leakage flux. On the other 
hand, such a subdivision of the windings materially lowers the 
space factor below that of the cofe type. 

One rule in particular must be observed in determining the 
arrangement of windings, namely, that under all possible 
connections the total ampere-turns of one winding acting at 
any time must be distributed practically equally over the ampere- 
turns of the other winding opposing them at that instant. For 
instance, in a Scott-connected core-type transformer each half 
of the main winding must be distributed over each leg of the 
core, as these halves oppose each other in so far as the teazer 
current in them is concerned. Likewise, in autotransformers, 
care is necessary in distributing all portions of the secondary 
over the primary parts of the winding. 


17. Reactance.—In general, reactance drop is due to the 
voltage induced in the primary winding by flux which does not 
link the secondary. This flux exists between the primary and 
secondary windings, and is caused by the combined action of 
the primary and secondary currents, which, taken together, 
constitute a magnetizing action, driving flux between the 
windings. The amount of this flux depends on the current, the 
number of turns in the coils, and the reluctance of the path 
through which the flux passes. The reluctance of the leakage 
path is difficult to determine accurately, because the flux exists 
not only between the windings but actually passes through the 
copper itself. The reluctance depends on the length of the 
leakage path and its cross-section, and the reactance of a 
transformer can be made smaller either by making the path 
longer or by making the spacing between primary and secondary 
coils less. The reactance can also be reduced by reducing the 
ampere-turns effective across the leakage path. The number 
of ampere-turns can be reduced by either decreasing the total 
number of turns in the transformer or by dividing the winding 
into a number of groups, as will be shown in later examples. 

The reactance of a transformer may be obtained from the 


formula 3 
X=o75x LPN x ("FA 42) 
108 J, 3 
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in which X=reactance in ohms; 


f=frequency, in cycles per second; 


p=number of leakage paths; 


N=number of high-voltage turns effective in estab- 
lishing leakage flux across one leakage path; 
/=mean length of turn, in feet, average of primary 


and secondary windings; 


l,=length of leakage path, in inches. In core-type 
transformers this is the length of the coil; in 
shell-type transformers it is the width of the 


wire space; 


t=distance from high- to low-voltage coils or group 


of coils, in inches; 


t,=thickness of high-voltage coil or group of coils, 


in inches; 


tj=thickness of low-voltage coil or group of coils, 


in inches. 


18. Proportions of Wire Space.—In Fig. 9 is shown the 
outline of the core of a core-type transformer. 
indicates the relation between the width, depth, and height 


of the core and the width and 
height of the window, which is the 
open space within the core struc- 
ture reserved for the adjacent sides 
of the coils that are mounted on 
the two vertical legs of the core. 
The stated dimensions relate to a 
problem given later. 

For highest economy in mate- 
rial, the ratio of the height of the 
window to its width should be 
near unity, but in many cases this 
ratio is impracticable owing to 
considerations of cooling, mechan- 
ical limitations, etc. In both core- 
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and shell-type transformers the usual ratios of the two window 
dimensions are between the limits 1 to 1 and 1 to 4, the latter 
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ratio being used only on transformers of high voltage and 
large capacity. 


19. Insulation.—The insulation of the windings in trans- 
formers is of primary importance, because safety to life and 
reliability of operation depend on the quality and arrangement 
of the insulating material. In many cases a few mils of insu- 
lation would give satisfactory dielectric strength, but usually 
designers materially increase such allowances. This is par- 
ticularly true when considerable mechanical strength is desired, 
such as between layers of finely wound wire. 

In the modern transformer, there is usually provided between 
turns, layers, and coils insulations that will withstand many 
times the stresses imposed by normal operation. This extra 
insulation is necessitated by the fact that line disturbances 
resulting from switching, arcing grounds, static discharges, etc. 
often pile up the voltage across a small portion of the winding. 
For instance, while the normal difference of potential between 
turns will rarely exceed 100 volts, many of the modern power 
transformers of medium or high voltage will withstand at 
these points thousands of volts; in fact, often the whole line 
voltage. 

Double-cotton covering on the conductor is usually employed, 
with mica, horn fiber, and similar materials added to give the 
required dielectric strength. The double-cotton covering alone 
will suffice in many cases. Between layers that have many 
turns, such as are on lighting transformers, cloth or paper is 
usually employed. These insulation strips are cut wider than 
the actual winding layer, in order effectually to prevent leakage 
between the end turns of adjacent layers. For mechanical 
reasons, this extension should not be less than 34 inch at either 
end. Between coils or sections of coils pressboard barriers 
are usually provided. As the voltage increases, the barrier 
is thickened until { inch to 3 inch is reached; additional insu- 
lation is secured by alternating such barriers with oil spaces. 
Porcelain or treated wood is usually employed to act both as an 
insulator and for the mechanical support of the coils. These 
supports engage with the retaining clamps used in drawing 
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up the core and are thereby capable of resisting the repulsing 
forces exerted by the windings under short-circuit conditions. 


20. The fact that the test voltage is almost always at 
least double the normal rated voltage influences the selection 
of all insulating materials. In many cases the insulations 
have a factor of safety of from three to five times the normal 
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voltage, in order to take care of variations in the quality of the 
material and to allow for unusual conditions. In the case of 
distributing transformers connected directly to the circuits of 
consumers the transformers are tested with 10,000 volts from 
the primary coil to the core and the secondary coil combined. 
The secondary windings are usually tested with 4,000 volts 
between the secondary coil and the core. 
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When higher testing voltages than 10,000 are required, the 
approximate test voltages for various distances of the windings 
from other parts of the transformer are as indicated in Fig. 10. 
The upper curve relates to voltages for puncture tests and the 
lower curve relates to voltages for creepage tests. In some 
parts of the transformer a breakdown can occur only by 
puncturing the insulation; in other parts a breakdown may occur 
by a spark creeping over the surface of the insulation. 


21. The insulation in a transformer occupies a very con- 
siderable portion of the total space available for the windings, 
therefore a transformer with a space factor as large as .4 or .5 
isararity. An inspection of Fig. 7 will show the great decrease 
in the space factor when the voltage is increased from 5 to 
60 kilovolts. 

Insulation adds to the cost of a transformer, not only on 
account of the cost of the insulating material, but also because 
of the increased dimensions of the transformer required to 
provide space for the windings. The factor of safety is some- 
what reduced on high-voltage transformers, chiefly to avoid 
using so much insulation with accompanying excessive cost. 


DESIGN PROBLEMS 


DESIGN OF A 5-KILOVOLT-AMPERE, SINGLE-PHASE, 
CORE-TYPE TRANSFORMER 

22. In order to indicate the application of the design 
principles just considered, several designs will be made. The 
first of these problems relates to the design of a 5-kilovolt- 
ampere, single-phase, 60-cycle, oil-cooled, core-type trans- 
former, with a primary voltage of from 1,100 to 2,200 and a 
secondary voltage of from 110 to 220. 


23. The low-voltage flux turns calculated by formula 2, 


é « 
Art. 2, will be 0, N= 00.5 Seas. The value 


5 6 
of the flux 9%, in a 5-kilovolt-ampere, 60-cycle, core-type 
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transformer is shown by the upper curve of Fig. 1 to be approx- 
imately .5 megaline; therefore, N=82.5+.5=165 turns, 
approximately. As there will be four secondary coils, the 
number of turns per coil will be 41 and the total turns for the 


four coils 164. The corrected total flux for 164 turns is ae 
; 164 
= .503 megaline. 

Only two secondary coils are required for ordinary two-wire 
110- or 220-volt service; but for three-wire service, in order 
that each side of the secondary may be evenly distributed over 
the primary windings, four secondary coils are required. Two 
secondary coils will be mounted on each vertical leg of the 
core, Fig. 9, one within the other. 

The primary windings have a total of 164 10=1,640 turns. 
There will be four primary coils of 410 turns each, two on each 
vertical leg of the core, and these are mounted on the outside 
of the secondary coils. 


24. For lighting service, relatively low flux densities are 
usually employed; transformers for such service are often subject 
to overvoltage, which materially increases the magnetizing 
current. A density of 75,000 lines (Art. 4) will therefore be 


chosen, which will require a net cross-section of core of aa 


=6.7 square inches. The gross cross-section (Art. 4) will 
be W275 square inches, nearly. A depth of 3% inches and a 
width of 2 inches will be selected for the core, as indicated 
in Fig. 9. 


25. On transformers of this size, a tank radiation surface 
equivalent to .12 to .18 watt per square inch is easily provided; 
in fact, a plain surfaced tank sufficient to house properly the 
transformer will usually give more than the necessary surface. 
For 50° C. rise and a tank radiation of approximately .15 watt, 
the allowable watts per square inch of coils may be taken 
as .36. Ifa .15-tank constant line is drawn in Fig. 5 as directed 
in Art. 12, a value of .35 watt is indicated, but the larger 
value, .36 watt, will be selected for this problem. 


to 
ko 
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Instead of providing a cooling duct between primary and 
secondary windings, a satisfactory temperature rise can be 
obtained on the average machine of 5-kilovolt-ampere capacity 
or under by employing fairly low current densities, particularly 
on the inner coil. Solid coils are thus obtained for each leg 
of the core, giving great mechanical strength. 


26. An average current density (Art. 10) of 900 will be 
assumed, the current density selected for the low-voltage 
winding being 700 and that for the high-voltage winding being 
1,100. The low-current density of 700 was chosen for the 
secondary winding because it will be covered by the primary 
winding. These values provide ample overload capacity. 
5,000 watts 
2,200 volts 
=2.27 amperes, and the full-load, low-voltage current will 
be 22.7 amperes. The high-voltage ampere-turns (2.27 X 1,640) 
plus the low-voltage ampere-turns (22.7164) gives a total of 
7,450 ampere-turns, nearly. 


27. The full-load, high-voltage current will be 


28. The dimensions of a section of one side of the coil, 
Fig. 8, can now be calculated by substituting known values 


in formula 3 of Art. 15. Here J N=7,450, edad , and P; 
I 900 


o 


7,450 1 yc 10° X36 7,450 X 900 X .828 
900 828 10° X .36 
=15.5 inches. The coil here considered is the combined 
primary and secondary coils on one leg placed end to end with 
the combined coils on the other leg, therefore, the value of J N 
is the total for both windings. Because of the close construc- 
tion, the only oil-washed surface is the outside surface of the 


primary coils on both legs. The length of washed surface, or 


the winding space, on each leg is oe = 7.75 inches. 


= .36; then, 4 anata) i 


29. The cross-section of the low-voltage copper will be 
22.7 (amperes) 


700 (current density) 


= .0325 square inch, approximately; and 
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of the high-voltage copper, mi 


1,100 = .00206 square inch, approx- 


imately. 

The conductors may be round or rectangular in cross-section 
and they should be wound closely in layers so as to fill the space 
economically. The secondary conductors are so large that 
rectangular conductors will be more suitable, and the shape 
should be selected so that no layers will remain only partly 
filled. As each low-voltage coil is to contain 41 turns, it will 
be well to wind 41 turns per layer. The total length of winding 
space, 7.75 inches, divided by 41 gives .189 inch for copper 
and insulation. The double-cotton insulation on the conductor 
will take up .015 inch for both sides of the conductor, leaving 
.174 inch for copper alone. It will be well to make this dimen- 
sion .170 inch, leaving the rest for clearance. The other 
dimension must then be .0325+.170=.191 inch. The copper 
will wind better if two thinner strips are wound together, each, 
say, .100 inch thick, making the thickness of insulated copper 
(.100+.015) xX 2 = .230 inch and the cross-section of bare copper 
.170 X .200 = .034 square inch. 


30. The high-voltage conductor must have a sectional area 

Be GOD0GEeiare sich mer e o 
£7854 

mils. It will be well to use the next larger standard B. & 5. 

wire, which is No. 15, having a sectional area of .002558 square 

inch, or 3,257 circular mils, a diameter of .057 inch bare and 

approximately .067 inch over double-cotton insulation. 

There must be two high-voltage coils on each leg and they 
will be placed end to end. The length 7.75+2=3.875, and 
making a small allowance for coil insulation, the length of the 
winding space for each coil will be 3.625 inches. The 410 turns 
of one coil can be arranged in 8 layers of 52 turns each, except 
the top layer, which will contain only 46 turns. Between layers 
.010-inch insulation will be used, and it is assumed that this 
builds up to .012 inch when wound in the coil. 


=2,623 circular 


831. In order to determine the dimensions of the window cf 
the core structure, the outside dimensions of the primary coil 
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should be calculated. The build-up of the secondary and 
primary coils will be as follows: 
DertH WIDTH 
IncHES INCHES 


Core dimensions, (Hiss DO). 8 henner a 2.00 
Core insulition, tworsides: (012). soa sen ae. .20 .20 
Thickness, two secondary coils, two sides (.23 

BN cs: Sa AY BE Ae oe .92 _ 92 
Insulation for two secondary coils, two sides 

COLD 252 eee eee, Sees eee ae .08 08 
Insulation between primary and secondary, two 

BIGeS (LOD CDs oe een ean een eed 25 25 
Over-all dimensions of insulated secondary .... 5.20 3.45 
Primary conductors, eight layers, two sides 

COG T 20 62 ie a arecy ats haute gn One ee ee 1.07 1.07 
Insulation for layers and outer half-lapped tape, 

two sides-(.012X7 X2+-.008X2X2) ........ .20 .20 
Over-all dimensions of insulated primary ...... 6.47 4.72 


The portion of the total width of the window that is occupied 
by conductors and insulation of both primary and secondary 
4.72—2 (the core width) 

2 


windings on both legs of the core will be 


< JZ eamches, 


it is probable that the coils will wind larger than calculated, 
therefore, allowing an increase of 5 per cent., the width of the 
space occupied will be 2.72+(2.72.05)=2.86 inches. If 
3.25 inches is selected for the width of the window, as shown 
in Fig. 9, the clearance between the adjacent sides of the primary 
coils on the two cores will be 3.25—2.86=.39 inch, which is 
sufficient for the comparatively low voltage employed. 

The height of the window will be selected as 84 inches, which 
allows for a space of about ~ inch to the core yoke at each 
end of the secondary coils. 


32. The core will have the dimensions indicated in Fig. 9 
and its weight may be calculated as follows: The number of 
cubic inches of the core will be 2(212.25X3.75)+2(23.25 
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3.75) =232.5. Approximately nine-tenths of the core will 
be of steel (Art. 4), and the net cubic inches of steel will be 232.5 
X .9=209.25. Allowing .275 pound per cubic inch for steel, the 
net weight of the core will be 209.25 x .275=57.5 pounds. 

The flux density in the net cross-section of the core will be 


208,000 74,500 lines, or 74,500+1,000=74.5 kilolines, 
2X3.75 X.9 


per square inch of area. The laminations will be punched 
from .014-inch, sheet-steel plates and the core losses can be 
read from the 60-cycle curve for 14-mil steel in Fig. 3, namely, 
1.19 watts per pound for 74.5 kilolines per square inch. The 
total core loss will be 57.51.19 =68.5 watts, nearly. 


33. The mean length of the magnetic circuit of this core 
will be 2X8.25+2X3.25+2X3.1416=29.25 inches, approx- 
imately. If straight sheets are used, there will be four joints 
in the magnetic circuit. From Fig. 4, for a density of 74.5 kilo- 
lines per square inch, the value of the magnetizing ampere-turns 
per inch length of the mean magnetic circuit is 8.6. About 
75 ampere-turns (Art. 8) will be required per joint. The 
total magnetizing ampere-turns will be 29.25%8.6+75x*4 
=552. The primary current is 2.27 amperes (Art. 27), the 
number of turns in the primary is 1,640, and the primary 
ampere-turns at full load is 2.271,640=3,723. The magnet- 
izing ampere-turns are, therefore, 552+3,723 = .148, or 14.8 per 
cent. of the full-load excitation. If L-shaped laminations are 
employed to build up the core, the number of joints will be two 
29.25 X8.6+75 X2 

3,723 
X100=10.8 per cent. of the primary ampere-turns at full load. 


and the magnetizing ampere-turns will be 


34. The mean length of the turns in a coil with rounded 
corners mounted on a rectangular core can be found by adding 
to the perimeter of the core the circumference of a circle with a 
diameter equal to twice the distance from the core to the center 
of the coil. The data will be taken from Art. 31, the values 
now being for one side of the core. The perimeter of the core 
will be 2 (2+3.75) =11.5 inches. The diameter of the circle 
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for the secondary coil will be 2(=4+— +=) =./ inch: and 
the circumference, .7X3.1416=2.2 inches. The mean length 


of the secondary turns will be ate = 1.15 feet, nearly. 


The straight portions of the primary coil will have practically 
the same dimensions as the secondary coils, that is, 11.5 inches. 
The diameter of the circle for the primary coil will be 


2 = = +4) =2.09 inches; and the circumference will 


2 4 
be 2.09 X3.1416 =6.57 inches. The mean length of the primary 
turns will be pesca Lia 1.5 feet. 


The total length of the secondary copper will be 1641.15 
=189 feet; and of the primary copper, 1,640 1.5=2,460 feet. 

In order to allow for leads, cross-connections, and for a 
possible larger build than calculated, the length value just 
determined will be increased 5 per cent., making the secondary 
copper 199 feet, nearly, and the primary copper 2,580 feet, 
approximately. 

The resistance of the windings may be obtained from the 
preceding data and the instruction of Art. 15. The secondary 
conductor has a total cross-section of .034 square inch and a 
length of 199 feet. The resistance at 75° C. of a copper bar 


tie ohm; 
10° 


1 foot long and 1 square inch in cross-section will be 


then the resistance at 75° C. operating temperature of the 


: ee : 9.94. 2,580 
primary windings will be 108 x Q0R558 

The secondary copper loss will be 22.7? .058=29.9 watts, 
and the primary copper loss will be 2.27? 10=51.5 watts. 

The total copper loss will be 81.4 watts. The combined steel 
and copper loss will be 68.5+81.4=150 watts, and the full-load 
ae .971, or 97.1 per cent. 


, 150 


= 10 ohms. 


efficiency will be 
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35. The secondary drop will be J, R,=22.7X.058=1.317 


1.317 
Ee ees = .6 per cent. of full-load secondary voltage. The 


primary drop will be I, R,=2.27 X10=22.7 volts= So = 1.03 


7) 


per cent. of normal primary voltage. The sum of the values 
of the secondary and primary drop percentages will be .6+1.03 
= 1.63 per cent. 

The formula of Art. 17 should be used to determine the 
reactance of the transformer, as measured on the primary side. 
In this equation the value of p is 2, since the windings are 
mounted on the two vertical legs of the core and there are 
two leakage paths between the primary and secondary windings. 
The value of N is 820, which is the number of primary turns 
1.5-+1.15 

2 


on each leg of the core. The average value of I is — 


Ot .2 


ll Ay) aie, “Mave: WAV Ore Tr ais = .635 inch. The 


value of tp is 


ome 08 Sinch. The value of fis 3 = .125 inch, 
and the value of 1, is 7.75. The reactance will be X=275 
2 
602 820? 1.325 (St +125) wo epine 
10° 7.75 

The reactance drop will be I, X,=2.27X19.1=43.4 volts 
es =2 per cent., nearly, of normal primary voltage. 

2,200 

The impedance drop in percentage of the primary voltage will 
be 1.6322? =2.58 per cent. 

The regulation expressed as a percentage may be determined 
by the formula 


(Ip Xp)? per cent. 
200 


per cent. regulation=total J R per cent.+ 


2 
Substituting values, the regulation will be 103+ = = 1.65 per 


cent. 
ILT 137B—16 
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36. The weight of copper in the secondary winding, using 
the value .8212 pound per cubic inch of copper, will be .034 
199 X12 .3212=26 pounds, and the weight of copper in 
the primary winding will be .002558 x 2,580 x 12 x .8212 =25.4 
pounds, a total of 51.4 pounds. 


DESIGN OF A 100-KILOVOLT-AMPERE, SINGLE- 
PHASE, CORE-TYPE TRANSFORMER 


37. Let it be required to design a 100-kilovolt-ampere, 
25-cycle, oil-cooled, single-phase, core-type transformer for 
22,000 volts primary and either 440 or 220 volts secondary. 
The transformer is to be placed in a corrugated iron tank. The 
temperature rise, when operating continuously at full load, 
must not exceed 40° C. 

The product of flux and low-voltage turns, from formula 2, 


Art. 2, will be Op N= =x =396. A total flux of 4.1 meg- 


alines is indicated in Fig. 1 for the required capacity rating. 


The trial value for the low-voltage turns will be ~ = 96.6 turns. 


The low-voltage winding is to be designed for both 440 and 
220 volts by placing coils in series for 440 volts and in parallel 
for 220 volts. Such transformers are also often used for three- 
wire operation, and in such cases each half of the winding must 
be wound over both legs of the core. This necessitates four 
coils, therefore, 96 turns, which is a multiple of four, will be 

396 


selected. The corrected flux will be ——=4.13 megalines. 
7 22,000 
The number of high-voltage turns will be 96x——— 
=4,800 turns. 440 


38. The core is made up of silicon sheet steel .025 inch 
thick. If a flux density of 85,000 lines per square inch is 
assumed, the effective cross-section of the core will be 
4,130,000 


a square inches. The space factor of the steel 
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core being .9, the trial value of the gross cross-section will be 


“e- = 54 Stee inches. 


A double cruciform cross-section will be selected for the two 
vertical legs of the core, as indicated in Fig. 11. This con- 
struction allows of oil ducts between the core 
and the low-voltage coils, and also allows a 
large amount of iron to be included within a 
circle with a limited number of widths of 
lamination. 

When the distance between opposite par- 
allel faces of the cross is a inches and the Fic. 11 
other dimensions are the fractional parts of this distance indi- 
cated in Fig. 11, the area of the cross-section can be calculated 


thus: 
Area =a?— (C ib ae Ieee 
4 4 ae 


The trial value of the cross-section of the core is 54 square 
2 
inches; then, 54 “ or d=—Silo; 57 408; 77204 inches. 


Choosing the nearest even dimensions in sixteenths of an inch 


primary Co), 


’ 


for ~ and %, in order that the punching d‘mensions may be 
2 4 


convenient, values of 4.125 and 2.0625 inches will be selected. 
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The radius of the core, or the distance bc, Fig. 11, will be 


a ; a “ . . a 
(5) ay - or, substituting values, V4.1252+2.0625? 


=4.61 inches. These dimensions are indicated in Fig. 12, 
which also shows the relative positions of the cores, the secon- 
dary coils, and the primary coils. 


With the final dimensions, the core area will be - 


13 X8.25? 
16 


=55 square inches, and the corrected flux density will be 


4,130,000 _ 83.5 kilolines, approximately. 
55X.9 


39. The normal full-load current in the primary windings 


will be 100/000 = 4.545 amperes; and in the secondary windings, 


NS. 227.27 amperes. 
440 


If a current density of 1,200 amperes per square inch is 
assumed, the trial value of the cross-section of the primary 
copper will be a = .00379 square inch; and for the secondary 


5) 


227.27 


copper, A = .1894 square inch. 


) 


40. The length of the washed surface of the high- 
voltage winding may be calculated by substituting values 
in formula 3 of Art. 15. The current density assumed is 
1,200 amperes per square inch; then, eee ee The value 
assumed for P; will be .24 watt; the value of JN will 

BAB 6 
be 4645 64800. ‘Then, en ees 
is 1,200 828 
_ 4.545 X 4,800 X 1,200 X .828 
10° .24 

Some variation from the length JL is allowable, and, for 

reasons that will appear later, 88 inches will be chosen. As 


’ 


fh = 90.3 inches. 
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88 inches is the combined length of the inner and outer sur- 
faces, the length of coils parallel to the cores must be 44 inches, 
and the height of the coil on each vertical core will be 22 inches. 
The low-voltage winding will be placed next the core and will 
be surrounded by the high-voltage winding, with oil ducts next 
the core and between the two windings. 


41. The four secondary, or low-voltage, coils must contain 
24 turns each. The two coils on each leg will be wound the 
full distance, 22 inches, one coil over the other. The copper 
for the conductors of the size required should be in the form 
of a rectangular strip and if the twenty-four turns are wound 
in one layer, the width of insulated strip may be 22+24 
=.92 inch. It will be better to use two strips wound side 
by side in multiple rather than one so wide. Double-cotton 
insulation on each strip will require .015 inch and for both 
strips .080 inch, leaving .92—.030=.890 inch of copper, or 
.890-+2=.445 inch width of each strip bare and .46Q inch 
width of each insulated strip. 

The trial cross-section of secondary copper was taken as 
.1894 square inch, therefore the total thickness of the copper 


conductor will be a .213 inch, approximately. The 


maximum thickness of copper that may be used to advantage 
for this purpose being .150 inch, two strands, one wound on 
the other, will be used, each strand .105 inch thick. 

The low-voltage copper conductor will, therefore, consist of 
four strands wound two wide and two high, each .445 x .105 inch 
in width and thickness. The final copper cross-section will 
be 4.445 x.105=.187 square inch. The insulated dimensions 
of each turn will be: width, 2(.445+.015) =.920 inch; thick- 
ness, 2(.105+.015) = .240 inch. 


42. The insulation between the two secondary coils on 
each leg of the core will be built up to a thickness of .080 inch 
and will consist of paper and varnished cloth on which the outer 
coil is wound. ‘The insulation will be made considerably safer 
than that required for the normal voltage, because mechanical 
strength is required to withstand the crushing effect of the 
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outer coil. After both secondary coils are wound they will be 
bound securely together by tape. 


43. Thecross-section required for the primary copper being 
comparatively small, a round wire will be used, as for small 
conductors it is more convenient and cheaper than rectangular 


itemeblie diatatetwillibe : — = 004825 = .0695 inch. 


The wire selected, therefore, will be .070 inch in diameter and 
.00385 square inch in cross-sectional area. 

Double-cotton insulation on the wire will be used, except that 
at each end of the primary winding a number of turns equal 
to 5 per cent. of the total turns will be insulated with four wraps 
of cotton thread. The turns having extra insulation are formed 
into separate coils. The diameter outside of the insulation of 
the main conductor is .080 inch and of the end conductor 
O87 inch. 

In order to reduce the voltage between layers, the high- 
voltage winding must be arranged in a number of sections. 
For best economy, the maximum voltage between layers of 
this type of coil should not exceed 450, and therefore the 
maximum voltage per layer is 225. The voltage between sec- 
tions should not be greater than 4,000, necessitating the use of 
six sections on each leg. As the volts per turn will be 22,000 
+4,800=4.6, the number of turns per layer cannot exceed 
225+4.6=49. The number of turns on each leg is 2,400, 
and .if 5 per cent. of the total number of turns, 4,800.05 
=240 turns, are made of the heavily insulated wire, formed 
into a section and placed at the top of each core, where the 
electric stress is greatest, there will remain 2,400 —240=2,160 
turns for the remaining five sections, or 2,160+5=432 turns 
in each section. 

The coils will be arranged as indicated in Fig. 13. Insula- 
tion is provided between each of the primary sections and at 
the outer edge of the upper and lower sections, making 7 insu- 
lation spaces. The insulating barrier will be .2 inch, but an 
allowance of .4 inch should be made on account of the layer 
insulation being folded around the edges of the layers. The 
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total space allowance should be 2.8 inches. The space for 
insulated wire will be 22—2.8=19.2 inches. For preliminary 
calculations, the end section may be assumed to occupy approx- 


‘ 2 : ; 
imately one-tenth (5 oa) of this space, or 1.92 inches, and the 


other five sections the remainder, 17.28 inches, or 3.46 inches 
each. 

The number of turns per layer in the end sections would 
then be 1.92+.087=22; but in order to wind the 240 turns 
economically, 24 turns per layer and 10 layers will be better, 
necessitating 24 .087= 2.09 Pater 
inches space for insulated G a 
copper. 

The ten layers in the end 
section will wind to approx- ‘ingingf 
imately the same depth as 
eleven layers of the .080- 
inch insulated wire in the 
remaining sections, and bet- 
ter results are obtained by High-Voltage 
having all the sections ~~ hye 
nearly the same depth. 

The insulation between 

layers will add .030 inch to 

their thickness and a collar 

at the ends of each section 

will project .25 inch above 

the section. The end section will build up to (.087+.030) x 10 
+ .25=1.42 inches and the other sections to (.080+.030) X11 
+ .25=1.46 inches. Each of the five main sections will con- 
tain ten layers of forty-three turns each and one layer of 
two turns. The insulated copper in each of the first ten 
layers will fill a space of .08043=3.44 inches and the space 
required for the insulated copper in the five sections will be 
17.2 inches. 


Or! Ducts 


Low-Vo/tage 
Windings 


| Core 


Core —— 


High-Voltage 
windings 


44, The height and width of the window of the core struc- 
ture may now be determined as follows: 
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HEIGHT OF WINDOW INCHES 
Creepage distance from windings to yoke at each end 
for a test voltage of 44,000 (creepage curve, Fig. 10), 


LD inchéstwoiends so.0 ie 3c ee ee eaten eee 3.00 
Length of layer of heavily insulated wire in end section 
(2A SCOBT), So: xs tae tnd Rekha ea oa ae ee ee 2.09 
Total length of lower layers in other five sections (43 
Se OSS 5 oi 8 ae "2 cai ote RI cect 17.20 
Insulation between sections, 5 barriers, .4 inch each 2.00 
LOLA Mieco oie te ete ye. see cent oh eet 24.29 
WiptH oF WINDOW INCHES 
IRACIUS OMCOre NIG Lacs te. cctaee don aan pete s eereate ae 4.610 
Oil duct between core and low-voltage winding........ 500 
Paper cylinder on which inner low-voltage coilis wound — .040 
Thickness of snmer, low-voltage, Cot 32.3. -... «wise. .240 
Mean radius of low-voltage winding.............. 5.390 
Lavyeminisilavioni * Meee te Grienkel Oc) acees aout ope ag ee O80 
Thickness of outer, low-voltage, coil............ ey 0) 


Distance from low-voltage to high- Tale Ww ee 
puncture curve, Fig. 10, 44,000 volts, approximate 
atlowanees. 04 GCL eho. . cui ca mipinrc abate Gop tea Soate e ateas 940 

High-voltage winding. . ee . 1.460 

Distance between Re rcice Ww mae aie one rs 
winding space (one-half allowable space between 
high-voltage coils on the two legs of the core 


.940 
=) ee eee 470 
8.580 
2 
Distance between centers of core legs................. 17.160 
Less width of core leg (Fig. 12).... Be Heth M Mer dheb tae: 8.250 
WUE OL AVOMELELONOY si 5-3. caching bo taeeh es Wi taste aa Siok Pn elle hee 8.910 
Copper space factor (Art. 14), LBS ut a as eh = .168 


8.91 X 24.29 


45. The yokes connecting the core ends should have the 
same cross-sectional area as the cores, 55 square inches. The 
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width of the yoke will be the same as that of the core, 8.25 inches, 
and the thickness will be 55+8.25 =6.67 inches. 

The mean length of the magnetic path through the cores and 
yokes can be found by adding to the periphery of the window 
opening the circumference of a circle of which the diameter 
is 6.67 inches (the thickness of the yoke), and also a length 
equal to four times the difference between one-half of the 
thickness of the core and one-half of the thickness of the yoke. 
The latter correction is made to bring the curve tangent to 
the center lines of the cores and yokes. The length of the path 
will be 


2(24.29 + 8.91) + (6.67 X 3.1416) +4528") =90.51 inches 


The weight of steel will be taken as .275 pound per cubic 
inch, and .9 of the gross cubic inches as the net cubic inches of 
steel. The total weight of the core will be .275 x .990.51 55 
=1,230 pounds, approximately. From the upper curve of 
Fig. 3, a core loss of very nearly .8 watt per pound is indicated 
for a density of 83.5 kilolines. The total core loss will be 1,230 
X .8 = 984 watts. 

The per cent. of core loss based on full-load output will be 

984 


100,000 


= .984 per cent. 


46. The magnetizing ampere-turns per inch length of the 
mean magnetic circuit (Fig. 4), at a density of 83.5 kilolines 
per square inch, will be 12.4. If 400 ampere-turns are allowed 
for the four joints in the core, the total magnetizing ampere- 
turns will be 12.4x90.51+400=1,522. The per cent. of 
magnetizing ampere-turns based on the ampere-turns of the 
primary at full load will be 

1,522 


—__"______=7 per cent. 
4,800 4.545 


47. The mean radius of the low-voltage turns is 5.39 inches 
(Art. 44), and the length of this winding, in feet, will be 
25.39 X3.1416 X96 

12 


= 270, approximately. 
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The mean radius of the high-voltage coil will be 5.39+.08 


$244.04 = 7 .38 inches. The total length of the high- 


2X7.38 X3.1416 x 4,800 
12 


= 18,550 feet, 


voltage conductor will be 


approximately. 
The resistance of the low-voltage conductor at 75° C. will be 


9.94 X270 01435 ohm; of the high-voltage conductor, 


10° X .187 
BIT = 47.89 ohms. 
108 .00385 
The fractional voltage drop in the windings due to their 
resistance will be IT 00741, or .741 per cent. in 


47.89 X4.545 _ 
22,000 
cent. in the high-voltage winding. The per cent. drop in 
both windings will be .741+.989=1.73, and the combined 
copper and steel loss in the transformer will be 1.73+.984 
=2.714 per cent. The efficiency of the transformer will there- 


fore be ee .974, or 97.4 per cent. 


100+ 2.714 
The loss in watts in each of the windings is equal to the 
product of the total output in volt-amperes (100,000) and 
the fractional voltage drop expressed decimally, or 741 and 989, 
respectively, the total loss being 1,730 watts, which is also the 
product of .0173 and 100,000. The mathematical reason for 
this is as follows: E,x%XIJp=watts loss in primary, where % 


‘ ; WwW 
is the fractional voltage drop expressed decimally. E,x%xX— 


Pp 
=watts loss in primary. Canceling E,, %xXW =watts lost in 
primary. 


the low-voltage winding, and .00989, or .989 per 


48. The reactance of this transformer, measured on the 
primary side, may be determined by the use of the formula of 


Art. 17. In this equation, the value of p is 2, and of N is = 
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= 2,400 turns, as there are two leakage paths and two legs of 
the core on which the windings are mounted. The average 
value of / for both the primary and secondary windings is 
2[(7.38 X 3.1416) + (5.89 X3.1416)] 
2X12 

The value of 4 is 1.46—.25 (collar allowance) =1.21 inches. 

The value of t is .24-+.24-+ .08 = .56 inch. 

The values of #, f, and J, are given directly in the data of the 
problem. The reactance will be 


25 X 2 X 2,400? x 3.34 (As2 


108 x 22 
= 184 ohms, nearly 


The reactance drop will be 4.545x184=836.28 volts 
836.28 ; 
=—§— X100=3.8 per cent. of primary voltage. 
22,000 ‘ Td eta ad 
The impedance drop in percentage of the primary voltage 
will be V1.732+3.8?=4.18 per cent. 
The regulation found by the formula of Art. 35 will be 1.73 
3.8? 


200 


49. The cylindrical radiating surface of the low-voltage 
winding will be 2%X5.39 (mean radius) X3.141622x*4 
=2,980 square inches; of the high-voltage winding, 27.38 
(mean radius) X3.1416 x 22 4=4,081 square inches. 

The watts loss per square inch of surface of the low-voltage 


winding will be re .25 watt; of the high-voltage winding, 


’ 


= 3.34 feet 


X =275X 


+.94) 


rie = 1.8 per cent. 


pou = 24 watt. 


4,081 

A tank constant, Fig. 5, of approximately .14 watt per square 
inch of effective tank surface would be suitable if the watts 
per square inch of coil surface were .24 and the temperature 
rise 40° C. The total effective tank surface required will be 
1,730 (copper loss) 


ro 


= 12,360 square inches, approximately. 
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The radiating surface on the legs of the core will be 2[2 4.61 
(radius) X3.1416 X 24.29 (height of window)]=1,400 square 
inches, approximately; on the four side faces of the yoke, 
2(6.67 (width) X2 (17.16+8.25) (length of one yoke)] 
=680 square inches, approximately. The total core radiating 
surface will be 1,400+680=2,080 square inches. The watts 

984 


core loss per square inch will be =.473 watt per square 


inch. Only a portion of the whole surface of the yoke is con- 
sidered in calculating the radiating surface, because part of 
the yoke is so covered that the oil does not wash the surface. 


DESIGN OF A_ 1,000-KILOVOLT-AMPERE, THREE- 
PHASE, SHELL-TYPE TRANSFORMER 


50. Let it be required to design a 1,000-kilovolt-ampere, 
60-cycle, oil-and-water-cooled, three-phase, shell-type trans- 


yh — 4a = Length-—| 
| 


Fic. 14 


former; the primary coils to be designed for 38,100 volts when 
delta-connected and for 66,000 volts when star-connected, the 
secondary coils to be delta-connected for 2,300 volts, 
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The core and windings will be submerged in oil in a tank made 
of boiler plate, the oil being cooled by running water in pipes. 
The temperature rise of the windings is not to exceed 40° C. 
above the temperature of the cooling water when the transformer 
is operating continuously under full load. 


51. The core will be made in the form shown in Fig. 14, 
that is, in two parts separated by a vertical oil duct, each part 
having three rectangular win- 
dows through which pass the 
sides of thin pancake coils, as 
indicated in Fig. 14 and also in 
Fig. 15, which is a vertical sec- 
tion made on the line ab, 
Fig. 14. The planes of the coils 
will be vertical, and when the 
core and coils are submerged in 
oil the oil can rise freely through 
the oil ducts as it becomes 
heated. In Fig. 16 is shown a 
plan of two of the six windows 
indicating the relative positions a aa 
of the sides of the high-voltage Fic. 15 
and low-voltage coils that make up a transformer for one phase. 


lead 


Wood Wedge 
( 3” Thick 


Yy fy 


Wood Wedge, 
3” Thick 


52. The design problem of the coils is worked for one set 
of the three groups of windings on the complete transformer. 
1,000 

3 


The output per phase will be =334 kilovolt-amperes. 


22.5 X 2,300 


By formula 2, Art. 2, 9, N= = 862.5 for the 


low-voltage winding. By the 60-cycle shell-type curve, Fig. 1, 
the flux @,, in a 334-kilovolt-ampere transformer should be 
approximately 10.3 megalines, making the number of low- 


voltage turns per phase in this case ae 


= 83.7, approximately. 


Any convenient number of turns near this value can be used 
and the flux changed accordingly so as to keep the product On N 
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=862.5. As will appear later, 80 turns will be convenient for 
the secondary, and the number of primary turns will then be 80 


Seon 325.2. It will be better to use the nearest even 


number, 1,326, for the primary turns. 


The primary current will be a ae 8.77 amperes; the 
secondary current will be Boe Ste 145.22 amperes. 


’ 


Low-Vo/tage-Coi! 
High-Voltage Coils 


ea 
1 


Fic. 16 


53. Each winding must be divided into a number of coils, 
and this number is influenced by the shape of the window, by 
the value of reactance desired, by the allowable volts per coil, 
and by some other considerations. The number of coils in 
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each winding can be determined only by assuming different 
values and calculating the results; several assumptions are often 
necessary before the best results can be obtained. Good 
practice for transformers of this size is to make the window 
length about twice its width. In very large transformers the 
ratio of the length to the width of the window is sometimes 
much larger than 2 to 1. 

For the present problem, eight high-voltage and four low- 
voltage coils per phase will be found to give good results when 
arranged as indicated in Fig. 16. The number of turns in each 
low-voltage coil will be 80+4=20, and the average number 
in each high-voltage coil will be 1,826+8 = 165. 


54. In water-cooled transformers it is desirable to operate 
at current densities as high as 2,500 amperes per square inch 
of conductor cross-section, and at moderate voltages, that is, 
under 50,000 volts, with surface radiation of .41 watt per square 
inch. In coils for high voltage, that is, over 50,000 volts, the 
watts per square inch of coil surface should be less than this, on 
account of the fact that a large portion of the surface is taken 
up by insulation, and a constant of .34 watt is a good average 
value. 


55. The length of the cooled surface of the high-voltage 
winding when pancake coils are employed is measured along 
the height of the built-up flat surface. The oil is in contact 
with both faces a, Fig. 16, making the length of the cooled 
surface per coil 2a. The sum of the lengths of the cooled 
surfaces of all the eight high-voltage coils is the length of the 
total cooled surface of the primary winding. 

The length of the cooled surface of the high-voltage windings 


i) a 
bstituting 8.77 1,326 for J N, ——— for -, 
can be found by substituting or 2 500 or i 


8.77 X1,3826_ 1 


and .34 for P; in formula 9, Ar : i 3,500 


tiie 71 inches, approximately. The length of the sur- 


face on each of the eight high-voltage coils will therefore be 


x 
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approximately 9 inches, and on each side of a coil, as a, Fig. 16, 
will be 4.5 inches. f 


56. For 2,500 amperes per square inch the primary copper 
must have a sectional area of 8.77-+2,500=.0035 square inch. 
If the average number of turns per coil, 1653 (Art. 53), were 
wound in the available space, 4.5 inches, the thickness of the 
insulated copper could not be over 4.5+ 1653 =.027 inch, which 
is too thin to be economical, as the insulation would fill more 
than half of this thickness. Each coil will therefore be made 
in two sections side by side, separated only by an insulating 
collar. 

The end coils of each winding must have heavier insulation, 
and, consequently, fewer turns than the other coils, the number 
in each case being enough to build up, when insulated, to about 
the same height. The insulation on the copper in the six 
inner coils will be double cotton, which will add .015 inch to 
each dimension. Between turns will be paper and mica 
.015 inch thick. The copper in the end coils will have four 
wrappings of ‘cotton, adding .030 inch to each dimension, and 
the paper and mica between turns will be .030 inch thick. 

For economical use of the space, the copper strip in the six 
inner coils should be thicker than the cotton insulation covering 
it. A convenient available thickness is .020 inch, which, when 
insulated with .015 inch of cotton and wound with a strip of 
.015-inch paper and mica, builds up to .020+.015+.015 
=.050 inch per turn. The space available is approximately 
4.5 inches, allowing 90 turns per section, 180 turns per coil, 
and 1,080 turns in six coils. This leaves 1,326—1,080 
= 246 turns for the two end coils, or 123 turns per coil, and 
each coil will have two sections of 61 and 62 turns, respectively. 
Each end turn builds up to .020+.080+.030=.080 inch, and 
62 turns would build up to 4.96 inches, which is higher than the 
six inner coils. By winding 92 turns per section, 184 turns 
per coil, in the inner coils and 111 turns in 55- and 56-turn 
sections in each end coil, the turns in the inner coils will build 
up to 92X.050=4.6 inches, and in the end coils to 56.080 
= 4.48 inches, which are near enough alike. 
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The width of the copper strip for .0035 square inch sectional 
area must be .0035+ .020=.175 inch, but the nearest available 
standard width is .170 inch and this will answer; the final size 
for the primary conductor will then be .0034 square inch. 


The current density will then be roar = 2,580 amperes per 


pelle) 
square inch. 

The inside turns of the two sections of a coil will be connected 
together and the dielectric strength of the insulating press- 
board collar separating the sections must allow a good factor 
of safety over the maximum voltage between the outer turns 
of the two sections; .125-inch board will do this. The collar 
will be made to extend 1 inch beyond the outer turns so as to 
prevent creepage around it, and the space at each side of this 
projection will be filled with wood 1 inch thick. The whole 
coil assembly will then be wrapped with tape, adding .062 inch 
to the build of the coil. 

According to the creepage curve, Fig. 10, approximately 


DO iinchesvoriaiG:o llovolt test (2x 6 Net 20) shoud 


be allowed between the copper of the coil and the steel of the 
core. The greatest danger of breakdown is from the coils to 
the core, and here the l-inch layer of wood affords some 
protection. An allowance of 1.625 inches between the fin- 
ished coil and the core, both outside and inside the coil, will 
be safe. 

The width of window space required for primary winding, all 
dimensions being in inches and previously stated, will be as 
follows: 


WiptH OF WINDOW INCHES 

92 turns insulated copper with separators............. 4.600 

AN cvere MSs eae Ae nn rae Surge ene ar ney RRR 1.000 

Woy! Rates plow ra NSE Cer docs ee ee _ 062 

Heichtofansulated, cole crm, cm tee >» siete ee ley-d-r- 5.662 
Space allowance, 1.625 inch to steel outside and also 

MSide, Ol Coll BAs ks WAS ee Petes all. slew ae: 3.250 

A GtAlRIAN PAE Bs. SEN: AOS TUM LRG, TBH. 8.912 


ILT 137B—'7 
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The portion of the length of the window space required for 
the high-voltage coils, neglecting allowances for spacing, will 
be as follows: 


LENGTH OF WINDOW INCHES 
Two strips insulated copper, each .185 inch........... 370 
Insulating collar between sections...................- 125 
COTA at eee oie etee, any a eee ao eater rat eras ae eS .062 
Waa tion Gace COUle as. acne da eek hs ect 557 
VV CON CHONG CONGR: Md had tits a ra Alte A ee 4.456 


NoteE.—The .030 inch additional width of insulation in the end coils 
can be disregarded here. 


57. The width of the wire space being 8.912 inches, the 
maximum allowable build of the low-voltage coil can theo- 
retically be obtained by subtracting from 8.912 inches the very 
small insulation space required for a 2,3002=4,600-volt 
test. There are, however, several reasons why it is advisable 
to employ coils of lesser build and to have a greater space 
allowance between core and coil than the indicated theoretical 
value. If the low-voltage coils have a greater build than the 
high-voltage coils, eddy currents in the copper of the high- 
voltage coils are increased. Mechanical considerations require 
more space allowance. Oil ducts must be provided between 
coil and core to cool the core. There is danger of high voltages 
and high frequencies being induced in low-voltage coils, and 
also of high voltage at normal frequency being electrostatically 
transferred to the low-voltage coils. 


58. If 1.25 inches are allowed between the core and the 
secondary coil, both outside and inside, the build of the coil 
will occupy a space of 8.912—2X1.25=6.412 inches, and each 
of the twenty turns in the coil will have a space allowance of 
6.412-+-20=.3206 inch for copper and insulation. A thick 
strip is hard to wind and is subject to eddy currents; three 
strands in multiple wound on each other will be better, the 
two outer strands double cotton covered to prevent eddy 
currents between strands. The cotton covering takes up a 
space of .030 inch. Paper and mica insulation to the thickness 
of .040 inch will be used between turns of the three-part con- 
ductor (not between the strands). This layer insulation must 
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be able to withstand the crushing effect due to the process of 
winding the coil. 

The total insulation space per turn will be .030+.040 
=.070inch. Subtracting this value from .3206 gives .2506 inch 


available for copper, or =” = .0835 inch for copper per strand. 


The thickness of copper selected will be .080 inch. 


59. Assuming 71 inches as the length of cooled surface of 
low-voltage coils, which was the value taken for the high- 


voltage coils, Art. 55, the length per coil will be a = 17.75 inches, 


which corresponds to a coil height of 8.88 inches. The space 
available will be only 6.412 inches, which indicates that the 
length of the cooling surface of the low-voltage coils must be 
less than that required for the coil constants originally assumed. 
The total length of the cooled surface may be increased by 
increasing the number of low-voltage coils from four to six, but 
this is objectionable on account of the increased expense. The 
length of cooled surface that will be required will be reduced 
by decreasing the current density in the copper by using a 
conductor of larger cross-section. The watts per square inch 
of coil radiating surface corresponding to a coil build of 6.412 


inches and a current density of ! _9 500 amperes per square 
a 


inch, Art. 54, will be (formula 2, Art. 15), 


P,= 828 .N Lyf 8 Ura) 469 


i@? iL @ IKE 86.412 
To reduce this value to the more suitable one of .4 watt 
per square inch, the current density would be reduced to 


4X 2,500 


A69 
to a cross-section of copper of ae .0682 square inch, and 


? 


=2,130 amperes per square inch, which corresponds 


the width of the copper becomes ee .284 inch. A copper 
3X .080 


strip .280 inch wide and .080 inch thick will be selected. The 
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cross-section of the conductor will be .280.0803 = .0672 
square inch and the corresponding current density will be 


ee 2,160 amperes per square inch. 


0672 


INCHES OF SPACE REQUIRED FOR SECONDARY Corl BUILD IN DIRECTION 
oF WIDTH 9F WINDOW 


INCHES 
Thickness of three copper strips (3 .080)............ .240 
Double cotton covering on two strands............... .030 
Paper and mica insulation between turns.............. .040 
Height, ofceach sncalated"tuta: see ae ee oe ee 310 
Height. of.twenty turns (31020). sec. c) se net ct a ae 6.200 
COU EE ati oo tae aera a a8 td Rr meg mee .062 
dicizht of. completeicoil,<seaceks am Veee eee wen Arlee 6.262 
Space allowance to. steel outside of eoil..2.......4..0- 1.325 
Space allowance to. steelinside of coil, ..cs.:5 staunch de Eee 
Heightiofswire: space. gies aenehes ON oo Heuer se 8.912 


INCHES OF SPACE REQUIRED FOR SECONDARY Cort BUILD IN DIRECTION 
oF LENGTH OF WINDOW 


INCHES 
WHGUOlr COD DEE SID. cous... 0e cents eae eee ogee .280, 
Double cotton covering (two sides of a strip).......... 015 
Width of strip with double cotton covering............ 295 
Coll ELON a tie Cantome raat peg ee ae cheat eek an 062 
AW eit al oOdl janes cet aaa ee eee oe 357 
Total width of space occupied by four secondary coils 
(COOTSX AS + oes cp Re tin arin. vein meee = 1.428 


60. The length of the window in the core may now be 
determined. 


LENGTH OF WINDOW INCHES 
Space occupied by secondary coils, ....0.......:.0.5 428 
DRACe OCC DIEM: b yriary COS ie ck eae Cleese 4.456 


Total space between groups of primary coils and 
adjacent secondary coils, puncture curve, Fig. 10, 
132,000 volts, approximate allowance 1.75 inches 
(hi K4)s ces BR ee eee 7.000 
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Total space for six oil ducts between primary coils 


OTD ONL. J AA Ry os tile hele. te i 2.250 
Space for one oil duct between two central secondary 
COS WOH eR PRION ere wins irene Ole s,aheey Nhe 2 315 
Total space between end secondary coils and core 
(OES 25902 0k GA AMY AUT OO Lea, er, 2.650 
aL heard areeher colle rable tA eee el eater arte ame ee 18.159 


The window dimensions will be, therefore, 18} inches by 
9 inches, as indicated in Fig. 14. The ratio of the window 
dimensions will be approximately as 2 to 1, which is satis- 
factory. 


61. The product of the flux in megalines, and the low- 
voltage turns, Art. 52, was calculated as 862.5 and the number 
of turns selected was 80, therefore the total flux will be = 
=10.78 megalines, or 10,780,000 lines. Assuming a flux 
density of 80,000 lines per square inch, the cross-section of 
10,780,000 

80,000 


steel will be = 134.8 square inches, which corresponds 


eT; square inches, approx- 


to a gross cross-section of 


imately. 
In Fig. 14 the steel portion of the two-part core within the 


coils has a total width of ¢ inches; each part being 5 inches. 


The depth of the core is d inches. In good design, the ratio d 
to c varies from 2.5 to 1, to3 to 1. The cross-sectional area c d 
should equal 150 square inches, approximately. The rec- 
tangular punchings selected will be 3.5 inches in width, there- 


fore 5785 inches and c=7. The depth d selected will be 


21 inches; and cd=147 square inches, gross, or 147X.9 
10,780,000 
132.3 
= 81,500 lines, or 81.5 kilolines per square inch. The core loss 

at this density (Fig. 3) will be 1.44 watts per pound. 


= 132.3 square inches, net. The flux density will be 
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62. To build the core, the rectangular steel strips are 
arranged as indicated in Fig. 14. An oil duct 3 inch wide will 
be provided between the halves of the core within the center 
space of the coils. In assembling these laminations, each layer 
must be laid on the one preceding in such a manner that the 
joints do not come in the same place. This interleaving of 
the ends of the laminations strengthens the core and reduces 
the reluctance of the magnetic circuit. 


63. The net contents of the whole core for the three sets 
of windings can be calculated from the dimensions indicated 
in Fig. 14 and the factor .9; thus: .9X21X(68.75X3.5x4 
+9X3.5X8) =22,954 cubic inches. At .275 pound per cubic 
inch, the core will weigh 22,954 .275=6,310 pounds, approx- 
imately. The total core loss will be 6,310 1.44=9,090 watts, 
which is .91 per cent. of the 1,000,000-watt rating of the 
transformer. 


64. To find the mean length of the turns in a coil, the dimen- 
sions of the rectangular opening inside the coil, Fig. 15, and the 
build of the coil must be known. The core inside the coil is 
21 inches by 7% inches (including the 4$-inch oil duct); the 
wooden wedges are 3 inches by 74 inches; the clearance between 
the inner core and the inside of the primary and the secondary 
coils is approximately 1.625 inches and 1.325 inches, respec- 
tively. The opening inside the primary coil is, therefore, 
21+6=27 inches high, and 7.5+2X1.625=10.75 inches wide; 
in the secondary coil these dimensions are 27 inches high 
and 7.5+21.325=10.15 inches wide. The build of the 
insulated primary turns is 4.6 inches, and of the insulated 
secondary turns is 6.2 inches. The mean length of turns in 
a primary coil is 2(27+10.75)+4.6 + =90 inches; in a sec- 
ondary coil, 2(27+10.15)+6.2 r =93.8 inches. 

90 X1,326 
12 
=9,945 feet per phase; and of the low-voltage conductor, 
93.8X80_ 
12 


The length of the high-voltage conductor will be 


625 feet per phase. 
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65. The resistance of the high-voltage conductor will be 
9.94X9,945 
10°X.0034 — 
a 9.94625, 

°10°X.0672 
The resistance drop in per cent. of normal voltage for the 


29.1 ohms per phase; of the low-voltage con- 


duct 


= .092 ohm per phase. 


: 29.1X8.77 
high-vol LE = 
high-voltage conductor will be 38,100 X100=.67 per 
52 
cent.; for the low-voltage conductor, We ae eel ii 


=.581 per cent. The total resistance drop in percentage, also 
the per cent. copper loss, will be .67+.581=1.251 per cent. 
The total copper and steel loss, expressed in percentage, will 
be 1.251+.91=2.161 per cent., and the efficiency of the trans- 
former will berag eget X100=97.9. 
1,326 X .0034+80X .0672 _ 
18.259 < 


The copper space factor will be .06. 

66. The reactance of the primary circuit can be calculated 
by the formula of Art. 17, in which the letters will have values 
as follows: f=60 cycles; p=4, there being four 1.75-inch 
spaces between primary and secondary coils of each phase; 
N =approximately one-fourth of the total number of primary 
turns, or 332, this number lying adjacent to each secondary 
ve pelle wel etee! 
Catlen! BeascpT 
wire space, Fig. 14; ¢,;=width of two primary coils and the 
oil duct between them, or .557X2+.875=1.489 inches; 
t, = .857 inch; and ¢=1.75 inches. 


=7.66 feet; 1,=9 inches, the width of the 


POU 4882) (O04, (ABN Bb (pee) ? 
i275 aEco x( A +1.75)=146 ohms. 
The reactance drop, in percentage of primary voltage, will be 
146 X8.77 


38,100 X100=3.36 per cent. 


The impedance drop, in percentage, will be V1.2512+ 3 362 
= 3.59 per cent. 
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: 3.367 
The regulation, in percentage (Art. 35), will be 1.251 T5007 


=1.307 per cent. 


67. The transformer will be placed in a rectangular boiler- 
plate tank made to fit the core, Fig. 14, with allowance for cop- 
per clearance. The distance between the core and the side of 
the tank will be 4 inches. The ends of the tank will be curved 
and will extend 15 inches beyond the ends of the core. 

The dimensions of the tank will be: width, 324+8 
=404 inches; length, 683+30=98? inches. The height of 
the tank will be 10 feet, which allows space for the core, the 
windings, the connection board, and the cooling coils. The 
effective cooling surface of the tank will be 29,000 square 
inches, approximately, and this will be capable of dissipating 
heat at the rate of .25 watt X 29,000 square inches =7,250 watts. 
Subtracting this value from the total number of watts trans- 
formed into heat in the transformer, 1,000,000 X.02161 = 21,610 
watts, gives 21,610 —7,250 =14,360 watts, approximately, to be 
dissipated by the cooling coils. A wrought-iron cooling coil 
with an inside diameter of 14 inches will be used. This coil 
can absorb heat at the rate of 1 watt per square inch of inside 
surface; therefore, 14,360 square inches of cooling surface will 
be provided. The total length of the cooling coil will be 

14,360 
1.5X3.1416X12 

With a permissible rise in temperature of the cooling water 
of 10° C,, 1 gallon of water will absorb heat dissipated at the 
rate of 2,640 watts per minute. The total rate of flow of water 
14,360 


e 2,640 + gallons per minute. 


= 254 feet. 


DESIGN OF ALTERNATING- 
CURRENT MACHINES 


(PART 1) 


GENERAL FEATURES OF STATIONARY 
ARMA'TURES 


WINDING DISTRIBUTION AND PITCH 


WINDING DISTRIBUTION 


1. A thorough understanding of the design of direct- 
current machines is an aid in learning to design alternating- 
current machines, the magnetic circuits and many of the 
mechanical details of both classes of machines being calculated 
in much the same way. Differences in design of machines of 
both classes are due to the experience and taste of different 
designers and the duty required of the machines. In general, 
the design that gives the best results at the lowest cost is the 
best. 

2. Concentrated Winding.—When an alternating mag- 
netic flux @ is made to vary through a number of turns T 
connected in series, at the rate of f cycles per second, the 
effective electromotive force generated is 
_444 OT Ff 

168 
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This general formula assumes that the generated electro- 
motive force follows a sine wave and that all turns are active 
at the same instant; that is, they are all cut simultaneously by 


\ 


N S 


Single-Phase Winding 
1 Slot per Pole 


Fic. 1 


the flux. For example, Fig. 1 shows a portion of a single-phase 
armature winding with all the turns of each coil concentrated 
in one slot per pole. These slots are 180 electrical degrees 
apart, so that all the turns of each coil are active at the same 
instant. In this case the armature is assumed to be stationary 
and the poles NS to move counter-clockwise. When the 
centers of the poles are adjacent to sides of coils as shown, the 
direction of generated electromotive force is upwards, that is, 
toward the reader, in conductors U adjacent to N poles and 
downwards in conductors D adjacent toS poles. The armature 
coils are connected in series and the total electromotive force 
generated in them is as given by the foregoing formula. 


Single-Phase Winding 
2 Slots per Pole 


Fic. 2 


3. Single-Phase Distributed Winding.—If the winding 
is subdivided or distributed, the electromotive forces in all 
turns of a given coil do not reach their maximum value at the 
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same instant, and, for a given number of turns, the electro- 
motive force is less than is obtained with a concentrated winding. 

Fig. 2 shows part of a single-phase winding with two slots 
per pole, the centers of the slots being 60 electrical degrees, or 
one-third pole pitch, apart. The electromotive forces induced 
in the conductors of the two coils under a given pole will there- 
fore differ in phase by 60°. If alternate coils were connected 
in series so as to form two sets of coils and if each coil contains 
one-half as many turns as a coil of Fig. 1, then 


4.44 OT 
4.440 Tf x4 
108 
in which £,= #.=electromotive force induced in each of the 
two sets of coils, Fig. 2; 
7 =number of turns in both sets of coils, which 


is the same as the number of turns in the 
winding shown in Fig. 1. 


fi, S by = 


If all the turns shown in Fig. 2 are connected in series, the 
total electromotive force E will be the resultant found by 


4,44 0T, a £; e 
E,= ne 4 
Fic. 3 


combining the electromotive forces of each set, as shown in 
Fig. 3, where Oa represents the electromotive force 2 in one 
set and O b= E, in the other, the two differing in phase by an 
angle of 60°. 

The resultant of the two forces is Oc, which represents the 
total electromotive force E. The value of this resultant in 
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terms of the component O a can be found by drawing the line a f 
perpendicular to Oc; then, 


4.44 0 Th x2) . 

=i = 30° = cos 30 
O f=} 0c=Oacos 5 a : 
p=2(S ~!x2) cos 30°= ares "Sy 366 


If the winding were not distributed, the total electromotive 
force would be Od=Oa+tad, ad being made equal to Ob. 
The resultant Oc=QOe; hence, the reduction in voltage by 
distributing the winding is e d=1—.866=.134, or 13.4 per cent. 

Cc 


4.44 7F 
8 we 


a Fic. 4 


If the winding were subdivided into three slots per pole, and 
the total number of turns kept the same as before, the resultant 
electromotive force would be found as shown in Fig. 4. The 
three electromotive forces £1, FE, and 7 differ 60° from one 


ei td Oe The vector 


another in phase, and each equals 


representing the resultant electromotive force O d can be found 
by drawing Ce perpendicular to Ob, thus bisecting O b. 


Des (“SOx ;] cos 60° and Od=O0b6+2 Oe. Therefore, 


108 
4.44 OT fl, 9/444 @ tH OTS co5 60° 4.44 0 Tf 
108 3 108 


R= 2 667 
Le AEs ( . 
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In this case the reduction caused by distributing the winding 
is 33.3 per cent. (100—66.7). 


4. Polyphase Distributed Windings.—In polyphase 
windings, the distribution of the coils in two or more slots 
per phase always reduces the electromotive force for a given 
number of turns, but since the distance between slots is not 
large, the reduction in voltage is not very great. For example, 
in a three-phase winding with two slots per pole per phase 
there will be six slots per pole and the slots will be 30 electrical 
degrees apart. The electromotive forces FE, and EF, of each 
group of coils will therefore be combined as shown in Fig. 5, 


Fic. 5 


and if there are 7 turns per phase, the resultant, obtained as 
explained in connection with Fig. 3, will be 


O on2(= EA x:) cos (eee eens 
108 2 108 
The arrangement of the winding in two slots per pole per 
phase has therefore reduced the voltage, for a given total number 
of turns, only 3.4 per cent. (100—96.6). 


5. In order to take account of the winding distribution 
in any given case, the electromotive force given by the formula 
of Art. 2 for a single slot or concentrated winding must be 
multiplied by a number, called a winding-distribution factor, 
that corrects for the distribution For any winding, the general 
formula is therefore written as follows: 
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444 Q0T,f b 
108 i 
in which H,=effective volts generated per phase; 
' @=flux per pole; 
T,= turns in series per phase; 
f=frequency, in cycles per second; 
w = Winding-distribution factor. 


E,= 


Table I gives the value of k, for a few of the more common 
types of winding. These values are obtained, for any given 
winding, as previously explained. When there is only one slot 
per pole per phase, the value of ky is unity. 


TABLE I 
VALUES OF WINDING-DISTRIBUTION FACTOR kw 


Style of Winding | Value of Rw 


Single-phase, with two slots per pole (slots 

6o= apart) Abie hale pms Acree amon .866 
Single-phase, with three slots per pole (slots 

OO ADAL Ws aa wigs Mee Dee aa: ee ee me .667 
Two-phase, two slots per pole per phase........ .924 
Two-phase, three slots per pole per phase....... Oil 
Two-phase, four slots per pole per phase........ .go6 
Three-phase, two slots per pole per phase....... .966 
Three-phase, three slots per pole per phase...... .960 
Three-phase, four slots per pole per phase....... .958 
Three-phase, five slots per pole per phase....... 957 


6. Distributing a winding in more than four slots per pole 
per phase causes very little reduction in the value of ky. Ifa 
single-phase winding is made by taking two-phase armature 
punchings and using only half the slots, that is, using the slots 
of only one phase, the value of k, is the same as given for two- 
phase windings. In the same way, if the slots for only one 
phase of a three-phase armature are used and two-thirds of 
the slots left empty, the value of k, is the same as for three- 
phase windings. If, however, two-thirds of the slots for a 
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three-phase winding are filled to form a single-phase winding 
of TY, turns, the corresponding three-phase winding would 
have 3 7, turns per phase and would generate electromotive 
forces differing in phase by 120°. The electromotive force of 
each phase of the three-phase winding would be 
1444 OF ToS, 

108 . 
and the resultant of these two phases connected in series 
would be 


Fy 


. 7 
B= byyg— St Aol bg x 8 


Therefore, the single-phase voltage _ 
LAH @ Tot, NB _ 4.44 D 
108 mee 108 
Hence, if a single-phase winding is made by using two- 
thirds of the slots of a three-phase winding, the values of ky 
as given for the three-phase winding must be multiplied by 


E Tot ><. 866 


V3 966, For example, the single-phase winding shown in 


Fig. 2 is in two slots per pole, the slots being 60° apart. If 
this armature had another slot per pole, it would answer for 
a three-phase winding with one slot per pole per phase, so that 
the arrangement of coils is the same as if a three-phase armature 
were utilized and one-third of the slots left empty. The three- 
phase armature would have one slot per pole per phase, and ky 
would be 1. A single-phase winding using two-thirds of these 
slots would therefore have a winding factor of .866, or the 
same as shown in Fig. 3. Single-phase machines are frequently 
made by using existing two- or three-phase armature punchings, 
and the foregoing remarks regarding the winding factor in 
such cases are important. 


WINDING PITCH 


7. In short-pitch, or fractional-pitch, windings, the electro- 
motive forces induced in the two sides of a coil are not in 
phase, since the sides of the coil are less than a pole pitch, or 
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180 electrical degrees, apart. The resultant electromotive force 
is therefore less for a short-pitch winding than for a similar full- 
pitch winding, and the electromotive force given by the general 
formula of Art. 2 must be multiplied by a winding-pitch factor 
to obtain the voltage generated in fractional-pitch windings. 
This pitch factor is the cosine of one-half the difference between 
the full pitch and the winding pitch and may be represented 
by k.; that is, k,=cos $(180° minus the coil pitch). 

The general formula for determining the electromotive force 
per phase, taking into consideration both distribution and 

pitch, is, therefore, 


es Ol od bows 
108 
Values of k, are given 
by the curve, Fig. 6. Coil 
pitch is usually stated 
in per cent. of full pitch, 
and the curve is plotted 
accordingly. A coil has 
full pitch when its sides 
Sie BO) 00 lO ica we OT? gpan tthe full emmnbernvor 
mene slots per pole; thus, if there 
are eight slots per pole, full 
slot pitch is from slot 1 to slot 9. Coils lying in slots 1 and 8 
therefore include seven slots and have {, or 87% per cent., of 
full pitch. 


EXAMPLE.—A 60-cycle 3-phase alternator has nine slots per pole and 
a flux per pole of 2,000,000 lines. The coil pitch is from slot 1 to slot 8. 
If there are 180 turns per phase, what is the electromotive force generated 
per phase? 


SOLUTION.—There are nine slots per pole, or three slots per pole per 
phase; hence, kw=.96 (Table I). In a full-pitch coil the slot pitch is 
from slot 1 to slot 10 and spans nine slots, whereas in this winding the slot 
pitch is from 1 to 8 and spans seven slots. Hence, the per cent. slot pitch 
is $=77.8 per cent., and from Fig. 6, ko=.94. @=2,000,000; Tp=180, 
and f=60. Therefore, 

_ 4.44 2,000,000 x 180 x 60 


E 
sf 108 


X .96 X .94 = 865 volts 
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WINDING CONNECTIONS 


8. The common methods of interconnecting the phases 
of a three-phase winding are shown in Fig. 7; (a) (b), and (c) 


a T, 
DS 2 
a 2 
Se 3 (a) 
, 
I 
3 (e) 
TP, 
v 
T. 
T3 (c} 2 fe 
Te (f) 
Fic. 7 


are Y connections, and (d), (e), and (f) are A connections. 
Connections (a) and (d) are most commonly used, but cases 


sometimes arise where it is necessary to use the others, 
ILT 137B—18 
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particularly with low-voltage machines having large current 
output. In (a), the coils of each phase are connected in series 
and the three phases are connected to form a single-circuit 
Y winding; (d) is a single-circuit A winding. As a general 
rule, when the conditions permit its use, the Y method of 
connection is preferable to the A method. For a given electro- 
motive force between line terminals 7;, T2, 73, the Y-connected 
armature requires fewer turns per phase than the A-connected 
armature; hence, there is less slot space occupied by insulation. 
Again, with the A connection, the phases form a closed circuit 
within the machine, and if the electromotive forces are unbal- 
anced, a local current may circulate in the armature, thus 
causing undue heating of the conductors. 


9. The method of connection to be used in any given case 
is decided largely by the voltage and the current capacity 
required. Generally there is little difficulty in using the single- 
circuit Y connection for fairly high-voltage armatures; but an 
alternator may have so many poles and slots that the voltage 
will be too high when all the conductors of a phase are connected 
in series, even with only one conductor per slot. In such a 
case, the A connection, Fig. 7 (d), or the two-circuit Y connec- 
tion, view (b), should be used in preference to the single-circuit 
Y connection. 

In the two-circuit Y connection, the coils of each phase are 
divided into two groups, each consisting of an equal number of 
coils connected in series, and the two groups are connected in 
parallel, thus halving the effective number of turns per phase but 
doubling the current-carrying capacity. In a similar manner, 
the coils can be connected in three parallel groups, as in (c), 
forming a three-circuit Y winding, provided the number of 
coils per phase is divisible by 8. The corresponding two- 
circuit and three-circuit A connections are shown in (e) and (f). 
Only those coils in which the electromotive forces are in phase 
can be connected in parallel on an armature; that is, the con- 
nected coils must occupy corresponding slots, and corresponding 
terminals must be connected together. Three-circuit windings 
are seldom required, but the two-circuit connections are often 
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very useful, especially where an existing frame with a fixed 
number of slots must be wound for a voltage considerably 
lower than that for which the machine was originally designed. 


ARMATURE REACTION 


10. Armature reaction in an alternator may distort the 
direction of magnetic flux and weaken the field so as to cause 
a drop in voltage and hence affect the regulation or maintenance 
of voltage with change of load. In order to estimate the regu- 
lation, it is necessary to know the demagnetizing effect that 
the armature exerts on the field. 

Let N, S, Fig. 8, represent two poles of a revolving field 
and c, c’ two groups of conductors forming a coil in the armature 
slots. With no current in the armature and with the fields 
excited, the magnetic field in the air gap will be nearly uniform 
over the pole faces, as indicated in (a) by the lines with arrow- 
heads. The flux then passes from a north pole N into the 
armature and from the armature into a south pole S. In (0), 
the fields are unexcited, but electricity flows through the 
armature from some outside source, the direction of the cur- 
rent being downwards from the reader through conductors ¢ 
and upwards through conductors c’. These armature currents 
set up magnetic lines of force, as indicated by the circular 
dotted lines. 


11. With the fields excited as in (a) and rotated so as to 
set up current in c, c’ in the same direction, as in (b), the fields 
shown separately in (a) and (0) will be superimposed, with 
the result that the flux is made more dense at the left-hand side 
of the poles and thinned out at the right-hand side, as shown 
in (c), because the directions of the two fluxes agree at the left- 
hand sides of the poles and are opposed to each other at the 
right-hand sides. In (c), assuming that the alternating current 
is in phase with the induced electromotive force, the current in 
the conductors is at the maximum value the instant the poles 
are in the position shown, because the conductors are then 
opposite the pole centers. Under these conditions the armature 
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reaction simply distorts the direction of the flux, but does not 
produce any appreciable weakening of it unless, as is not usual, 
the crowding of the lines causes such a high degree of saturation 
in the teeth as to choke back some of the lines. 

If, however, owing to self-induction, the current in the 
armature lags behind the induced electromotive force, the mag- 
netic effect of the armature currents tends to weaken the field. 
In (d), is indicated the extreme case where the armature current 
lags 90° behind the electromotive force; the current in con- 
ductors c, c’ does not reach its maximum until pole N has 
passed around to a position midway between the two con- 
ductors, as shown. The induced electromotive force in ¢, c’ at 
this instant is zero, but, on account of the 90° lag, the armature 
current tends to form poles N’, S’ that are squarely opposed to 
those on the field, and the armature thus exerts a powerful 
demagnetizing action, which, if not offset by a. corresponding 
increase in the field excitation, will cause a decided weakening 
of the field and a drop in voltage. 

On the other hand, if the armature current could be made to 
lead the electromotive force it would strengthen the magnetic 
field, but such a condition rarely occurs in practice. The 
maximum strengthening would occur with the current leading 
the electromotive force by 90°, in which case the direction of 
the flux set up by the armature current would agree with that 
set up by the field current. 


12. The total armature ampere-turns per pole on an 
armature for a polyphase alternator can be calculated by means 
of the formula 

Le] pat Med pale 


in which J 7,=armature ampere-turns per pole; 
m=number of phases; 
T»p=turns per pole per phase; 
T,=current in armature turns. 


13. The demagnetizing armature ampere-turns per 
pole can be determined approximately by multiplying the total 
armature ampere-turns per pole by the sine of the angle by 
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which the current lags behind the electromotive force. When 
this angle is 0, there is no demagnetizing action. At zero 
power factor, the angle of lag is 90°, its sine is 1, and all the 
armature ampere-turns oppose those of the field. This method 
is useful for making preliminary calculations but is not exact, 
as the demagnetizing effect of the armature current depends 
also on the distribution of the winding, on the winding pitch, 
and on the ratio of the pole arc, or circumferential width of pole 
face, to the pole pitch, or circumferential distance between pole 
centers. The following formula can be used to obtain more 
exact values after the style of winding and the shape of the 
poles have been determined: 


LP hale = SI ay ls ha ig iy Stele 


in which D J T,=demagnetizing ampere-turns per pole; 
a=angle of lag of the current; 


kp=a factor depending on the ratio Pole °° 


pole pitch 

The other letters in the formula have the meanings previously 
given. Values of ky» are given in Table I, and of k, in Fig. 6. 
Values of k, for different ratios of pole are to pole pitch are 
as follows: 


When ratio is a5: 6 wf 8 
Ry iS 9 S00 81 aD 


EXAMPLE 1.—A three-phase twelve-pole alternator, when fully loaded, 
delivers 50 amperes per line. The armature is Y-connected and has 
108 slots, each containing 20 conductors. (@) How many ampere-turns 
per pole are supplied by the armature at full load? (6) If the angle of lag 
between the current and the induced electromotive force is approximately 
30°, how many ampere-turns on the armature are opposed to the field? 


108 X 20 


2 


pole per phase. Then, Tpp=60+2=30; Jp>=50; and m=3. Hence, by 
the formula of Art. 12, 


I Tp=.707 X3 X30 X50=38,182, nearly. Ans. 


(b) The angle of lag a=30° and sin a=.5; then, the approximate 
number of demagnetizing ampere-turns per pole on the armature is 3,182 
X.5=1,591. Ans. 


SoLUTION.—(a) There are =180 conductors per pole, or 60 per 
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EXAMPLE 2.—In the machine referred to in example 1, assume that it 


pole arc 


has been decided to make the ratio =.6, and the coil pitch from 


pole pitch 
slot 1 to slot 8. Find by the more exact method the number of demagnet- 
izing armature ampere-turns per pole. 


SOLUTION.—The number of slots per pole is 108 +12=9, and the number 
per pole per phase is 9+3=38.- For a three-phase machine with three 
slots per pole per phase, kw=.96 (Table I). The coil pitch is $, or 77.8 per 
cent. of full pitch, and by Fig. 6, Rp =.94; kp=.855. The other quantities 
in the formula of this article have the values previously given; hence, 

DI Ty=.9X3X30X 50 X .96 X .94X.855 X.5=1,562. Ans. 


Note.—In this case the exact value, 1,562, is only 29 less than the approximate value. 


14. In turbo-alternators with cylindrical rotors, the ratio 
of pole arc to pole pitch is 1, and if the winding is concentrated, 
as on a salient-pole machine, k, may be taken as .6, making 


WORLD == 04 V1) Ln th 5 Ken Ko SING (1) 


If the field winding is distributed as will be explained later, 
this value must be multiplied by the ratio of the maximum 
number of field ampere-turns to the average number. This 
ratio may be taken as 1.5; hence, for a cylindrical rotor with a 
distributed winding 


Depo Slew l ole kane S10 a (2) 


ARMATURE SELF-INDUCTION 


15. All alternator armatures have self-induction, the 
amount in each case depending on the design of the armature. 
The self-induction of an alternator armature can be measured 
easily after the armature is completed, but to calculate it in 
advance is difficult. Self-induction increases the impedance of 
an armature, thus increasing the voltage drop, and also causes 
the armature current to lag, thus increasing the demagnetizing 
effect, or reaction. 

In general, armatures wound with a few heavy coils embedded 
in large slots have a high self-induction, because the armature 
current is able to set up a large number of lines of force around 
the coils. Machines with this style of armature winding 
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usually give an electromotive-force curve that is more or less 
peaked and irregular. Such windings are easily applied to the 
armature and necessitate few crossings of the coils where they 
project at the ends. They are therefore used largely for high- 
voltage machines, because they admit of high insulation, and 
the percentage of slot space occupied by insulation is less than 
in a machine having a large number of coils. 


16. The inductance of the slot portions of an armature 
coil is usually larger than the inductance of the end connections, 
unless the slot portions are short and the end connections 
unusually long. The self-induction of an armature can some- 
times be reduced by increasing the number of slots and using 


SOO 


I 


4 


Q 
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Q 
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fewer conductors in each slot, thereby reducing the inductance 
of the slot portions. 

Fig. 9 (a) shows a cross-section of a slot containing a group 
of conductors forming one side of a coil of twenty-eight turns. 
Current in the coil sets up around it magnetic flux, the value 
of which depends on the strength of the current and on the 
reluctance of the path indicated by the dotted lines around 
the sides of the coil. The self-induced electromotive force in 
the slot portion of the coil depends on this flux and on the 
square of the number of turns per coil or conductors per slot. 

The inductance can, therefore, be decreased by splitting the 
coil into two or more sections and placing them in separate 
slots, thus reducing the number of conductors per slot. For 
example, an armature with ten twenty-eight-turn coils, each 
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having an inductance of .01 henry, will have a total inductance 
of 10X.0i=.1 henry. However, if the winding is split up into 
twenty coils of fourteen turns each, the shape and general 
arrangement of the coils being kept the same, the reluctance of 
the local magnetic paths the same, and the total number of 
turns the same, each coil will have only half as many turns 
per coil or half as many conductors per slot. Hence, the 
inductance of each coil will be one-fourth of what it was before, 
or ¢X.01=.0025 henry, and the total inductance will be .0025 
X20=.05 henry, or one-half that in the former case. 


17. In the example just given, it was assumed that the 
reluctance of the path around the coil is the same for the heavy 
coils as for the light one. This, however, is not the case in 
practice, and the reduction of inductance by subdividing the 
winding is not as great as the example indicates. In Fig. 9 (a), 
the greater part of the reluctance occurs at the air gaps around 
the openings of the slots, as between a and b, and with a wide, 
shallow slot, the reluctance between the sides is considerably 
larger than with a deep, narrow one. When the coils are 
subdivided, it is necessary to use rather deep, narrow slots, as 
shown in (b), and the reluctance between a and b is much less 
than with the wider slot. The result is that the decrease in 
the number of conductors per slot may be largely offset by the 
decreased reluctance. Therefore, splitting up the winding 
reduces the total inductance somewhat less than in direct 
proportion to the reduction in the number of turns per coil, 
but is advisable for machines in which low armature inductance 
and close regulation are desirable. Another important reason 
for distributing the windings is that the wave shape is thereby 
made more nearly a smooth sine wave than can be obtained 
with a concentrated winding. 


18. The inductance of the end connections of the coils is 
reduced by the use of short-pitch coils, because the lengths 
of these parts are thereby reduced. The flux around the free 
coil ends is reduced in proportion to the length of the coil 
ends, and these, in turn, decrease in proportion to the decrease 
in percentage of the coil pitch. 
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19. Short-Circuit Current.—If an alternator is run at 
normal speed with its armature terminals short-circuited, the 
field excitation necessary to establish full-load current in the 
armature will be only a small part of that required for normal 
voltage. Under such conditions, the electromotive force 
induced in the winding divided by the short-circuit current 
will give the synchronous impedance, that is, the apparent 
impedance of the armature. The current in the armature, 
when short-circuited in this way, lags greatly behind the 
induced electromotive force; the power factor is practically zero, 
and the armature ampere-turns are directly opposed to those 
on the field. The ampere-turns on the field must overcome 
the armature de- 
magnetizing ampere- 
turns and also set up 
enough flux to induce 
an electromotive force 
sufficient to establish 
full-load current in 
the armature against 

Fulldoad its resistance and self- 

Current induction. Since the 

Field ampere-turns per Pole field required to do 

Praca this is very small, the 

iron parts are unsatu- 

rated; and, within the current limit at which it is safe to operate 

the machine without overheating, the graph is a straight line 

showing the relation between short-circuit current and field 

ampere-turns, as shown at aa, Fig. 10. This line is known as 

the short-circuit line, or the short-circuit current char- 
acteristic. 


Short-circutt Current 


20. <A knowledge of the short-circuit line is useful in calcu- — 
lating the regulation. In most cases, this line can be drawn 
with a fair degree of accuracy by calculating one point according 
to the formula 

I; Ty 


iB = 
"Rem fares 
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in which J,=short-circuit armature current per phase; 
I; T;=ampere-turns per pole on the field; 
m=number of phases; 
T>p= turns per pole per phase on the armature; 

k,-=a factor depending on the type of machine=.75 
to .9 for ordinary two- and three-phase revolv- 
ing-field alternators. This factor is readily 
determined by tests for any class of machines, 
after which it can be used in calculating others 
of the same class. 


EXAMPLE.—A three-phase alternator has sixteen poles and ninety-six 
slots, with six conductors per slot. What short-circuit current will be 
established in the armature when the excitation per pole is 800 ampere- 
turns? 

SOLUTION.—There are six slots per pole and 6X6=86 conductors, or 
18 turns, per pole, and 7Tpp»=6; Iy T7=800; m=3; and k, can be taken 
as .9; then, according to the formula, 

800 


(ye 
9X3X6 


=49.4 amperes, approximately. Ans. 


VOLTAGE REGULATION 


REGULATION DIAGRAMS 


21. Non-Inductive Load.—The regulation of an alter- 
nator is usually expressed in per cent. increase of terminal 
voltage as the current is decreased from full-load value to 
zero, full-load voltage being taken as the base. Fig. 11 serves 
to explain the effect of self-induction on the terminal voltage 
when the load is non-inductive, as is the case when the current 
is used in incandescent lamps. Let Ob represent the terminal 
voltage E, and Oa the current J in phase withit. The voltage 
drop in the armature, due to resistance, is 1 Ra=Oc, which is 
also in phase with the current and electromotive force. The 
vector Od represents the electromotive force required to 
overcome the self-induction of the armature. This vector is 
drawn 90° ahead of the current vector O I because the electro- 
motive force of self-induction is always 90° behind the current. 
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The resultant of Oc and Od is Oe, which represents the 
electromotive force required to overcome the impedance of 
the armature. Vector E; representing the induced electro- 
motive force is the resultant of vectors Ob and Oe. Though 
the load is non-inductive and the current is in phase with the 
terminal electromotive force, the self-induction of the armature 
causes the current to lag behind the induced electromotive 
force E; by the angle a, and consequently the armature current 
exerts a demagnetizing effect on the field. 


22. The induced electromotive force in an armature coil 
is proportional to the rate of change in the number of lines of 
g 
ceny 
oe -W_pemagnetizing 
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TR, Drop 
Fie. 11 
force-passing through the coil, and not to the total magnetism 
linked by the coil. For example, in Fig. 8 (a), the effective 
number of lines of force passing through the coil cc’ at the 
instant represented is zero, because an equal number is passing 
in the opposite direction, but as the poles move on the rate of 
change in the number of lines is at its greatest; hence, the 
electromotive force induced in the coil at this instant is maxi- 
mum. At the position shown in (d), a maximum number of 
lines is passing through the coil, but the rate of change in this 
number is least; hence, the electromotive force is minimum. 
In short, when the resultant field flux through the coil is least, 
the induced electromotive force is greatest; and when the 
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resultant flux is greatest, the induced electromotive force is 
least—that is, the field flux is 90° ahead of the induced electro- 
motive force, or in the direction O g, Fig. 11. 

The field ampere-turns may be assumed proportional to 
the flux and hence can be laid off along O g to any convenient 
scale. Let Oh represent the field ampere-turns necessary to 
induce electromotive force £,; when the armature current is 
zero; then, when current is established, the total ampere-turns 
required on the field are Oh plus the number required to offset 
the demagnetizing effect of this current. The ampere-turns on 
the armature will be in phase with the armature current, and 


c 
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can be represented to scale by Ok in phase with Ob. The 
ampere-turns required to overcome the armature reaction will 
be Ok’, equal and opposite to Ok. The total ampere-turns 
required on the field to induce the electromotive force £; and 
to overcome the armature reaction Ok is represented by vec- 
tor Ol, found by completing the parallelogram Oh/k’ and 
drawing its diagonal. The component of the armature reaction 
parallel with the field is hh’, found by drawing / h’ perpendic- 
ular to O g;lh=Ok'=armature ampere-turns, and it can be 
shown that angle h’lh=a. The demagnetizing component of 
the armature ampere-turns is therefore 


h h'=1h sin a=armature ampere-turns Xsin a 
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23. The excitation Oh alone is not sufficient to obtain 
an induced electromotive force £; with current in the armature, 
but if the field ampere-turns are increased to Ol’=O1, the 
added excitation will be more than sufficient to overcome the 
demagnetizing component hh’. 

If the excitation is adjusted to give E volts at the machine 
terminals when it is loaded and the load is then thrown off, the 
voltage at the terminals will at once rise to that corresponding 
to an excitation O 1, with the armature on open circuit. 


Fig. 12 is the same as Fig. 11 except that a number of the 
lines have been omitted and triangles used instead of parallel- 
ograms in order to simplify the figure. The armature-drop 
triangle Oec, Fig. 11, has been transferred to position bf c, 
Fig. 12, but the lengths of the various lines in the two figures are 
the same. 


24. Inductive Load.—In Fig. 13, the diagram is for an 
inductive load with a power factor of .8. The current and the 
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terminal voltage have the same values as before but the current 

now lags 36° 50’ (cos 36° 50’=.8, approx.) behind the terminal 

voltage. Vector Oa is therefore drawn 36° 50’ behind vec- 

tor Ob. The resistance drop is always in phase with the 

current; therefore, b c must be drawn parallel with the current 

vector Oa, while cf, representing the electromotive force to 
Cech 
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overcome the drop due to the inductance of the armature, 
is at right angles to the current and hence to bc. The tri- 
angle bfc is therefore swung around to the position shown, 
and the total induced electromotive force Ey is represented in 
value and in phase relation by vector Of. Vector Of’ is 
equal to Of, Fig. 12; that is, reducing the power factor from 1 
to .8 necessitates increasing the induced electromotive force by 
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an amount represented by /’ f, Fig. 13, in order to maintain the 
same terminal voltage E. The excitation at no load is repre~ 
sented by vector Oh perpendicular to Of, and the armature 
ampere-turns by vector 1 parallel to the current vector Oa, 
because the armature ampere-turns are in phase with the 
current. The demagnetizing component, represented by hh’, 
is much larger than with the non-inductive load, and the field 
excitation vector is therefore increased to Ol'=O1; if the 
load is thrown off, the voltage at the terminals rises to that 
corresponding to an excitation O/ with the armature on open 
circuit. 


25. Fig. 14 is a diagram showing the regulation of an alter- 
nator when carrying an inductive load with a power factor of 
.259; that is, the angle of lag is 75°. Vector Of represents the 
induced electromotive force £1, and O f’ is equal to O f, Fig. 18, 
so that the decrease in power factor from .8 to .259 has necessi- 
tated an increase in £, only by the amount /’ f, Fig. 14, for the 
same terminal voltage &. The decrease from power factor 1 to 
power factor .8 made the difference f’ f in Fig. 18. When the 
power factor becomes low, say below .25, a further reduction 
makes very little difference in the induced electromotive force 
required to maintain a given terminal voltage. Moreover, with 
a very low power factor, the armature ampere-turns become so 
nearly in direct opposition to the field ampere-turns that the 
excitation must be increased by very nearly the full number 
of armature ampere-turns; that is, vector hh’ is very nearly 
equal to hl, and Oh’ to Ol. Likewise, the induced electro- 
motive force /; is so nearly in phase with the terminal voltage E 
that vector Of can be drawn in position O f’’ with small error, 
bf” being equal to bf. Because of these facts the most con- 
venient load for which to estimate the regulation is that having 
a very low power factor, or approximately a zero power factor. 
After the regulation for this load has been determined, the 
approximate regulation for loads of other power factors may be 
estimated, as will be explained. 
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WAVE FORM OF ELECTROMOTIVE FORCE AND FLUX 
DISTRIBUTION 


26. A sine-wave form of the electromotive-force curve has 
been assumed in all the preceding calculations. In order to 
obtain an electromotive force of such form the rate of cutting 
lines of force by each armature conductor must vary according 
to a sine curve, and this may be brought about by making the 
flux most dense at the pole centers, and decreasing the density 
toward the pole tips In other words, the flux distribution 
must approach a sine-wave form. Such distribution can be 
obtained by chamfering the pole faces, that is, by shaping them 
so that the length of the air gap is least at the pole center, 
increasing gradually toward either edge. 


27. In order to obtain a smooth form of voltage curve, the 
stator slots must be closed. Open stator slots cause the lines 
of force to enter and leave the armature in tufts, but the influ- 
ence of these tufts can be minimized by making the number of 
stator slots such that the number of teeth opposite a pole is 
always the same whether the pole center is opposite a tooth or 
aslot. With such proportions the pole is said to have uniform 
reluctance. 


28. Fig. 15 shows three flux distribution curves plotted 
from test data on an alternator to show the influence of shaping 
the pole faces. Curve a was taken when the machine was first 
tested with the pole faces concentric with the armature bore. 
The machine was noisy, and the pole tips were trimmed off to 
some extent, resulting in improved flux distribution, as shown 
by curve b, and reduced noise. The poles were then chamfered, 
giving the flux distribution shown in curve c and eliminating 
all noise. 


29. If an armature winding is concentrated in one slot 
per pole per phase, its voltage wave will have the same shape as 
the flux distribution curve. The curves in Fig. 16 show voltage 
waves of a stator winding with one slot per pole per phase; 
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a shows the voltage and the flux distribution at no load; b with 
a non-inductive load, and c with an inductive load. 

Curve a deviates considerably from a sine curve and shows 
that the pole face is not properly chamfered; b and c show the 
distortion of the voltage wave shape, due to armature reaction. 
Such distortion always occurs with load when the winding is 
concentrated in one slot per pole per phase. 


30. If the armature winding is distributed in several slots 
per pole per phase, the voltage curve will approach a sine 
wave irrespective of the flux distribution curve. This is clearly 
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shown by the curves in Fig. 17, which were taken with an 
armature winding arranged in three slots per pole per phase, 
all other conditions being the same as when obtaining the curves 
in Fig. 16. With a distributed winding the voltage wave is 
thus shown to approach a sine curve under all load conditions. 


31. The winding pitch also influences the voltage wave 
shape, a short-pitch winding giving more nearly a sine wave 
form than does a full-pitch winding. A sine-shaped voltage 
wave is desirable, because with it an alternator operates better 
and more efficiently and the insulation of the stator coils is 
subjected to lower maximum stress. A sine-shaped flux dis- 
tribution insures low core loss and noiseless operation. 
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SATURATION CURVES 


NO-LOAD CURVES 
32. No-load saturation curves of salient-pole alter- 
nators are calculated in the same manner as those of direct- 
current machines. The curve for a turbo-alternator must be 
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based partly on test data from similar machines, because of the 
difficulty of calculating accurately the number of ampere-turns 
required to set up the flux in the cylindrical rotor. The air-gap 
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ampere-turns for a turbo-alternator are calculated in the usual 
manner, and to the number thus found is added the number of 
ampere-turns shown by tests to be necessary for the stator 
and rotor steel. Curve OAA, Fig. 18, is the no-load saturation 
curve of an alternator, and from this curve can be found the 
full-load saturation curve for any power factor. 


FULL-LOAD CURVES 


33. The full-load saturation curve of an alternator 
can be drawn after calculating the no-load curve and the 
ampere-turns in the field coil necessary to set up full-load 
current in the armature when short-circuited. The latter 
calculation is made as explained in Art. 20, and it determines 
the point b, Fig. 18, at which the full-load saturation curve for 
any power factor must begin. Incidentally, the calculation of 
the excitation Ob necessary for full-load current on short 
circuit and the terminal voltage be necessary to set up this 
current against the impedance of the armature winding deter- 
imines a point on the short-circuit characteristic, which can then 
be drawn through this point and the origin. 


34. At zero power factor the armature demagnetizing 
ampere-turns ab, calculated according to Art. 13, can be 
subtracted directly from the field ampere-turns as explained 
in Art. 25, leaving O a effective ampere-turns, which on open 
circuit induce electromotive force af in the armature, f being 
a point on the no-load saturation curve. Line af then repre- 
sents the armature drop at full load. If the armature current 
remains constant and the power factor remains zero while the 
terminal voltage is increased, the armature drop af and 
the armature reaction ab remain constant, and points on the 
curve b B B can be located by moving the triangle f a b, keeping 
the point f on the curve O A A and the line af vertical. One 
position is shown at f’a’b’ obtained by making f’ a’=fa 
and a’ b'=ab; b’ is one point on the required curve. The 
curve b 6 5, drawn through the points thus found, represents 
the full-load saturation curve for zero power factor. 
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35. With zero power factor, field excitation Od sets up 
normal voltage dk” at full load, and if the load is removed 
with this excitation the terminal volts will rise to dk’; that is, 
the terminal volts will increase k’’k’. On open circuit, exci- 
tation Oc is necessary to obtain normal voltage, and if the 
fields were not designed to admit the increase cd with the 
available exciter voltage, the normal terminal voltage could not 
be maintained at full load with zero power factor. Operation 
at zero power factor is rarely necessary, but if an alternator 
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is designed for such operation it can easily be made to maintain 
full voltage and good regulation at any power factor. 


86. A curve for any power factor can now be found by 
the use of Fig. 19. For example, a point on the curve ml, 
Fig. 18, for a power factor of .8 can be found as follows: Any 
convenient excitation, say Og, would maintain open-circuit 
voltage gk and full-load voltage gh on zero power factor; the 
full-load voltage drop on zero power factor ish k. The problem 
is to determine the full-load voltage on power factor .8. The 
line O A, Fig. 19, is drawn to represent the direction of the 
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terminal voltage to be found, and OT to represent the direc- 
tion of the current, cos ¢ being .8. The electromotive force O72 
(=hk, Fig. 18) required to overcome the synchronous impe- 
dance is the resultant of the known resistance drop Or in 
phase with OJ, Fig. 19, and the unknown reactance drop O x 
at right angles to OT; hence, by laying off Or equal to the 
resistance drop and drawing a line from r perpendicular to O J, 
the point z can be found by striking an arc from O as a center 
with a radius equal to hk, Fig. 18. The reactance drop, 
represented by Ox equals rz, Fig, 19, The total induced 
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electromotive force gk, Fig. 18, is the resultant of O7 volts, 
Fig. 19, drop in the armature and the unknown terminal volts. 
From the point 7 a line is drawn parallel to O A and this line 
is intersected at f by an are drawn with O as a center and with 
a radius equal to gk, Fig. 18. The line fb, Fig. 19, is then 
drawn parallel to O72, locating the point 6 and determining 
the length of the vector O b representing the terminal voltage E 
at full load with a power factor .8. The length of this vector 
is laid off at g/, Fig. 18, giving one point / on the curve. With 
a power factor of .8, excitation O g will therefore give g k volts 
at no load and g/ volts at full load with a power factor of .8. 
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37. Fig. 20, which is a modification of Fig. 19, affords a 
more ready means of locating several points on saturation 
curves after the no-load curve has been calculated. At one 
end c of a horizontal line gc a vertical line is drawn, and a 
distance be is laid off from the same end to represent the 
resistance drop in the armature. From the point b a line by 
of indefinite length is drawn making an angle ¢ with the hori- 
zontal line gc, such that cos $=.8. With b as a center and 
with a radius equal to the total armature drop hk, Fig. 18, an 
arc is drawn cutting the vertical line c f, Fig. 20. Then with f 
as a center and with a radius equal to the open-circuit vol- 
tage g k, Fig. 18, an arc is drawn to cut the line b y, Fig. 20, at O; 
the distance g/, Fig. 18, is made equal to b O, thus locating the 
point / on the curve n 1. 

The polygons of electromotive forces OfcbO are exactly 
the same in both Figs. 19 and 20. This fact will be more evident 
if the dotted line c g parallel with OJ, Fig. 19, is taken as the 
direction of the current and the whole figure conceived to be 
swung around until line c g is horizontal. 

A point on the curve n/, Fig. 18, corresponding to excita- 
tion Od, can be found by drawing an arc with a radius k” k’ 
and a center b, Fig. 20, to locate the point f’. With this point as 
a center and with a radius equal to dk’, Fig. 18, an arc is drawn 
cutting the line b y, Fig. 20, at O’. The point u, Fig. 18, is located 
so that the ordinate du is equal to the distance b O’, Fig. 20. 
Other points can be located in a similar manner and the curve n1 
drawn through them. Only the useful part of the curve need 
be drawn; if continued it would terminate in the point b. 


38. In locating points on the curve for unity power factor, 
the angle ¢, Fig. 20, becomes zero, and the intercepts, such 
as p, p’, on the horizontal determine the values of terminal 
electromotive forces, the arcs being struck from centers located, 
as before, on the perpendicular through c. A part of the curve 
for unity power factor and full-load current is shown at ry, 
Fig. 18. This curve, if fully plotted, would end at 6. 


39. The regulation can be estimated from the saturation 
curves. At unity power factor, field excitation O p, Fig. 18, is 
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required to maintain normal voltage. When the load is thrown 


0) sy ee 
off, the voltage rises to ps; hence, the regulation is —, or — 


Pt Pe 
100 if it is to be expressed as a percentage. With a power 


factor of .8, the regulation is i tlt and the variation in voltage 
mn 


when the load is thrown off is very much greater than on a 
non-inductive load. With zero power factor, the regulation 
k! fed 
dk" : 
acter of the load has on the regulation, and why it is necessary 
to state the power factor of the load in every case where regu- 
lation is specified. 


is The curves plainly show the great influence the char- 


40. The foregoing method of estimating regulation is not 
exactly correct, because it is difficult to separate the effects of 
armature reaction and self-induction; also, there are a number 
of points that are not taken into account in the method. For 
example, with current in the armature, the field ampere-turns 
must be increased in order to keep up the voltage, and this 
increases the magnetic leakage between poles; whereas, in 
Fig. 18, the open-circuit saturation curve is used in deter- 
mining the regulation, and the leakage is therefore taken as 
the same with and without load. Again, there is liable to be 
more or less inaccuracy in the calculations of the short-circuit 
line. It is possible to make corrections that add to the accuracy 
of the calculations, but the foregoing method illustrates the 
principles involved, and is therefore very useful in forming an 
approximate estimate of the behavior of a machine when oper- 
ating on loads of various power factors. 


FIELD LEAKAGE 


41. The ability of an alternator to hold up its voltage on 
loads of low power factor depends very largely on the field 
leakage. The greater part of the flux set up through the poles 
passes through the armature core and is useful in generating 
electromotive force; but some lines of force leak across the space 
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between the poles without entering the armature core, and this 
leakage Sux produces no electromotive force. The field leakage 
coefficient is the ratio 

total flux _ useful flux+leakage flux 

useful flux useful flux 


In ordinary alternators, the value of the leakage coefficient 
usually les between 
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42. Leakage flux 
can be calculated 
when the dimensions 
shown in Fig. 21 are 
known; N and S rep- 
resent two adjacent 
poles of a revolving 
field, and the dotted ==S 
lines represent the 
leakage flux between 
poles. For conve- 
nience, the flux may 
be divided into four 
parts as follows: (1) 
Leakage between the 
pole-core sides of = WS 
height h and length  ===~77 peas ene Ges 
L; (2) leakage be- Prelol 
tween pole tips of 
height h’ and length L; (3) end leakage between ends of pole 
cores of height h and width w; and (4) end leakage between 
ends of pole shoes of height h’ and width w’. 

The density of the leakage flux is greatest at the upper part 
of the poles and between the pole shoes, because at these places 
all the ampere-turns are effective, and also because the leakage 
path between the pole shoes is shorter than elsewhere; the flux 
density decreases as the yoke is approached. Since the leak- 
age paths are in parallel with the path of the useful flux, the 
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ampere-turns effective in setting up leakage are the same as 
those effective in setting up useful flux through the air gap, 
armature core, and teeth; for all practical purposes, these 
ampere-turns may be taken as the same as the ampere-turns 
for the teeth and the air gap, because the number required for 
the core is very small. If X represents the number of ampere- 
turns per pole required for the teeth and for the air gap, and 
the dimensions shown in Fig. 21 are in inches, the leakage flux 
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per pole @, can be calculated approximately by the following 
formula: 


a=3.19%| (742%) L4+3.2h k+6.42 hi e'| 
a a 
in which k and k’ are coefficients depending for their values on 
/ / 
the ratios ~ and a respectively. For known values of Y or we 
a a Gar wa 
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the values of k and k’ can be obtained from the curve given 
in Fig? 22: 


EXAMPLE.—An alternator has poles of the following dimensions, in 
inches: h’=.5; h=6; w=3; w’=5; a=4; a/=2.4; and L=8. The ampere- 
turns per pole for the teeth and the air gap are 3,000, and the useful flux per 
pole is 2,500,000 lines. (a) Calculate the leakage flux 2). (6) What is 
the leakage coefficient of the field? 


SOLUTION.—(a) First find the values of k and k’ from Fig. 22. oo 
a 
CaS) 
=.75; hence, k=.335; Sanit and k’=.625. Substituting the 
other values in the formula, 
ASA PG) 


®,=3.19 3,000 1 (sy +2") 843.26 X.335+6.42X.5X 625 


=3.19X3,000 (380.6+6.4+2) 
=3.19X3,000 X 39 = 373,230 lines, approximately. Ans. 
(b) The useful flux is 2,500,000 lines, and the total flux is 2,500,000 
+373,230 = 2,873,230 lines; hence, 
leakage coefficient is atte 1.15, nearly. Ans. 
2,500,000 
As indicated in the formula, the leakage flux is the sum of the 
products of the magnetomotive force 3.19 X and four separate 
4h’ 2h 
terms as follows: oie XL: —XL-38.2hk-and642h' kr’. The 
a a 
first of these gives the leakage flux between the pole tips facing 
each other; the second, the flux between the pole sides; the third, 
the leakage between the ends of the pole cores; and the fourth, 
that between the ends of the pole shoes. 


43. In order to avoid excessive field leakage, the dis- 
tances a’ and a, Fig. 21, must be made as large as practicable; 
this means that the pole pitch, or distance between centers of 
poles, must be liberal. Machines built with small diameters 
and having crowded field poles invariably have large magnetic 
leakage. In other words, machines of large diameter and with 
fairly short poles, measured parallel with the shaft, and with 
liberal space between the poles, have much less leakage than 
those of smaller diameter with longer poles crowded closely 
together. 
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RATIO OF FIELD AND ARMATURE AMPERE-TURNS 


44. In order to minimize the effect of armature reaction 
on the voltage regulation, the ratio of the number of field 
ampere-turns per pole required to set up the flux in the air gap 
to the number of armature ampere-turns per pole in salient-pole 
alternators should be from 1.4 to 2.5 for 60-cycle machines and 
from 1.25 to 2 for 25-cycle machines. In turbo-alternators 
these ratios should be from 1.5 to 2.5 for 60-cycle machines, 
and from 1.35 to 2.25 for 25-cycle machines. 


45. The number of gap ampere-turns per pole is calculated 
by the formula 
Te eed) (1) 


in which B,=flux density in air gap, in lines per square inch; 
1,=radial length of air gap, in inches. 


The flux density B, must be kept within practicable limits, 
which will be specified later, and the air gap must be made 
long enough to give the required number of gap ampere- 
turns I T,. In some cases, therefore, a longer air gap than 
necessary for mechanical clearance between the stator and the 
rotor is required The number of gap ampere-turns can be 
ascertained, after the number of armature ampere-turns per 
pole is decided, as explained in Art. 44. The required length 
of air gap can then be calculated by transforming formula 1 
as follows: 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS FOR GOOD 
REGULATION 


46. The following is a summary of the main points that 
should be observed in order to obtain good regulation: 

1. Make the armature of sufficiently large diameter so that 
the poles will not be crowded together and cause excessive 
magnetic leakage. 
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2. Design the armature to have as low self-induction as 
is practicable, so as to keep down the inductive drop and reduce 
the angle by which the current lags behind the induced electro- 
motive force. The slots should neither be too deep nor too 
narrow, and the winding should be subdivided if possible. 
This statement applies more especially to alternators of slow 
and moderate speeds. 

3. Make the field magnetically strong as compared with 
the armature; that is, make the air gap of such length that the 
ampere-turns per pole on the field necessary to set up the 
required air-gap density will be much greater than the armature 
ampere-turns per pole. 

4. Increase the density of the magnetic circuit so that the 
machine will be worked well up on the bend of the saturation 
curve. Considerable variation in the effective ampere-turns 
per pole will not then affect the flux and voltage so much as if 
the magnetic circuit were unsaturated. 


47. Low armature reactance is objectionable, however, in 
high-speed alternators, because ia case of accidental short 
circuit it permits excessive transient current and correspondingly 
heavy stresses on the long coil ends projecting beyond the stator 
slots. On turbo-alternators either these ends must be securely 
braced or the self-induction must be made comparatively high, 
resulting in relatively poor regulation. This reasoning does not 
apply to slow-speed alternators with many field poles, small 
coil pitch, and short coil ends; such machines can be made with 
lower self-induction and better regulation than is practicable 
with turbo-alternators. 


48. Moreover, good regulation necessitates heavy and 
expensive construction. Low armature reaction requires large 
magnetic flux and heavy magnetic circuits, and long air gaps 
require many ampere-turns and heavy field coils. On the 
other hand, poor regulation permits higher armature reaction, 
smaller flux, and lighter magnetic circuits; also, short air gaps 
require fewer ampere-turns and lighter field coils. 

In many cases an alternator with poor regulation and an 
automatic voltage regulator can be purchased cheaper than an 
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alternator for the same output with regulation approximating 
that obtained with the combined alternator and voltage regu- 
lator. The tendency in modern alternator design is, therefore, 
to disregard regulation and observe only the limiting temper- 
ature. The regulation thus obtained ranges from 12 to 18 per 
cent. at unity power factor and from 26 to 40 per cent. at 
80 per cent. power factor. 


ELECTRICAL CALCULATIONS 


MAGNETIC DENSITIES 


49. The allowable magnetic densities in the teeth and cores 
of alternator armatures depend somewhat on the frequency, 
being highest for low-frequency machines. In any case these 
densities are somewhat lower than in the corresponding parts 
of direct-current machines. In alternators that are to operate 
at temperature rises not exceeding 40° C. with full rated 
load, the following densities are common in well-proportioned 
machines. The lesser of the two values in each case is for 
short machines and the higher values for longer machines 
provided with fans. 


FREQUENCY TootH DENSITY CorE DENSITY 
CYCLES LINES PER SQUARE INCH LINES PER SQUARE INCH 
60 92,000 to 110,000 65,000 to 70,000 
25 115,000 to 120,000 75,000 to 90,000 


50. The air-gap densities generally range from 40,000 
to 58,000 lines per square inch for 60-cycle alternators, 48,000 
being a fair average. In 25-cycle alternators the maximum 
density may be as high as 65,000 lines per square inch. These 
densities are limited by the allowable tooth density. With 
subdivided armature windings the teeth are frequently very 
little wider than the slots, in which case the air-gap density 
must be approximately one-half the tooth density. With 
very wide teeth and narrow slots the air-gap densities can be 
made somewhat higher than the foregoing numbers without 
making the tooth densities excessive. 
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51. Field-core densities in laminated-steel or cast-steel 
poles can be made from 80,000 to 100,000 lines per square inch. 
High field-core densities are usually economical, as the cross- 
sections and peripheries of the cores are then small, making 
the mean length of field turn relatively short and the weight 
of field copper small. 


52. The densities in the spider rims of revolving-field 
alternators are usually low enough if the rims are designed for 
mechanical strength. The density should not be over 40,000 
lines per square inch in cast-iron rims and not over 60,000 lines 
per square inch in cast-steel rims, but mechanical considerations 
generally make it advisable to have the densities lower than 
these numbers indicate. 


ATR-GAP AMPERE-TURNS 


53. In an alternator, the armature teeth are usually rather 
coarse and the slots wide, so that the magnetic flux from the 
pole is in tufts, somewhat as shown in Fig. 23. The actual 
density in the gap is greater than the value obtained by dividing 
the total flux per pole by the area of the pole face, and the 
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actual ampere-turns required for the air gap are therefore 
greater than those obtained from calculation based on the 
assumption that the lines are uniformly distributed. ‘To allow 
for this bunching of the lines, the ampere-turns can be calcu- 
lated for an effective air gap slightly longer than the actual 
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gap I,, the increased length depending on the dimensions of 
the slots and teeth and the length of the gap. 


54. The effective air gap can be calculated by the follow- 
ing formula, in which all dimensions are in inches: 
1+" 
t 


I,= 


lg 
1k" 


in which l’, = effective air gap; 
s=width of slot opening; 
t=width of tooth at air gap; 
k’ =coefficient obtained from Fig. 24; 
l,=actual air gap. 
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55. Salient-Pole Rotors.—The effective polar are in an 
alternator with salient, or projecting, poles is greater than the 
actual pole arc, Fig. 23, owing to the fringing of the flux at the 
pole tips. The effective are can be calculated by the formula 


Effective are=actual arc+k 1, 
in which k is equal to the coefficient obtained from Fig. 25. 
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56. The effective pole arc multiplied by the pole-face 
dimension parallel to the shaft gives the effective area of the 
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pole face. The total flux divided by this effective area, in 
square inches, gives the average air-gap density B, in lines 
per square inch. The formula for air gap ampere-turns can 
then be written 


1T,=.313 BV 


ExAMPLE.—The pole pitch of an alternator is 8 inches, and the open 
slots have a width of .75 inch. The width of the teeth at the air gap is 
1 inch; the length of the single air gap is .2 inch; the polar arc is 5 inches; 
and the length of the pole parallel with the shaft is 10 inches. Assuming 
that the total flux per pole is 2,500,000 lines (2.5 megalines), calculate the 
ampere-turns for the air gap, making allowance for pole and tooth fringing. 
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SoLUTION.—To obtain the effective air gap, use s=.75; t=1; and a 
es 


=3.75. From Fig. 24, the corresponding value of k’ is .58. When these 
values are substituted in the formula of Art. 54. 


pele 
ie : x pas .244, nearl 
= ap | oe ease YY 
1+.58X 
le pitch — pole arc oacian = 
To find the effective pole arc, aia z Sills}, eyarel 


lg 
from Fig. 25, k=3, nearly. Then, by the formula of Art. 55, ie effective 
arc is 5+3X.2=5.6. The effective pole area is 5.6X10=56, and the 
average air-gap density is 2,500,000+ 56 = 44,600 lines per sq. in., approx- 
imately. By the formula of this article, 


I T, =.313 X 44,600 X .244 = 3,400, approximately. Ans. 


57. Cylindrical Rotors.—Fig. 26 is a cross-section of a 
four-pole rotor with a winding consisting of three coils per pole, 
spaced, respectively, in slots 1-1, 2-2, ani 3-3, these numbers 
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being used here for identification purposes only and for only one 
pole. The coils for each of the other field poles are placed in 
the same relative manner. The three field coils of each pole 
are effective in establishing flux through the center pole and 
the arc a in the adjacent air gap; the two coils in slots 1-1 
and 2-2 cause flux through the arc a and arcs b and only the 
coil in slots 1-1 is effective in producing flux through the arcs c. 


58. Fig. 27 shows a development of one pole and the flux 
distribution curve in the air gap at arcs a, b, and c, Fig. 26. 
The maximum flux density B,, occurs over the center pole, and 
this density decreases over each adjoining rotor tooth to zero 
over the teeth between coils belonging to adjacent poles. The 
arcs are measured at the center of the air gap, in order to allow 
for the fringing of the lines of force at the rotor slots. Arcs b 
and c.are usually of equal length. 

The base of the distribution curve, Fig. 27, is equal to the 
span of the outer coil on the pole. The ordinates represent the 
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fluxes from the teeth and the pole center, and the ordinate over 
each tooth B,, B2 is therefore proportional to the ampere-turns 
surrounding that tooth. The ordinate B,, of the curve over 
the pole center repre- 
sents the maximum 
flux caused by all the 
ampere-turns on the 
pole. If the area en- 
closed by the curve is 
divided by the length 
of its base, the quo- 
tient B, will be the 

Developed Arc @ 
average flux as repre- (Center Pole) 
sented by the broken 
line. In laying out a 
design, the maximum 
flux can be assumed 
to be 1.5 times the average flux until dimensions of the rotor 
core and slots have been found, and then the ratio can be 
checked by laying out a curve and determining the exact ratio 
as just explained. 


Distribution 
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59. In the following formulas 


IT,=gap ampere-turns per pole; 
@=useful flux per pole; 
j= alr gap, in inches; 
l’, =effective length of air gap, in inches, determined as in 
Art. 543 
l,=axial length of rotor core, in inches; 
l=axial length of net stator iron, in inches; 
a’ = developed length, in inches, of arc a, Fig. 26; 
b’ = developed length, in inches, of arc b, Fig. 26; 
S,=number of rotor slots per pole; 
d=diameter of stator bore, in inches; 
xd ; 
number of stator slots’ 
tm=tmean width of stator teeth, in inches; 
Bim= density in stator teeth opposite pole arc a. 


t,=stator slot pitch, in inches = 
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The density in the air gap is limited in the same manner as 
in a salient-pole machine. In machines designed for 40° C. rise, 
allowable tooth densities B:, are from 90,000 to 115,000 lines 
per square inch for 60-cycle machines, and from 115,000 to 
120,000 lines per square inch for 25-cycle machines. The 
corresponding gap densities are from 40,000 to 53,000 lines per 
square inch for 60-cycle machines, and from 50,000 to 65,000 
lines per square inch for 25-cycle machines. 


INSULATION 


60. Alternator windings must be insulated for voltages 
much higher than the rated voltages at which the machines 
are to operate; that is, the insulation must be designed with a 
large factor of safety. The standard dielectric test agreed 
upon by the American Institute of Electrical Engineers for the 
insulation of alternator armature windings is a sine-wave 
alternating voltage of two times the rated voltage of the alter- 
nator plus 1,000 volts, this test to be continued for 60 seconds. 
The insulation of the field windings should be tested by a 
voltage of the same character ten times the exciter voltage 
but never less than 1,500 volts. 

According to these specifications, the armature insulation of 
a 2,200-volt alternator should be tested with 22,200+1,000 
= 5,400 volts alternating, and if the exciting voltage is 125 the 
field coil insulation should be tested with 1,500 volts, because 
10 X 125 = 1,250, which is less than the minimum specified. 


61. Some of the insulating materials most commonly used 
in alternators are micanite, varnished cloth (one variety of 
which is called empire cloth), oiled cambric or linen, paper and 
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fuller’s board, cotton tape, horn fiber, fish paper, and similar 
tough, fibrous materials. 

Micanite, which is formed of thin sheets of mica cemented 
together with insulating varnish or shellac, is used in alter- 
nators both in sheets from .015 to .02 inch thick and as tape 
from .005 to .01 inch thick. Varnished cloth and cotton tape 
are usually from .005 to .01 inch thick and .75 to 1 inch wide. 


62. In applying insulating materials to armature 
conductors, single conductors, sometimes in several strands, may 
be insulated with fine cotton thread spun on in layers or with 
half-lapped cotton tape, as in Fig. 28. This taping is satis- 
factory for comparatively low. voltages, but if the voltage 
between adjacent conductors in a coil is high, additional insula- 
tion, such as half-lapped micanite tape or varnished cloth, 
is applied. If high internal coil temperatures are expected, 
micanite tape is added to the cot- 
ton taping or strips of micanite are Ral lee 
placed between the conductors. 

After the conductors have been pom 
properly insulated, formed into coils, 
and tied together, the coils are insu- 
lated preparatory to placing them in the armature slots. In 
machines for voltages not exceeding 440, the slot insulation gen- 
erally is fish paper, together with varnished cloth and cotton 
taping. In machines for more than 440 volts, varnished cloth, 
together with micanite, is used. The micanite is applied gen- 
erally next to the conductor, and then the proper number of 
layers of half-lapped varnished cloth is applied over the micanite. 
In order to eliminate all air pockets, which invariably form 
between the different layers of coil insulation, the vacuum 
impregnating process is used. The insulated coils are placed 
in an air-tight tank or vacuum oven, from which the air is then 
exhausted. When the air is almost wholly removed from the 
insulation, hot insulating compound or insulation varnish is 
forced into the tank under pressure and fills the openings in 
the insulation from which the air was removed On cooling, 
this compound solidifies, making the coil a solid unit. The 
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straight portion is then covered with a layer of fish paper, 
after which the coil is heated and pressed to exact size. 


63. Incalculating the dimensions of finished arma- 
ture coils, allowance must be made for the space occupied by 
insulation. Each layer of half-lapped cot- 
ton tape or varnished cloth adds four times 
its thickness to each dimension of a conduc- 
tor section. This insulation swells when 
impregnated, so that .006 inch must be 
allowed for each thickness of .005-inch tape. 
Micanite does not swell appreciably when 
impregnated. The outer covering, or armor, 
of the coil, usually of micanite or fish paper, 
as indicated in Fig. 29; adds twice its thick- 
ness to the width of the coil and is lapped above so as to add 
three times its thickness to the depth. 


Fic. 29 


64. In calculating the dielectric strength, only one 
thickness of tape can be counted for each layer half lapped and 
only one thickness of 
the micanite or fish 
paper applied as in 
Fig. 29. The dielec- 
tric strengths in kilo- 
volts (thousands of 
volts) of some of these 
materials are shown 
by the curves in 
Fig. 30. A single layer 
of half-lapped cotton 
tape has a dielectric 
strength of 1,000 volts 
when impregnated 
with insulating com- oo" be es” oe 
pound. A double iokness of Material in Inches 
layer of fine cotton ie 
threads spun over a conductor to a thickness of only .0034 inch 
will withstand 600 volts when impregnated, but only 160 volts 


Dielectric Strength in Kilovolts 
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without impregnation. Calculations based on the dielectric 
strengths of insulating materials serve only as rough guides in 
designing the insulation of machines, and large factors of safety 
must be allowed. Insulating materials are not uniform in 
quality and, moreover, they may be injured while being applied, 
thus greatly reducing their dielectric strengths. 


EXAMPLE.—An armature coil consists of one turn of 4-in. X 4-in. conduc- 
tor insulated with one layer of half-lapped .005-inch cotton tape. The coil 
insulation consists of one turn of .02-inch micanite lapped on top and bound 
on with three layers of half-lapped .005-inch varnished cloth, outside which 
is one turn of .013-inch fish paper lapped on top. The insulated coil is 
then impregnated. Calculate the dimensions of the coil section and the 
dielectric strength of its insulation. 


SOLUTION.—The allowance for each thickness of impregnated cotton 
tape and varnished cloth must be .006 inch, and each layer adds four times 
its thickness to each dimension of the coil section. The dielectric strength 
of one layer of cotton tape has been given as 1,000 volts; Fig. 30 shows 
that .02-inch micanite has a dielectric strength of 19,000 volts, each layer 
of .006-inch varnished cloth about 4,500 volts, and .013-inch paper 4,000 
volts. The calculations can be tabulated as follows: 


DIELECTRIC 
WipTH OF SPACE DEPTH OF SPACE STRENGTH 

INSULATION MATERIAL INCHES INCHES VOLTS 
Tape on conductor 4 .006 = .024 4X .006 = .024 1,000 
Micanite on coil 2X .02 =.040 3X.02 =.06 19,000 
Varnished cloth 3X4 .006 = .072 3X4 .006 = .072 13,500 
Fish paper 2X .013 =.026 3X .0138 =.039 4,000 
Total .162 195 37,500 


The width of the insulated coil, therefore, is .25+.162=.412 inch, and 
the depth is .5+.195=.695 in. Ans. 


65. The slot space required is somewhat greater than 
indicated by the calculated coil dimensions, because of inac- 
curacies in thicknesses of insulating material and in the 
assembly of core laminations. Table II gives safe allowances 
for insulation on a coil section; that is, both the width and the 
depth of the slot space required for a coil may be found by 
adding the given allowance to the dimensions of the conductors. 
If the width of the conductor forming one side of a coil for a 
220-volt armature is .3 inch and the depth .5 inch, the slot 
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should be from .08 to .10 inch wider, or approximately .4 inch, 
and the depth allowed should be approximately .6 inch. 


; TABLE II 
SPACE ALLOWANCE FOR ALTERNATOR SLOT INSULATION 


Total Allowance Total Allowance 
Generated for Insulation Generated for Insulation 
Voltage Thietvas | Voltage fiches 
I10—-220 .08 to .10 6,600 28 60: 38 
440-600 SLOMLOMsA: 11,000 38 LO! t42 
I, 100—2,200 SLOMUOM2O 13,200 5A 2) COLO 
4,400 PINAGOY eRe: 


66. Insulation of alternator field coils is compara- 
tively easy, because exciter voltages are generally low. The 
conductor for salient-pole field coils is usually strip copper 
wound on edge, as indicated in Fig. 31. The strips are sepa- 
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rated by layers of paper from .01 inch to .013 inch thick; if 
the coils must withstand very high temperatures, asbestos paper 
is used. The inside of the coil is separated from the pole by 
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wrappings of fish paper, and the coil ends are protected by 
fiber collars. Salient-pole field coils are also sometimes made 
of double-cotton or asbestos-covered wire, in which case no 
paper is used between turns. 

The field coils of turbo-generators are made of copper strip 
with fireproof insulation, such as mica or asbestos paper. The 
strip is wound flat in slots, as indicated in Fig 32, the slots 
being previously insulated with fish paper and micanite. The 
coil ends extending beyond the rotor body are insulated with 
half-lapped asbestos tape. 


HEATING 


67. Heating is the most common limitation to the output 
of alternators. The copper, or J?R, losses, and the iron, or 
hysteresis, and the eddy-current losses are converted into heat, 
which raises the temperature of the machine. As this temper- 
ature increases, more heat is dissipated to the surrounding air, 
and when the machine temperature has risen enough above 
the air temperature so that heat is dissipated as fast as developed 
in the machine, the machine temperature remains constant, or 
flat. The maximum capacity of the machine, so far as heating 
is concerned, is the load it can carry without reaching a temper- 
ature so high as to injure the insulation. 


68. The highest safe temperatures for some of the more 
common insulating materials are as follows: 


Dry or untreated fibrous materials......... 90° C. 
Treated or oil-immersed fibrous materials... 100° C. 
Mica, asbestos, etc., in combination........ 150>-C: 
PLS ra Ca Ae ee ee ee Yak 200° C. 


The maximum temperatures in a machine are not indicated 
by thermometers applied to exposed parts; the heated parts 
are inside the coils where thermometers cannot be placed. 
The indicated temperatures should therefore be less than the 
maximum by an amount depending on the thickness of the coil 
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insulation. As this thickness varies with the voltage for which 
the machine is designed, the maximum indicated temperatures 
should be less than in the foregoing list by approximately 10° C., 
if the rated voltage is not over 4,000; by 20° C, if the voltage is 
between 4,000 and 13,000; and by 25° C., if the voltage is 
over 13,000. 


HEATING OF ARMATURE COILS 


69. The temperature of a stator winding is influenced by 
the temperature of the surrounding air and core steel, the axial 
length of the machine, the rate at which heat is developed in 
the coil, and the thickness of the insulation wall surrounding 
the conductors. 


70. The design of an electrical machine should be based 
on the maximum surrounding air temperature that is likely to 
arise, and this temperature is usually understood to be 40° C., 
if not otherwise specified. The temperature of the core steel 
surrounding the armature coils depends largely on the iron losses, 
which are influenced by the flux densities in the armature core, 
by the frequency of the current, and by the provisions for 
ventilating the core. 


71. The portion of the stator coil that is surrounded by 
the heated core necessarily has a higher temperature than the 
coil ends, since the ends come in contact with the air blast 
from the rotor. Ina narrow machine, a considerable amount of 
the heat from the central portion of the coil flows to the coil 
ends, and the temperature difference between the hottest and 
coolest parts of the coil is slight; but as the width of a machine 
is increased, this difference is increased also. In long machines, 
such as turbo-alternators and high-speed motors and generators 
of large output, a considerable temperature difference exists 
between the hottest part of the coil, which is located in the 
central part of the core, and the coolest part, or the coil ends. 


72. In order to find the rate at which heat will be developed 
in the armature winding, the ampere conductors per inch of 
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inside periphery must be known. This can be calculated as 
follows: 


Let C=number of conductors per slot; 
K =ampere-conductors per inch; 
m =number of phases; 
I,=amperes per phase; 
T,=turns per phase; 
d=inside armature diameter. 
Then, Ka ab) 

If the number of conductors per slot C, the amperes in each 
conductor J,, and the slot pitch in inches 4, Fig. 33, are known, 
the number of ampere-conductors per inch can be found by 
the formula 
ils 

to 


K (2) 

The number of ampere-conductors per inch influences both 
heating and regulation. This number is chosen with reference 
to regulation, and then the size of the conductor is chosen to 
get the carrying capacity 
required to keep within safe 
heating limits. For alter- 
nators to have regulation at 
unity power factor of from 
7 to 10 per cent., K ismade , 
from 500 to 750; if the regu- 
lation is to be from 12 to 
18 per cent., K can be chosen 
from 750 to 1,300. In order Fic. 33 
to prevent eddy currents, which help to heat large solid con- 
ductors, the armature conductors in a 60-cycle alternator are 
usually laminated if they exceed 3 inch in depth and those in a 
25-cycle alternator if they exceed { inch in depth. 


73. <A formula can now be derived for calculating the rate 
at which power is converted into heat in the armature windings. 
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Let P,=watts dissipated per square inch of armature-coil 

surface; 

k,=kiloampere-conductors per inch of inside armature 

- circumference (=K+1,000); 

I,=kiloamperes per square inch of conductor cross- 
section; 

M =sectional area of conductor, in square inches; 

N=sectional area of conductor, in square mils 
(=1,000,000 /). 


W, D, and t, have the meanings shown in Fig. 33 and are in 
inches; C and I, have the meanings given in Art. 72. 

The resistance of 1 circular-mil-foot of copper is 10.8 ohms 
cold, and for design purposes may be considered as 12 ohms hot. 
The hot resistance of 1 circular-mil-inch is, therefore, 1 ohm, 
and of 1 square-mil-inch .7854 ohm, or, for practical purposes, 
.790hm. Then, the resistance in ohms per inch of one conductor 


is ae and of all the conductors in 1 inch of slot space considered 


CONS: 
1,000,000 M 
19:CLM 270. Giggs 


= me Bb = 1000 
1,000,000 M 1,000,000 MM 


; ee a ONG: . ; ? 
in series ———, or The loss in watts in 1 inch 


of slot space is 


Ret, and == 1,000 J;,; therefore, the loss in 1 inch of slot space 
ae .79X1,000 ka t.X 1,000 Te _ 
1,000,000 

The coil surface per inch of slot space is 2 (W+D) square 
inches; therefore, 
real 79 Ra to Te _ 395 Ru to Te 
2(W+D) W+D 


t00 We to ke 


EXAMPLE.—The inside diameter of a stator is 100 inches and the number 
of slots is 360. The slots are .47 inch wide and 1.6 inches deep under 
the slot sticks. Each slot contains two conductors, and each conductor 
consists of four strips .15 in.x.24 in. The current per conductor is 
300 amperes. Find the watts loss per square inch of coil surface. 
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SOLUTION.— 
3602300 
= = 688 
100 X3.1416 X 1,000 
100X3.1416 
to=————— =, 
; a 873 
fe e00 =2.08 
¥4X.15X.24X1,000 
WatiaD aie 
395 X .688 X.873 X 2.08 
a 47416 =.238. Ans. 


74. The thickness of insulation covering the armature coils 
and its ability to conduct heat affects the rate at which heat 
escapes and thus affects the final temperature inside the insu- 
lation. As this inside temperature must not exceed the limiting 
safe value for the insulation, the effect of the insulating wall 
must be considered. Experience has shown that reasonably 
accurate results with well-impregnated insulation can be obtained 
by the formula Pa P.O 


003 


in which 7 =temperature difference, in centigrade, between the 
inside and the outside of the insulation walls; 
P,=watts loss per square inch of coil surface; 
O=thickness of the insulation wall, in inches. (See 
Fig. 33.) 

The external temperature of the coils and the core can be 
measured by thermometers. By adding the calculated temper- 
ature difference 7, the temperature inside the insulation can 
be determined. 


ExaAMPLe.—Find the maximum internal coil temperature of an alter- 
nator carrying a load giving P,;=.3 watt per square inch of coil surface. 
The insulation around the coils is .2 inch thick, and the highest temper- 
ature of the machine is 65° C., measured by thermometer on the stator 
core touching the stator coils in the middle of the machine. 


SoLuTION.—As the outside of the insulation wall has the same temper- 
ature as the adjacent core steel, the maximum internal coil temperature 


003 ~=—-.008 
Then, the maximum internal coil temperature is 65+20=85° C. Ans. 
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75. The power loss in watts per square inch of armature 
coil surface in low-voltage alternators designed for 40° C. maxi- 
mum temperature rise may vary from .25 in machines with 
peripheral velocities below 3,500 feet per minute to .35 with 
velocities of 6,000 feet per minute. The better ventilation 
obtained with the higher velocities causes more rapid dissipa- 
tion of heat. With forced ventilation the value of P, may be 
as high as .4 without causing excessive temperature. In high- 
voltage machines the effect of the insulation on the internal 
temperature must be considered, and P, must be low enough 
to keep the inside temperature within safe limits. 


ExAmp_e.—A 13,200-volt alternator is specified not to exceed 55° C. 
temperature rise, measured by thermometer, above atmospheric temper- 
ature taken at 25° C. The insulation is mica and varnished cloth of 
which the maximum temperature should not exceed 100° C. (Art. 68). 
Find the maximum safe watts per square inch of coil surface. 


SOLUTION.—The hottest part of the machine will be the armature 
conductors, and their maximum temperature must not be over 55° C. 
+25° C.=80°C. As indicated in the problem, the temperature of the coils 
inside the insulation should not exceed 100° C., and the allowable differ- 
ence when the coil temperature is at its highest point is 100—80=20° C. 
The thickness of insulation on armature coils for a 13,200-volt machine 
may be taken as one-half the maximum allowance given in Table II, or 
20 inchs Then in the formula of “Art. 74, F=20) O=.25, and 20 
_PsX.25 Pp _ 20 .003 
eI ee 


Rt Se 


ROTOR HEATING 


76. Heat is readily dissipated from salient-pole field coils 
made of strip copper wound on edge, especially if the speed 
is high. Experience has shown that the results indicated by 
the curves in Fig. 34 may be expected with such coils. The 
coil surface referred to is the outside exposed surface only, or 2 c 
(a+b), and does not include the ends or the surface inside next 
the pole core. The curve for 40° C. temperature rise shows 
that at a peripheral velocity of 9,000 feet per minute, power 
can be dissipated from the field coils at the rate of 3.8 watts per 
square inch of surface thus calculated. If the entire surface 
were considered, as is done with stator coils, this number would 
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be approximately 1.55, whereas the maximum for stator coils, 
as given in Art. 75, is .4, thus showing that with the better 
ventilation possible with this form of field coils the rate of heat 
dissipation is increased nearly four times. 


; 77. In a rotating field turbo-generator, the field winding 
is usually distributed in several slots per pole. The main por- 
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tion of the coils is embedded in the rotor core, as indicated in 
Fig. 35, and only the coil ends are exposed directly to the air. 
Hence, only part of the heat due to rotor losses is dissipated 
from the coil ends, whereas the remainder must work its way 
through the rotor core to the surrounding air. In designing a 
turbo-rotor, the simplest method is to assume that all the heat 
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due to rotor losses is dissipated from the cylindrical rotor 
surface. The increase in temperature varies considerably 
according to rotor length and speed. However, for each watt 


= See 
ZL A SK 
Ks SP = 


dissipated per square inch cylindrical surface, a temperature 
rise of 12° C. may be taken as a fair average. 


Let T,=temperature rise; 
d=rotor diameter, in inches (Fig. 35); 
L=length of rotor core, in inches (Fig. 35); 
P,=total watts loss in rotor winding. 


Then, ed 


EXAMPLE.—A turbo-rotor is 20 inches in diameter and 36 inches long. 
At what rate can power be dissipated as heat from the cylindrical surface 
without exceeding a temperature rise of 40° C.? 


SoLuTIon.—Here 7;=40, d=20 in., L=36 in., and P; is to be found. 
12XP, : 

3.1416 X 20X36 

_ 403.1416 X20 X36 


12 


By the formula, 40 = 


=7,540 watts. Ans. 


r 


FORCED VENTILATION 


78. Forced ventilation is common in turbo-alternators. 
The high speed and correspondingly large output per unit 
weight of such machines result in the liberation of large 


» 
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quantities of heat in small spaces, and much of this heat is 
carried off by air-currents forced through passages in the heated 


ANVINITUONONNNNASNANNANATNANTNN 
NN ii 


parts. In order to control the direction of the air-currents, as 
well as to reduce noise, the machines are usually enclosed. 


79. The air movement is caused in some cases by ventilating 
fans mounted on the rotors, as in Fig. 36, and in other cases by 


separate blower systems. 
The fan blades shown in 
Fig. 36 cause air-currents 
as indicated in the sectional 
view, Fig. 37. Air enters a 
chamber at the bottom of 
the machine, passes up in 
two parallel paths, through 
the stator core, and escapes 
through the top of the yoke. 
This method is preferable 
for the small alternators. 
Fig. 38 shows another 
method used in larger turbo- 
alternators. Fans as shown 
in Fig. 36 or separate blow- 
ers cause air-currents, as in- 


INN 


SSE 
SS 


dicated by arrows, through a large number of ventilating ducts 
in the stator core, as well as over the surface of the rotor 


ILT 137B—21 
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and coil ends. The sections A and BP form an inner annular belt 
just back of the stator core. The sections A open directly to the 
incoming air and the sections B directly into a space C beneath 
the machine and into an outer annular belt D; the heated air 
escapes at the top of the machines. The stator vent segments. 
are provided with curved ribs a to guide the air. Air for cool- 
ing the rotor surface passes in through the air gap at each end 
of the rotor and finds its way out through the ducts in the core. 


7; Air Outlet rs 
Sy 


Fic. 38 
80. From 100 to 150 cubic feet of air per minute for each 
kilovolt-ampere loss in a turbo-alternator must be provided for 
good ventilation. The passages must be large enough to keep 
the velocity of this air below 6,000 feet per minute. The heat 
carried away depends on the volume of air and on the difference 
between its temperatures on entering and on leaving the machine. 
Let tf: =temperature of entering air, in degrees centigrade; 
4;= temperature of escaping air, in degrees centigrade; 
P=power in watts to be dissipated as heat; 
V=volume of ventilating air, in cubic feet per minute. 
Then, P= ,536 V (to—ty) 
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EXxAMPLE.—If the temperature rise in the ventilating air escaping from 
a turbo-alternator is 18.6° C., what volume is necessary for each kilo- 
watt loss? 


SoLuTioN.—Here P=1,000 and #—-4=18.6. Then 1,000=.536 V 
X18.6; 


pea 100 ft i A 
= 536X186 cu. ft. per min. Ans. 


EFFICIENCY 


81. The efficiency of a machine affects its heating, because 
the efficiency is the ratio of the output to the input, and the 
output is the input minus the losses. The lower the efficiency 
the greater are the losses and consequently the heating. The 
losses in an alternator are of the same classes as those in direct- 


Magnetic Density in Hilolines per Square Inch 


Watts Loss per Pound of .014"Armature Iron 
Fic. 39 
current machines, namely: core loss, friction and windage, and 
copper losses in the windings; alternators have additional stray 
losses also. 


82. The iron losses at 25 and 60 cycles can be calculated 
by the aid of the curves in Fig. 39. These losses must be 
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calculated separately for each part of the cores in which the 
magnetic density differs materially, as in the teeth and the 
core body. For example, the weight of metal and the magnetic 
density in the teeth are calculated and the weight is multiplied 
by the loss per pound at the calculated density, this loss being 
obtained from one of the curves. Similar calculations are 
performed to obtain the loss in the core, and the sum of the 
tooth and core losses is the total iron loss in the armature. 


83. Friction and windage losses cannot be calculated accu- 
rately, the usual method being to estimate them from tests on 
similar machines. These losses are usually considered as 
belonging to the engine or other prime mover, rather than to 
the alternator, when the latter is direct driven. 


84. The copper losses are simply the J?R losses found by 
calculating the resistance of each winding or each phase, and 
multiplying this resistance by the square of the current in the 
winding. 

Let 7=amperes in each phase of the armature winding; 

r=resistance per phase, in ohms. 


Then, 3777 is the copper loss in watts in a three-phase 
armature, and 2777 that in a two-phase armature. 

The field loss is calculated by the same method, J?R being 
the loss when J represents the field current and FR the field 
resistance. Some contracts specify that rheostat losses must 
be included, in which case the field loss is J e, e representing 
exciter voltage. 


85. The losses caused by the magnetizing action of the 
armature current, usually called stray losses, include eddy- 
current losses in the conductors and in the steel and hysteresis 
loss in the steel. These losses occur only when the machine 
is loaded and are therefore not included in the losses measured 
when the machine is open-circuited. The stray losses are not 
important in slow-speed salient-pole machines, but are from 
two to five times the copper losses in a large high-speed alter- 
nator. Stray losses cannot be calculated accurately, but must 
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be estimated from tests on machines similar to the one for 
which a design is being calculated. 


86. The curve in Fig. 40 shows average efficiencies of 
alternators ranging in capacities from 500 to 11,000 kilovolt- 
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amperes at .£8 power factor This curve gives a fairly good idea 
of what may be expected from well-designed machines. The 
efficiency is based on losses in the machine alone, no bearing 
losses being included. 


MECHANICAL DESIGN 


STRESSES IN ROTOR STRUCTURES 


87. The rotating parts of alternators should usually have 
little weight beyond that necessary for the required strength. 
The shaft as well as the stator yoke must be as stiff as is prac- 
ticable. The yoke must not sag appreciably under the weight 
of the armature core and windings; it must, also, be strong 
enough to withstand the stresses occasioned by handling during 
manufacture and assembly. These stresses must also be con- 
sidered in connection with the rotor spider; in fact, slow-speed 
rotors in service are seldom subjected to stresses greater than 
those met with during shop handling. 
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Machines direct-connected to high-speed water turbines, 
however, must be designed to withstand the excessive stresses 
that will be caused if the governor fails to work properly and 
allows the turbine to race. Such accidents are not common, 
but they sometimes happen when the load is suddenly removed 
from the alternator and the governor fails to shut off the water 
promptly. 


88. The relation of centrifugal force to rotative speed is 
illustrated by the fact that a 1-pound weight revolving at 
1,800 revolutions per minute with a velocity of 20,000 feet per 
minute is acted on by a centrifugal force of 2,000 pounds. The 
centrifugal force acting in any revolving body depends on the 
weight of the body, the radius of revolution, and the square 
of the number of revolutions per minute; that is, 


F=.00034 W Rn? 


in which F=centrifugal force, in pounds; 
W =weight, in pounds; 
R=radius of revolution, in feet; 
n=number of revolutions per minute. 

Examp_e.—lIf the field structure of an alternator rotates at 300 revolu- 
tions per minute and its poles, weighing 65 pounds each, have centers of 
gravity 20 inches from the center of revolution, calculate the centrifugal 
force acting on each pole. 

SoLuTIon.—In the formula, W=65, R=20+12=%8, and n=300; 
F = .0008465 X$ X300?=3,315 Ib. Ans. 

89. To calculate the centrifugal force acting on the parts 
of a machine, the weight of each part and the distance of its 
center of gravity from the center of revolution are determined, 
and the formula then applied for the desired speed. When 
designing an alternator, the dimensions of the parts are first 
tentatively determined and sketches of the outlines are made. 
The volume of each part in cubic inches is then calculated and 
multiplied by the weight per cubic inch of the material to obtain 
the weight of the part. If the sketches are accurately laid 
out to scale, the center of each part can be located with reason- 
able accuracy and its distance from the center of revolution 
scaled off. 
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SALIENT-POLE ROTORS 


90. Figs. 41, 42, and 43 are sketches of those parts of a 
salient-pole rotor on which centrifugal force acts most strongly. 
The reference letters appearing in more than one of these 
figures have the same signification in each. The construction 
is typical of many alternators, namely, laminated poles dove- 


“Center Line Pole 


: side: ae 
center Line Coil > t2 Rpa 


tailed into a cast-steel spider and held by wedges. The approx- 
imate centers of gravity are indicated by black dots near the 
center of each part, and the radii of revolution are indicated 
by R, for the pole only and also for the pole with field coil 
and coil wedges, R. for one side of the coil, Rpa for the pole 
dovetail with its holding wedge, R,a for the spider dovetail; and 
by R, for the spider rim, When the dimensions indicated in 
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the sketches are known, the centrifugal forces can be calculated 
for any number of revolu- 
tions per minute. 


91. The chief stresses 
that will act on the struc- 
ture indicated in Fig. 41 
will be those tending to 
separate the pole from the 
rim, to break the corners 
off the pole tip, and to dis- 
tort the shape of the coil. 
To ascertain what these 
stresses will be, the follow- 
ing centrifugal forces must 
first be calculated, after 
which the stresses tending to break or distort the parts can be 
determined: 


F,, acting on the pole only, without dovetail or field coil; 
Fyq acting on the pole dovetail and holding wedge; 
F,, acting on the field coil and the coil washers combined; 
Fy, acting per inch mean length of field turns; 
F,q acting on the spider dovetail; 
F,, acting on the spider rim; 
F, acting on the pole complete with dovetail and coil =(F, 
ote F pat F o } 
F, tending to separate the 
spider dovetails from the 
rim = number of poles 
(F s+ F ss 


92. Fig. 42 is an enlarged 2 
outline drawing of one pole with 
its coil, dovetail, and wedge; 
Fig. 43 shows the shape of a coil. | 
Angle A, Fig. 41, at the spider ce 
dovetail is chosen according to 
the designer’s experience; it is Fic. 43 
here shown as 60°, which is a conservative value. Angle B 
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Fic. 42 
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between the center lines of a pole and the adjacent spider dove- 
tail is always 360°+2 the number of poles. Angle C between 
the center line of a pole and the center line of one side of its 
coil can be found in a table of natural sines when the perpen- 
dicular distance a, Fig. 42, from the center of one side of the 
coil to the center line of the pole, and the radial distance R, 
are known, because sin C=a+R,. Knowledge of these angles 
and of the forces listed in Art. 91 is essential in order to cal- 
culate the stresses. In the stress formulas to follow the dimen- 
sions referred to are in inches and the stresses are calculated 


TABLE III 
AVERAGE STRESSES IN METALS USED IN ALTERNATORS 
Stress in Pounds per Square Inch 
Material 
pean Permissible Elastic Ultimate 
Working Limit Strength 
Cash .StCe evict. o ter noth che: 12,000 35,000 80,000 
SHS yb teed ak bakees See Aa 14,000 40,000 80,000 
MLC CIOL EIN CG een oad 14,000 40,000 80,000 
Chrome vanadium steel....| 30,000 100,000 120,000 
IBYROVWSs wos cada e le dos ha soll  I@Oor 50,000 
Steel forgings, oil-tempered | 18,000 55,000 90,000 


in pounds per square inch. If the stresses thus found exceed 
the values given in Table III, changes must be made to make 
the design safe. 


93. The parts most likely to break are as follows: 

1. The corner may part from the spider dovetail so that the 
broken section will have the dimensions cc, Fig. 41. If 6 is 
a dimension indicated in Fig. 42, the stress tending to break 
the corner off the spider dovetail is 
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2. The whole spider dovetail may be broken off in a sec- 
tion cd, Fig. 41, the stress being 
F.1! cos (A— B) 
i te en OS ee (2) 
cd 
3. The pole dovetail may break along its smallest section 
with dimensions ce. The pole is laminated and the ratio of 
the net iron parallel with the shaft to the gross iron varies 
from .9 to .95. If this ratio is represented by mn, the stress 
tending to break the dovetail from the pole is 
spots (3) 
nce 
4. The pole tip may break off along the dimension f, the 
stress here being 


_6 FytcosC 
hy 
5. The coil sides may arch outwards into the form indicated 
by dotted lines, Figs. 42 and 43. If the stress tending to cause 
this distortion exceeds 3,000 pounds per square inch, the coil 
sides are generally stiffened by retainers. With coil dimen- 
sions 1t%, Fig. 48, and angle C, Fig. 42, this stress may be 
calculated by the formula 
L Fy sin C 
2 ty? to 


Sy (4) 


6. The rotor rim is subjected to stress tending to cause it 
to part in a section cg at the root of a dovetail slot. This 
stress is 


Sog =——_— (6) 


STEAM TURBO-ROTORS 

94. The rotors of steam turbo-alternators operate at very 
high normal speeds, and their mechanical design must receive 
careful attention in order that the internal stresses shall not 
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exceed safe limits. These stresses are kept low by making the 
diameters small and the rotors long in comparison with machines 
operating at slower speeds. 


(@) 

Fic. 44 

In Fig. 44 (a) is shown part of a cross-section and in (b) part 
of a longitudinal section of a cylindrical rotor such as is com- 
monly used in turbo-alternators. The windings are embedded 
in slots, except at the ends, where the projecting coils are held 
in places by rings. <A section of one of these rings is shown in 
view (b) with dimensions ab. After determining the approx- 
imate dimensions and calculating the weights, the centrifugal 
forces can be calculated by the formula in Art. 88, the letter C 
being here used instead of F. 


C;, acting on 1 inch length of a rotor 
tooth; 

C, acting on 1 inch length of slot con- 
tents, including wedge; 

C, acting on 1 inch length of total rotor 
core, including teeth and slot con- 
tents; 

C; acting on all the windings projecting 
at one end of the core; 

C, acting on one of the rings holding 
the coil ends. Fic. 45 


95. After determining these centrifugal forces, their effect 
in causing stresses tending to break or distort the structure 
can be calculated by substituting the forces in pounds, and the 
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dimensions referred to in the formulas are indicated in Figs. 44 
and 45. The stresses thus calculated are in pounds per square 
inch, and they should not exceed the limiting values given in 
Table III. ° 

1. The stress tending to burst the holding ring along a 
section a b is 
Cyt Cy 


a= i 

: 27ab @) 

2. The tensile stress S, tending to break each rotor tooth is 
Ss = C:+ Gy (2) 


& 
3. The stress S, tending to burst the rotor core is 


Ce 
Sq=— (3) 
27ry 
4. The stress S, tending to arch the wedge outward at its 
center is 
e 75 Ce 
i‘ 


5. The stress S, tending to shear the corner off the wedge 
along the line s s is 


Ss (4) 


S,=2 (5) 
28 
6. The bending stress S, acting in the section s s is 
1.5C,h 
Sa (6) 
2 


7. .The combined bending and shearing stress S,, acting in 
the section s s is 


Sos= 35S y+.65S%+2.3 5 (7) 


ROTOR BEARINGS AND SHAFTS 

96. The length of a bearing is usually made from two and 
one-half to four times the diameter. The projected area of a 
bearing is the product of the diameter and length. The 
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dimensions should be selected so that the pressure per square 
inch of projected area will not exceed 70 pounds with rubbing 
velocities below 1,500 feet per minute, and proportionately less 
for higher velocities. 


97. After the bearing sizes have been determined and the 
distance between centers of bear- 
ings is settled, the diameter of the 
shaft between the bearings can be 
estimated. This diameter is gen- 
erally chosen so that the deflection 
of the shaft with the rotor will not 
exceed 8 per cent. of the air gap; a deflection of one-half this 
maximum is better practice. 

In Fig. 46, a and 6 represent centers of bearings, cy and c the 
distances in inches from these centers to the central point of the 
rotor weighing w, pounds, and / the total distance in inches 
between bearing centers=ci+c. 


Fic. 46 


Let d=diameter of a steel shaft, in inches: 
y=deflection of shaft, in decimal part of single air gap; 
l,=single air gap, in inches. 


Then, d= Ale ae (1) 
1,375,000 y J, 1 


If the center of the rotor is midway between the bearing 


1 
centers Baan the formula reduces to 


3 
10° 22 y I; 


Note.—The fourth root of any quantity may be obtained by taking 
the square root of that quantity and then the square root of this result. 


For cxample, ¥256=16; Vi6=4; and 4x4x4x4=16X16=256. 


EXAMPLE.—The shaft of a horizontal turbo-alternator is carried in 
bearings with centers 6 feet 5 inches apart. The rotor weighs 3,050 pounds 
and is mounted so that its center is half way between the bearing centers. 
The air gap, or clearance, is inch. Calculate the diameter of a steel 
shaft for 33 per cent. deflection. 
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SoLtutTion.—In the formula w,=3,050, y=.035, e=.625, and /=7?. 
Then, 


Ga 3,050 X77 X77 X77 =7.35, nearly, or, say, 7% in. Ans. 
10° X22 X .035 X .625 


98. Critical Speed.—Every shaft with its rotor has a 
certain natural rate of vibration; that is, if the shaft receives a 
blow it will vibrate like a string of a musical instrument at a 
certain definite rate, which is determined by the length and the 
stiffness of the shaft and the weight of the rotor. When oper- 
ating, the weight of the rotor causes the shaft to bend to and 
fro for each revolution. If the speed of the rotor is changed, the 
rate at which the shaft is subjected to this bending is also 
changed; when the rate of this impressed bending is equal to 
the natural rate of vibration of the rotor, the effect will be 
cumulative and the vibrations may become violent enough to 
destroy the machine. The speed at which such phenomena 
occur is called the critical speed of the rotor. 

The critical speeds of slow- and moderate-speed machines 
need not be considered in designing, for these speeds are nearly 
always far above the normal speeds. In designing turbo- 
alternators, however, care must be taken to select a shaft 
diameter of which the critical speed is not within 20 per cent. of 
the normal operating speed. The critical speed of a steel shaft 
for a turbo-alternator can be calculated by the formula 

_ 1,570,000 da? 
"fw, B 
in which V.= critical speed in revolutions per minute, and the 
other letters have the meanings given in Art. 97. 

For example, a shaft 6 inches in diameter, 60 inches long, 

with a load w,= 10,000 pounds has a critical speed in revolutions 


per minute 
1,570,000 X6 X6 


* (10,000 X 606060 


=1,215, approximately 
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(PART 2) 


GENERAL METHOD OF DETERMINING 
ARMATURE DIMENSIONS 
1. In design of any kind careful preliminary consideration 
of several possibilities is required. A general comparison of 
the merits of these possibilities will usually indicate the most 
desirable to be selected for investigation in more detail. The 
design of an alternator is worked out most satisfactorily if 
approximate dimensions of several possible machines are first 
determined and their probable performances calculated. The 
most promising design can then be chosen and more accurate 
calculations made. The basis for determining the dimensions 
is the general formula 
_ 444 OTyf ky 2.22 O Za f kv 
108 108 

in which E,=effective volts per phase; 

@=flux per pole; 

7 >= turns(per phase; 

Zp=conductors per phase=T»yX2; 

f=frequency; 
ky» = distribution factor. 


Ep 


2. In order to use this formula for the purpose indicated, 
it must be changed so that it contains quantities all of which, 
except the dimensions to be determined, are known or can be 
assumed from experimental data on similar machines. 
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Let P=watts output; 
m=number of phases; 
I,=current per phase; 
B,=average number of lines of force per square inch in 
the air gap; 
d=diameter of armature face, in inches; 
l=number of inches of laminated steel core parallel to 
shaft; 
%= fractional part of armature surface covered by pole 
faces, or ratio of pole arc to pole pitch; 
p=number of poles; 
K =ampere-conductors per inch of armature periphery; 
S=revolutions per minute. 


Then, P=mE, I, (1) 
ganas, (2) 
p 
pent Saletan en Ae ee (3) 
oe 
ps 
=P? 4 
él an (4) 


These four formulas can be combined with the formula of 
Art. 1 as follows: 


2.09 oT a1 By 7 Po 
P=mI1Ip»X 


w 


108 
. 2.22 Por dl Bim Zy lod ku 

ri 108 120 7 

2.22 Sadl BK adS kw %@IBKS ky 
TORT 548X108 


(5) 


3. Values of %, B,, and K can be assumed from experi- 
mental data, k, is fixed by the type of winding chosen, and P 
and S are specified. The value of d?/, usually called the 
cylindrical inches, can then be calculated by transforming for- 
mula 5 of Art. 2, thus: 


8 
pa 48X10 P 


%BKS ky 
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If either d or ] is known, both armature dimensions are now 
fixed. For example, if the armature is to be made of existing 
punchings d inches in diameter, the total length of the lami- 
nated core must be d?1+d?. The net length of steel is usually 
taken as from 88 to 90 per cent. of the total length. 

If neither the diameter nor the length are fixed by the con- 
ditions, a diameter should be chosen so that the length ] will 
be from .75 to 1.5 times the pole pitch. If the length is much 
greater than this, the poles become very long (parallel with the 
shaft) and narrow, thus making the periphery of the pole cores 
unnecessarily long and requiring a correspondingly increased 
weight of field copper. Long, narrow poles also have large 
field leakage. The diameters of turbo-alternator armatures 
are limited by the maximum peripheral speed permissible for 
the rotor, and if the output is large, long armatures with corre- 
spondingly long poles are unavoidable. 


4. Output Coefficient.—A convenient expression in the 
discussion of alternator design is output coefficient, meaning 
the number of cylindrical tnches per kilowatt per 100 revolutions 
per minute. The number of kilowatts per 100 revolutions per 

S 100 K. W. 


minute is K. W.-+ OL -, and the output coefficient 
100 Ss 
é 100 K. W. CLS 
is d? |+-——____,, or —____.. 
S: 100 K. W. 5.48108 P 
the formula of Art. 8, d?1S=—————. Then, 
By e formula o 9 TB, K ke 


LOOKS _ 5.48 10°X100 P _ 5.48 X 108 
1,000 Po, By K ky X1,000 — CO Ba lors 
output coefficient PIS _ 5A8X10° 


100 kK. W. CA Gl os 


5. Possible values of %, B,, K, and ky were given in Design 
of Alternating-Current Machines, Part1. If %=.7, B, =48,000, 
K=600, and ky=.96 (three-phase, three slots per pole per 
phase), the output coefficient will be 

PLS _ Og es 
100K.W. .7X48,000X 600 x.96 
ILT 137B—22 


-X100K. W., and the 
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If an alternator having 283 cylindrical inches per kilowatt per 
100 revolutions is to be built for 500 kilowatts at 200 revolu- 
tions per minute and armature punchings having 90 inches 
internal diameter are to be used, the net length of the arma- 
ture core parallel to the shaft can be calculated as follows: 

90? <1 200 _ 
100 x 500 
ne 283 < 100 x 500 
90 x 90 x 200 


= 8.73, or, say, 82 inches 


6. Values of Output Coefficient.—For a given output 
and speed, the cylindrical inches, d?1, which are a measure of 
the size of the armature, depend on the values of the quantities 
Rw, %, B,, and K. The value of ky is nearly constant, since it 
depends merely on the arrangement of the armature coils; 
the pole arc cannot be made much over 75 per cent. of the 
pole pitch without causing a large amount of magnetic leak- 
age and crowding of the field windings; also B, cannot be 
increased beyond a certain amount for reasons previously 
given, but the number of ampere-conductors per inch K admits 
of some variation, and the greater this number the smaller 
will be the armature. However, if K is made too large the 
machine is liable to overheat, and it can be made high with 
safety only when the ventilation is good. 

A machine with a large number of ampere-conductors per 
inch has a low output coefficient and may therefore have a small 
armature, but it must contain a relatively large amount of 
copper. In ordinary polyphase alternators, the output 
coefficient usually lies between 200 and 600, the lower limit 
being for machines operating at high peripheral speed, having 
usually good ventilation, and designed with a relatively large 
amount of copper. In single-phase machines, all the armature 
surface is not utilized, and the output coefficient usually lies 
between 500 and 900. 
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DESIGN OF 5,000-KILOVOLT-AMPERE 
SALIENT-POLE ALTERNATOR 


SPECIFICATIONS 


7. Let it be assumed that a three-phase alternator is to 
be designed to conform to the following specifications: 


Maximum continuous capacity in kilovolt-amperes, 5,000. 
Power factor, 80 per cent. 

Speed in revolutions per minute, 300. 

Phases, 3. 

Normal terminal voltage, 6,600. 

Amperes per terminal at full load and at 100 per cent. power 


( 5,000,000 ) 
iacworr, || == 
1/3 X 6,600 


Frequency, in cycles per second, 60. 

Alternator will be excited by a separately-driven exciter with a 
full-load voltage of 120. 

The exciting current will not exceed 385 amperes, when gener- 
ator carries its maximum rated load of 80 per cent. power 
factor. : 

Regulation: When 438 amperes per terminal at 80 per cent. 
power factor, is thrown off, the terminal voltage must not 
rise more than 30 per cent. 

Temperature: With air temperature 30° C., the alternator 
must be able to carry continuously 4388 amperes per ter- 
minal at normal terminal voltage and a power factor of 
80 per cent. without developing in its hottest part a maxi- 
mum temperature of over 90° C. 

Field Winding: The field winding is to be made of copper 
strip wound on edge. The insulation of the field winding 
to ground will be subjected to an insulation test of 1,500 
volts alternating current for 60 seconds. 
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Armature Coils: The armature coils must be form wound, 
interchangeable, and carefully insulated with the very best 
materials. The insulation of the armature winding from 
the core will be subjected to an insulation test of 13,200 volts 
alternating current for a period of 60 seconds. 

Efficiency: The generator must have an efficiency of not less 
than 953 per cent. when the power factor is 80 per cent. 
and there is a maximum-load current, based on a 100 per 
cent. power factor, of 4838 amperes per terminal; 95 per 
cent. at three-quarter load; and 933 per cent. at half load. 
These efficiencies are calculated from the core loss, arma- 
ture and field copper losses, windage and friction losses. 


8. General Construction.—The generator is to be of the 
revolving field type for direct connection to two horizontal 
waterwheels. The rotor must be designed for a runaway speed 
of 500 revolutions per minute. 

The stator is to have open slots, and must have shields to 
protect the parts of stator coils that project beyond the stator 
core. The stator coils, under normal operating conditions, must 
be able to withstand a short circuit at terminals, without being 
deformed. 

The design of the alternator is to include the stator, the rotor, 
and the rotor shaft. The base and bearings will be supplied 
by the turbine builder, who will determine the size of the bear- 
ings to support the rotor and the two waterwheels, one of which 
is to be mounted at each end of the shaft. 


ARMATURE DESIGN 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS 


9. In order to determine the core dimensions, the cylin- 
drical inches are first calculated by the formula of Art. 3. The 
value of % for such a machine can be taken rather high, say 
.75; By should be fairly low, say 37,000; the ampere-turns per 
inch K can be taken at 1,140, and k, for three slots per pole 
per phase will be .96. Then, 
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@l= 5.48 X 10° x 5,000,000 
.75 X 37,000 X 1,140 X300 x .96 
The rotor spider will be made of a steel casting, and with 
such a rotor the peripheral speed can be between 8,000 and 
9,000 feet per minute. The peripheral speed is calculated by 
multiplying the circumference in feet by the number of revo- 


= 300,000, approximately 


lutions per minute. If d is taken at 105 inches, *° 300 


=8,250 feet per minute, which is satisfactory. Then, 
ae 300,000 

105 x 105 
therefore, be taken as 27 inches. Between the core and each 
end plate will be a 1-inch air duct, making the distance between 
end plates 29 inches. The core will contain eight }-inch ven- 
tilating ducts totaling 4 inches and leaving 23 inches gross 
steel and approximately 23 X.88=20.2 inches net steel. 


= 27.2 inches. The axial length of the core will, 


10. The number of poles is determined by the specified 
120 x60 
300 
=24. Three slots per pole per phase for a three-phase machine 
makes 72 slots per phase, and a total of 216 slots. As the arma- 
ture coils must be interchangeable, a two-layer winding will 

be used. 


speed and frequency, because f -25. therefore, p= 


11. Assumed Flux per Pole.—A trial value for the flux 
per pole is calculated by estimating the pole-face area and multi- 
plying it by the density that has been found good practice. 
The length of the pole face can be a little less than that of the 
armature, or, say, 25.5 inches. If the outer diameter of the 
rotor is taken as 105 inches, the same as the inner diameter of 


the stator, the pole pitch will be ome = 13.74 inches, 


and the pole arc will be 13.74X.75=10.3, or, say, 10.25 inches, 
making %=.746. The area of the pole face is, therefore, 
approximately 25.5X10.25=261 square inches. With an 
assumed flux density of 37,000 lines per square inch, the total 
flux per pole is approximately 9,670,000 lines. 
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12. Number of Conductors.—In the general formula of 
Art. 1 all the quantities are now known except E, and Zp. 
The value of E, will depend on the connection of the phases, 
which in this case will be made star, making E,=6,600+ 3 
=3,815 volts. By transforming the general formula and sub- 
stituting the values of known quantities, 


ea ee 10°X3,815 


2.22 Of ky 2.22X9,670,000 60 X .96 
= 309, approximately 


Pp 


But the number of conductors per phase must be an even 
multiple of the number of slots per phase, 72, and 288, the multi- 
ple nearest 309, will be used, making four conductors, or two 
turns per slot and 144 turns per phase. The actual number of 
ampere-conductors per inch inside periphery of the armature, 

Bee eo ce 

3.1416 X 105 


13. Winding Pitch.—With 216 slots and 24 poles, full- 
winding pitch requires that each coil span 216+24=9 slots. 
In order to make it easier to install the coils as well as to 
reduce the length of coil ends and improve the wave shape of 
the electromotive force when the machine is loaded, the coils 


will be made to span 8 slots, making the winding pitch = or 


89 per cent., of full pitch. According to Fig. 6 of Design of 
Alternating-Current Machines, Part 1, the pitch factor k, =.982, 
requiring still further increase in the flux first assumed. 


14. Actual Flux per Pole.—When the factor k, is intro- 
duced in the general formula and the formula is transposed 
to find the value of the flux per pole, it becomes 

1 E, 10°X3,815 


A447, f Rw Ro 4.44X144X60X.96 X.982 
= 10,500,000, approximately 
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ARMATURE SLOT DIMENSIONS 


15. The slot width is determined by the fact that enough 
metal must be left in the teeth to keep the flux density within 
safe limits. This density may be taken as 95,000 lines per 
square inch. There are 9 slots (and teeth) per pole, 74.6 per 
cent. of which, or 6.7 teeth, are covered by the pole face. The 
total flux per pole divided by the product of 
the number of teeth under the pole face, the 
net length of steel in the teeth, 20.2 inches, 
and the allowable density gives the tooth 


piece ee a eT 7 eneThe 
6.7 X 20.2 * 95,000 
slot pitch t, eee = 1.53 inches; there- 


fore, the slot width is 1.583—.817=.713. As 
95,000 lines per square inch is a comparatively 
low density, slot width can safely be increased 
to .75 inch, thus leaving 1.53—.75=.78 inch 
width of tooth root and increasing the density 


to $175,000 = 99,500 lines per square inch. 


16. The slot depth must be sufficient to 
hold conductors that will keep the temperature 
below the maximum limit, 90° C. The core 
temperature rise should not exceed 40° C., and 
this added to 30° C., the specified air tempera- 
ture, gives 70° C. outside the coil insulation. 
The excess temperature inside the insulation 
cannot, therefore, be more than 90—70 


=20° C. The formula (ae 2 
003 


Fic. 1 


can be used to determine the 


allowable watts per square inch P, for the temperature differ- 
ence T =20° C. by assuming the thickness of insulation O=.19 


0032 
Fon COeraltS le Thene Peon = 316. 
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17. Each slot contains four conductors, which will be 
arranged four deep in the slot as shown in Fig. 1, each con- 
ductor consisting of four strands. The number of amperes 
per square inch of conductor cross-section may be assumed as 
1,800 and the section must, then, be 488+1,800=.243 square 
inch. The slot width is .75 inch, and about .38 inch of this 
will be occupied by insulation, leaving .37 inch for copper. 
The depth of copper must be approximately .243+.37 
=.657 inch. The dimensions .37X.657 are unusual, and, 
moreover, the eddy-current loss in so large a conductor would 
be considerable. Each of the four strands of the conductor 
will be .18 inch X .35 inch, arranged as in Fig. 1. 

The insulation above and below each pair of conductors 
forming a side of a coil will occupy about .21 inch, and the 
total depth required for the four insulated conductors will be 
D=4X2X.35+ (4.21) =3.64 inches. The kiloampere-con- 
ductors per inch of armature periphery, ka=1.147, the slot 
pitch 4,=1.53, the kiloamperes per square inch of conductor 


section [,= aS =1.7388, and the slot width W 


4.18.35 Xx 1,000 

=.75. Then, the actual number of watts per square inch of 
895 Rat Ty  .895X 1.147 X 1.53 X 1.738 

W+D 75+3.64 
He AIDA LD Ziytteekbieiiowshy abt 
003 008 
below the maximum allowable temperature difference, showing 
that the assumptions are correctly made. 

The slot stick will require a space of .21 inch, making the 
total slot depth 3.64-+.21=3.85 inches. 


conductor surface is P,;= 


=o. 20g 1 = 


STATOR-CONDUCTOR INSULATIONS 


18. The insulation on the slot portions of the stator con- 
ductors is indicated in Fig. 1 and Table I. The complete insu- 
lation is as follows: 

1. Double-cotton covering on each strand. 

2. Each four-strand conductor is taped all around the coil 
with half-lapped varnished cloth a. 
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3. The two conductors in each layer are bound together 
with cotton tape b. 

4. One turn of mica insulation c is placed around the slot 
portion of the coil. 

5. One layer of half-lapped varnished cloth d is wrapped 
around the full length of the coil. 

6. The coil is then impregnated by the vacuum process. 

7. Six layers of half-lapped varnished cloth e are wrapped 
around the full length of the coil, and two extra layers are 
wrapped around the coil ends outside the slots. 

8. The coil is again impregnated by the vacuum process. 

9. One layer of half-lapped cotton tape is wrapped on the 
coil ends. 

10. One turn of .013-inch fish paper f is placed around the 
slot portions of the coil. 

11. The slot portions are hot-pressed to exact form and size. 


TABLE I 
THICKNESS OF INSULATION AND APPARENT DIELECTRIC 
STRENGTH 
Thickness 
Insulating Materials on Each Layer of Winding ieee 
Width Depth 
Coton coverineionrstrands, summaries .034 .068 600 
One layer 3-lap varnished cloth on conductors| .024 048 4,500 
Onedlayencottonitape mee: cement cts: .O12 .O12 
@nedayermuicayinsulationer sete cee ae .040 .060 19,000 
One layer 3-lap varnished cloth..............| .024 .024 4,500 
Six layers #-lap varnished cloth..............] .144 144 20,000 
@nevayen lish papeiren nisi reir Teall O20 639 4,200 
ACG rend baat rears caer aiiner olen mieten "Ch a RIN IP 304 | 395 2,800 


19. The dielectric strength, 52,800, divided by the specified 
puncture test, 13,200, gives the factor of safety of the arma- 
ture insulation 4. The connectors between coils will be wrapped 
with eight layers of half-lapped varnished cloth and then one 
layer of cotton tape. After the stator is wound, two coats of 
insulating varnish will be applied to the coil ends. 
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20. The thickness of insulated coils is .36+.304 = .664 inch, 
leaving an allowance of .75—.664=.086 inch. The depth of 
insulated copper in the slots is 4X.7+2X.395=3.59 inches, 
leaving an allowance of 3.64—3.59=.05 inch. These allow- 
ances are in accordance with good shop practice, for the coils 
can be placed in the slots without undue crowding. 


ARMATURE CORE SECTION 

21. The depth of steel in the core must be enough to carry 
the flux at a safe density, say 60,000 lines per square inch. The 
flux from each pole divides, so that the core section carries one- 
half of it each way, or 10,500,000-+2=5,250,000 lines of force. 
The sectional area must, there- 
fore, be approximately 5,250,- 
000+ 60,000 =87.5 square 
inches. The net axial length 
of the core is 20.2 inches, and 
the depth of steel under the 
slots must be 87.5+ 20.2 = 4.33, 
or, say, 4.4 inches. 


Stator 


22. Fig. 2 is an outline of 
part of the rotor and part of 
the stator. The slot depth 
has been found to be 3.85 
inches, and the radial core 
depth under theslots 4.4inches; 
the total radial core depth is 
3.85+4.4=8.25 inches, and the outside diameter of the stator 
core is 105+2X8.25=121.5 inches. The laminations will be 
made in 18 segments having 12 slots each; they will be punched 
from .014-inch plates and will be varnished or japanned. 


Center Line 
Core 


Rotor 
Fic. 2 


AIR GAP 

23. The air gap must be long enough radially so that the 
number of field ampere-turns per pole required to establish 
the flux in it is at least 1.4 times the number of armature 
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ampere-turns per pole. In the machine considered, the con- 
stant 1.5 will be used. I T,=.707 m Typ Ip=.707 X38 X6X438 
=5,574, and the number of gap ; 
ampere-turns per pole must be J T, 
=1.5X5,574=8,361. The ratio 1.5 
is low, but it can be used here be- 
cause of the low-regulation guaran- 
tee in the specificat’-ns. The length 
of air gap thus calculated is often 
greater than is required for mechan- 
ical clearance. 

The density in the air gap B, has 
been assumed (Art. 9) at 37,000 lines” 


per square inch, and J,= eas 
.313 By 
= ee A, = 722 inch, the min- 
.313 X 37,000 


imum length of the effective air gap 
necessary to secure the specified 
regulation. The pole face will be 
chamfered to improve the flux distribution, and the actual air 
gap will be made .625 inch at the center and .74 inch at the tip, 
the average being .68 inch. 


Fic. 3 


24. The effective air gap is calculated by the formula 


1+: 
Y= ye’ !,, in which the slot dimensions are as shown in 
1H 
1 
; S 6th 
Fig. 3; s=.75, t=.78, —=—-=1.1, ],=.68, and by the curve 


‘9 
given in connection with the discussion of effective air gap in 
Design of Alternating-Current Machines, Part 1, k'=.8. Then, 


5 
ee 
ime 18) 69 = 1285 68.753 inch. 
5 1.77 


1S ee) Gree 
i 18 
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MAGNETIC CIRCUIT 


25. Pole Cores.—The useful flux per pole is 10,500,000 
lines of force, and for preliminary calculations the leakage 
coefficient can be assumed to be 1.3, making the total flux 
1.3 X 10,500,000 = 13,650,000 lines. The pole will be lami- 
nated, and the flux density may be assumed at 95,000 lines per 
square inch, requiring a pole section of 13,650,000+95,000 
= 144 square inches. 


Fic, 4 


The length of the pole parallel to the shaft has been taken 
at 25.5 inches (Art. 11). Each lamination will be # inch 
thick, and the net steel may be taken as 93 per cent. of the pole 
length, or .93X25.5=23.7 inches. The width of the pole, or 
the pole waist, must, therefore, be 144+23.7=6.08, or, say, 
6 inches. 

For this type of machine the radial length of the pole cores 
is usually from 1 to 1.5 times the waist. It will here be taken 
at 735 inches, or approximately 1.22 times the waist. 
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26. Spider Rim.—The spider rim must be at least 
5.875 inches thick in order to be strong enough mechanically. 
Its width parallel to the shaft will be 25.5 inches, and the area 
across which the flux must pass will be 5.875 X 25.5 = 150 square 
inches. This section carries one-half the flux in the pole core, 
13,650,000 

150 45,500 lines per square 
inch, which is lower than is necessary in steel for purely mag- 
netic reasons. 


and the density is, therefore, 


27. Leakage Flux.—The leakage flux is calculated by the 
formula @)=3.19 X |" ie =) L43.2 hk+6.42 hi e'| in 
a a 


which the quantities have the following values, dimensions 
being in inches, as indicated in Fig. 4. The distance across 
the pole tip h’=.75; the distance between pole tips a’ =3.25; the 
length of space available for the insulated field coil is h=77;; 
the distance between poles at their centers is a= 6.32; the axial 
length of the pole L=25.5; the thickness of the pole waist is 
w=6 inches; the chord of the pole arc is w’=10.25; the ratio 
we 2'6 w’ 10.25 


in Design of Alternating-Current Machines, Part 1, under the 
heading Field Leakage, the values of k and k’ for these ratios 
are, respectively, .4 and .76. Then, 


10a | (es) X2554+8.2X7.B125 
325. 6.32 


x 4-46.42 .75X.76 | =305 X 


When the number of ampere-turns X required to set up the 
useful flux through the air gap and stator teeth is known, the 
leakage flux can be readily calculated by this expression. 


28. Density in Air Gap.—The effective polar arc 
equals the actual arc plus k /,, in which expression the value of k 
pole pitch — pole arc Be 13.74—10.25 


depends on the ratio L os 
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=5.13. By the curve for determining the effective polar arc, 
given in Fig. 25, Design of Alternating-Current Machines, 
Part 1, the factor & for the ratio 5.13 is 1.6. Then, k 1, =.68X1.6 
=1.09. The effective polar arc is 10.25+1.09 = 11.34 inches. 

The effective length of the pole face will be greater than the 
actual length, because of fringing of the lines of force, and may 
be taken as the actual length plus the actual air "gap, or 25.5+.68 
= 26.18 inches. 

The effective area of the air gap will then be 11.3426.18 
= 296.9 square inches, and the effective gap density will be 
ee = 35,400, nearly. 

296.9 

29. Density in Armature Teeth.—As shown in Fig. 3, 
the width of each tooth at the root is .89 inch and at the tip 


.78 inch. The average width is - Se = .835. The net steel 


in each tooth parallel to the shaft has been found to be 
20.2 inches, and the number of teeth opposite each pole 6.7. 
The combined sectional area of all the teeth opposite a pole 
is 6.7 X.835 X 20.2=1138 square inches, nearly. The density in 


the teeth is a= 93,000 lines per square inch. 


30. Density in the Core.—The cross-section of the arma- 
ture core is the product of the depth, 4.4 inches, and the net 
length, 20.2 inches, or 89 square inches. As this section must 

10,500,000 
carry half the useful flux, the density is = 59,000 lines 
2x89 — 
per square inch. 


31. Leakage Coefficient.—The leakage flux has been 
found to be 305 X, in which expression X is the ampere-turns 
required for the air gap, which is 8,361 (Art. 23), plus the 
number required for the stator teeth. The average flux den- 
sity in the stator teeth is 93,000, and the length of the teeth 
is 3.85 inches. The laminations are annealed sheet steel, and 
Fig. 5 shows that for 93,000 lines per square inch, 40 ampere- 
turns are required per inch length of tooth. The number of 


g “OI 
yzbuaT you sad susnj-asaduyp 


Q-D 2a41n) LoL yzbuaT your sad susn,-asadup 
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ampere-turns for the stator teeth is, therefore, 403.85 = 154, 

and the value of X is 8,361+154=8,515. The leakage flux 

%, = 305 X 8,515 =2,600,000 lines of force. The useful flux is 

10,500,000, and the leakage coefficient is Naegee Walger ie Mut 
10,500,000 

= 1.248, instead of the value 1.3 assumed in the preliminary 

calculations. 


382. Densities in Pole Core, Shoe, and Spider Rim. 
The total flux per pole is 10,500,000+2,600,000 = 13,100,000. 
The dotted lines in Fig. 4 indicate the path of this flux. The 
spider rim carries all of it in two equal parts; the pole carries 
practically all of it, although the leakage increases along the 
path from the spider rim toward the armature; the pole shoe, 
the air gap, and the armature teeth and core carry only the 
useful flux. 

The sectional area of a pole core is 6X23.7=142.2 square 
; oer Mae =o. ee OCLOOG 4 
inches, and the density in this section is ea OTe = 92,000 lines 
per square inch. 

The sectional area of the pole shoe perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the flux is 10.25 x 23.7 = 248 square inches, and the den- 


10,500,000 


sity in this section is = 43,200 lines per square inch, 


approximately. 
The section of the spider rim carrying half of the total flux 
is 5.875 25.5 inches, or 150 square inches, and the density 


13, 100,000 . i 
see ~ = 43,700 lines per square inch. 


in the rim is 


33. Length of Magnetic Circuit.—A drawing of the pro- 
posed design is now made to scale, as in Fig. 4, and the lengths 
of the parts of a magnetic circuit either calculated or measured 
on the drawing. In some cases it is much more convenient 
to use the scale measurements, since the calculations would be 
of a complicated nature. This complete circuit consists of por- 
tions of the spider rim and armature core, two pole cores, two 
air gaps, and twice the length of the teeth. 
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LENGTH 

PART INCHES 

IAGsbaLUTe COVE 10 Eker? a ee ee 15.000 

PReetiN2 Ute O02 <0, OOme teh tatete tie fe ea ai bee 7.700 
Effective air gaps (Art. 24) are 2x 

teh GRC) ear ee ee Tene oe, ee ae an 1.506 

Poletshocs 2 diet ori? a1. | 25.8 anes he eel 2.250 

Holercotes zie 102 (De arene hae eae 14.750 

DOLIELEUT Pea baa SER ea Oty ait Lee mes coils 11.500 


SATURATION CURVE 
34. A saturation curve showing the relation between excita- 
tion and volts in such a machine can be determined by cal- 
culating the ampere-turns needed for four voltages distributed 
over the useful part of the curve. The calculations for the 
machine under consideration are recorded in Table II. The 
terminal voltages for which calculations are made are 6,000, 
6,600, 8,250, and 8,910. The volts per phase and the flux 
per pole are calculated as indicated, the formula for @ being 
obtained by substituting values already found in the formula 

of 10°, P- 10°F, 
4447, fkwk, 444X144X60X.96 X.982 
The ampere-turns per inch are read on the curves, Fig. 5. 
Annealed sheet iron or steel is used for all the metallic parts 
of the circuit except the spider rim, which is unannealed steel. 


=2,760 E, 


35. The calculations thus made determine four points on 
the saturation curve A, Fig. 6, and these are plotted at /, 2, 
3, and 4; ampere-turns per pole are indicated by the abscissas 
and terminal volts by the ordinates. The air-gap line can be 
determined by plotting the gap ampere-turns per pole for any 
voltage. For example, for 6,000 volts, the gap ampere-turns 
per pole are 15,200+2=7,600; an abscissa of 7,600 and an 
ordinate of 6,000 determines the point 5 through which a straight 
line is drawn from the origin 0. The departure of curve A 
from this line increases as the saturation of the steel increases. 
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TABLE II 
MAGNETIC CIRCUIT DATA 


GENERAL 
Terminal Volts E 
6,000 6,600 8,250 8,910 

Volts per phase E,=E 

BESEN 8 cRetesmgnicne go (eh ay'o eo see as 3,470 3,815 4,770 5,150 
Useful flux per pole (@ 

= ARO) J esne oie ta oe 9,580,000 | 10,500,000 | 13,170,000 | 14,200,000 
Total flux per pole= 

T2AG LD pan eens tor. eae 11,960,000 | 13,100,000 | 16,400,000 | 17,700,000 

DENSITIES 
Air gap, 296.9 sq. in...... 32,300 35,400 44,400 47,800 
eet Diayscein= cere er 84,800 93,000 116,500 125,700 
Armature core, 89 sq. in.. 53,800 59,000 74,000 79,800 
Pole shoes; 243 sq. in... 39,400 43,200 54,000 58,400 
Poletcores 142 2isq.in.... 84,000 92,000 115,000 124,000 
Spider rim, 150 sq. in..... 39,900 43,700 54,700 59,000 
AMPERE-TURNS 

Air gaps, 2.313 X.753 By 15,200 16,700 20,900 22,500 
Meeth.. petting). «sees 25 41 300 600 
AWSSloy ORG P kane erm ent eeeeerS 193 316 2,310 4,620 
Armature core, per in..... 6 8 I5 20 
Armature core, 15 in..... go 120 225 300 
Pole shoes, per in........ 4 5 6 8 
Pole shoes, 2.25 in........ 9 II 14 18 
Polevcores per tina. 12 25 40 270 575 
Pole cores, 14.75 in....... 369 590 3,980 8,500 
Spider rim, per'in.......- 8 9 14 17 
Spider rim, 11.5 in....... g2 104 161 196 
Total per pair of poles.... 15,953 17,841 27,590 36,134 
Ampere-turns per pole... 8,921 18,067 


13,795 | 
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REGULATION 


36. To ascertain whether the regulation will be within the 
specified limit, 30 per cent., with a power factor of 80 per cent., 
the short-circuit characteristic is first drawn. In the formula 
I,= i dots ~, the field ampere-turns per pole J; 7; may be taken 

cM L pp 
at any convenient number, say 12,000, the factor k, may be 
taken at .85, the number of phases m is 3, and the armature- 
turns per pole per phase is 6. Then, with 12,000 field ampere- 
turns per pole, the current with the armature short-circuited 
would be 


12,000 __ 
= —_—_—_ = 784 amperes 
85 X3 X6 


In Fig. 6, a scale of amperes is indicated on the right-hand 
margin. Point 6 is located by the abscissa 12,000 and the 
ordinate 784, and a straight line B, representing the short- 
circuit characteristic, is drawn from the origin through this 
point. This line shows that for the full-load current, 438 
amperes, about 6,700 ampere-turns will be required when the 
armature is short-circuited. The saturation curve for any 
power factor and full-load current, therefore, starts at the point a 
representing 6,700 ampere-turns. 


Pp 


37. Of the 6,700 ampere-turns per pole, the larger part, 
required to compensate for the armature demagnetizing ampere- 
turns per pole, is determined by the formula 

DIT,=.9 mT pp Ip Rw Ro Rp Sin a 
in which m=8, Ty,=6, I,p=488, ky=.96, k,=.982, the ratio 
pole arc to pole pitch=.746, k, =.775, and sin a may be taken 
as 1, because the short-circuit current will lag approximately 
90° behind the electromotive force. Then, 


DIT,=.9X3X6X488 X.96 X .982X.775 X1 
= 5,200, approximately 


38. The ampere-turns effective in setting up the full-load 
current on short circuit are 6,700—5,200=1,500. According 
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to the no-load saturation curve, 1,500 ampere-turns will set 
up 1,150 terminal volts, and the point c of the triangle abc 
is thus located. By constructing triangles similar to abc as 
at a’ b’c’, the point c’ being on the curve A, points on the 
full-load saturation curve at zero power factor are found, 
and the curve C is drawn through these points. This curve 
shows that 17,200 ampere-turns will be required to maintain 
6,600 volts at full load with 0 power factor, or 17,200—8,921 
=8,300 ampere-turns, approximately, more than will be 
required at no load. 


39. The full-load 
saturation curve at 
-8 power factor can 
be drawn as explained 
in connection with sat- 
uration curves in De- 
sign of Alternating- 
Current Machines, 
Part 1, after the resis- 
tance and the result- 
ing voltage drop have 
been calculated as ex- 
plained later. The 
construction for ob- 
Lani  p Ont ee. On 
this curve is indicated in Fig. 7, which is similar to Fig. 20, 
Design of Alternating-Current Machines, Part 1. In the actual 
work of designing, such a figure should be laid out to a scale 
larger than here shown, and all measurements should be made 
accurately. Along a horizontal line ab a distance ac is laid 
off proportional to the resistance drop, which will be a small 
percentage of the total voltage. 

A line cd is drawn at an angle ¢ with line ab so that cos # 
=.8. With point c as a center and with radii proportionally 
equal to de, fg, and hz, Fig. 6, points 1, 2, and 3, Fig. 7, are 
located on a vertical line from a. With these three points as 
centers and with radii respectively and proportionally equal 
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to the ordinates of the points e, g, and 7, Fig. 6, the points 4, 4, 
and 6, Fig. 7, are located. The distances c 4, ¢ 5, and c6 are 
proportional to the ordinates of points 7, k, and 1 on the desired 
curve D, Fig. 6. 

According to this curve, 15,000 ampere-turns will maintain 
6,600 volts at full load; and if the load is thrown off with this 
excitation the voltage will rise to 8,475, or 28 per cent., which 
is 2 per cent. less than the specified limit. 


RESISTANCE OF ARMATURE 


40. In order to calculate the resistance of the armature, 
a coil is laid out to scale, as in Fig. 8; the mean length of a turn, 
indicated by the dotted line, is then measured and found to be 
about 105 inches. When the machine is operating and the 
coils are warm, the resistance will be approximately 1 ohm per 
circular-mil inch. 

Each conductor consists of 4 strands of .18 in. X.35 in. copper 
strip, and the sectional area of a conductor is 4.18.35 
X 1,270,000 = 320,000 circular mils, nearly. There are 72 coils 
of 2 turns each per phase, and the length of the conductors 
in series in each phase is 72*2X105=15,120 inches. At 1 ohm 
per circular-mil inch, the resistance of each phase will be sea 
= .0473 ohm. To this number should be added, say, 3 per cent. 
to cover the resistance of end connections and joints, making 
the resistance per phase approximately .049 ohm. 


41. At full load, 438 amperes, the voltage drop per phase 
due to resistance is 488 X .049 =21.5, and the drop between ter- 
minals is 3 21.5=37.2 volts. The full-load loss per phase 
due to this resistance is 438X21.5=9,400 watts, and in the 
three phases 3 X9,400 = 28,200 watts. 
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DESIGN OF FIELD WINDING 


42. According to the saturation curve, 17,200 ampere- 
turns are required to maintain 6,600 volts at full load with 
zero power factor. The field coils of an alternator should be 
designed to carry without overheating the maximum exciting 
current required when the machine is operating at very low 
power factor and possibly with an overload at the same time. 
In this case the design will be made for approximately 18,000 
ampere-turns and for 60° C. maximum temperature rise. 


43. The rate at which electric power can be dissipated as 
heat by the rotor with a temperature rise not exceeding 60° C. 
must be determined and the field winding calculated accord- 
ingly. The rotor diameter will be 105—(2X.68)=103.64 

3.1416 X 103.64 x 300 


12 
=8,140 feet per minute, and at this velocity 5 watts per square 
inch of coil surface can be dissipated. 


inches; the peripheral velocity will be 


44. The field coils will be made of copper strip wound 
edgewise, and this strip may be assumed as 14 inches wide. 
The pole core section 
has been found to be 
625.5 inches; if the 
corners are rounded, the 
section of the core and 
field coil will appear as 
in Fig. 9. The mean 
length of the field turns, 
as indicated by the bro- 
ken line, is 2 X 23 +2 
X 31+ 2 XX 23 X 3.1416 = 66.63 inches. 

The field resistance at maximum temperature may be taken 
at 1.1 ohms per circular-mil inch. In order to determine the 
dimensions of the field conductors, 


let a=sectional area, in circular mils; 
e=voltage at field terminals; 
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I;=field current, in amperes; 
L;=mean length of field turn, in inches; 
T,=the number of turns per field coil: 
p=number of field coils; 
r=resistance of field circuit, in ohms. 


- eae 


Then, (1) 
a 
pee 
fT ANT Top 
ot ee a! 


The ampere-turns J; T,= 


i iis 
gar be Lip (2) 
e 
In this design, I; T, is to be 18,000, L;=66.63, p=24, and 
e=120; then, 
qual: 1X 18,000 X 66.63 x24 
120 


and 


= 264,000 circular mils 


45. The number of square mils is 264,000 x .7854 = 207,000, 
207,000 
1.5 1,000,000 
=.138 inch thick. A copper strip .14X1.5 inches has a sec- 
BBN oes Wegctastiinecnk 
7854 
nearly, and it may answer. 

The outer periphery of the coil is 2X23+2X3i+2x3 
X3.1416=71.35 inches. The pole cores are 733; inches in 
cadial length; ? inch must be allowed for two insulating collars, 
one at each end of the coil, leaving 63% inches winding space. 
The total radiating surface on 24 coils will be 2471.35 X 6.5625 
= 11,240 square inches. 


and if the strip is 13 inches wide it must be 


tional area of 


46. The insulation between field turns will be .013-inch 
paper, making the space occupied by an insulated turn .14+.013 
=.153 inch. The number of turns possible in the available 
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space is 


ae = 42.9, In order to avoid any possibility of 
crowding, 42 turns should be allowed; as the coil terminals 
must come out on opposite sides of the machine in order to 
facilitate connections, there will be 41} active turns per coil. 
The resistance of the field circuit, calculated by formula 1 of 


Py = ae 
267,400 


The field current at full voltage will be ayn tH amperes. 
The maximum watts to be dissipated by the field coils will be 
52,800 
11,240 
=4.7, nearly, which is within the allowable limit, 5, for 60° C. 
temperature rise. The maximum excitation will be 44041.5 
= 18,260. 


440 x 120 = 52,800, and the watts per square inch will be 


LOSSES AND EFFICIENCY 


STEEL LOSSES 


47. The losses in any generator may be classed as steel 
or iron losses, copper losses, and friction and windage losses. 
Steel, or eddy-current, losses occur in each steel part of the 
magnetic circuit in which the flux varies. These losses are 
estimated by calculating the weight in pounds of each part 
having a distinctive flux density and multiplying this weight 
by the number representing the loss per pound at the given 
density. Steel losses remain practically constant at all loads. 

The volume of all the teeth is .885 3.85 X 20.2 X 216 = 14,000 
cubic inches, and as steel weighs .28 pound per cubic inch, the 
weight of the teeth is 14,000 .28=3,920 pounds. The den- 
sity in the teeth is 93,000 lines per square inch at 6,600 volts, 
and by the curve of losses given in connection with the dis- 
cussion of efficiency in Design of Alternating-Current Machines, 
Part 1, the loss per pound will be 6 watts. The loss in the 
teeth will therefore be approximately 63,920 =23,520 watts. 
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48. The diameter of the armature core at the tooth roots 
is 105+23.85=112.7, and the area of a circle with this diam- 
eter is 9,976 square inches. The outer diameter of the core is 
121.5 inches, and the area of a circle of this diameter is 11,594 
square inches. The volume of the core is (11,594—9,976) x 20.2 
= 32,684 cubic inches. The weight of the core is 32,684.28 
=9,152 pounds. The density in the core at normal voltage 
is 59,000, the loss per pound at this density is 2 watts, and the 
total loss in the armature core is 2*9,152=18,304 watts. The 
total steel losses are the sum of the losses in the teeth and core, 
or 23,520+ 18,304 = 41,824 watts or practically 41.8 kilowatts. 


COPPER LOSS 


49. The I*R loss in the armature conductors varies 
with the load and should be calculated for three different load 
conditions. The loss at full load has been determined as 
28,200 watts (Art. 41), and this loss varies as the square of 
the load in amperes; that is, at three-quarters load it is 
75 X 28,200 = 15,860 watts, and at one-half load it is +x 28,200 
=7,050 watts. To these values must be added approximately 
10 per cent. to cover the eddy-current loss in the armature 
conductors, making 31, 17.45, and 7.76 kilowatts. 


50. The field copper loss is calculated by squaring the 
number of amperes of field current and then multiplying by the 
hot field resistance. As shown by the saturation curve, Fig. 6, 
the excitation required to maintain 6,600 volts at full load and 
80 per cent. power factor is 15,000 ampere-turns. If similar 
curves were plotted for three-quarter and one-half load the 
excitation would be found to be, respectively, 13,200 and 
11,800 ampere-turns, approximately. The field current in 
each case is I; T,+41.5, and the field currents for the three 
load conditions are, respectively, 361, 318, and 284 amperes. 
The field resistance r=.273 ohm, and the three field losses 
I? r=35,600, 27,600, and 22,100 watts, or 35.6, 27.6, and 22.1 
kilowatts. Field-rheostat losses are not usually charged to a 
generator unless the exciter is direct-connected. 
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WINDAGE AND FRICTION LOSSES 
51. The losses due to the movement of air by the rotor and 
to friction in the bearings can be assumed constant at 40 kilo- 
watts, this assumption being based on experience with other 
similar machines. This loss can be added to the iron losses, 
making the constant losses 81.8 kilowatts. 


EFFICIENCY CALCULATIONS 
52. The efficiency calculations for three points on the 
curve shown in Fig. 10 are recorded in tabular form, as follows, 
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and the curve is plotted. The variation of individual losses 
is also shown in the illustration 
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THREE- 
FULL QUARTER HALF 
Loap Loap Loap 
{RETA GS sure ee aoe Ne ce een 100 75 50 
Line current, in amperes......... 438 328 219 
Output, in kilovolt-amperes....... 5,000 3,750 2,500 
Output, in kilowatts at .8 power 

TUCUO ESE so. cu wie Lt nee Ov Saude 4,000 3,000 2,000 
Steel loss plus friction and wind- 

OE a ea VOR Mes et eee 81.8 81.80 81.80 
I? R loss in armature, K. W....... 31.0 17.45 76 
feerlocs 10. teld, Kav Wie. ee. sas 35.6 27.60 22.10 
Mootak losses’ Ks Wats, cua eins 148.4 126.85 111.66 
Output plus tosses, K. W......... 4,148.4 3,126.85 2,111.66 
Piriciencyin' per ‘cent, 2.25.2... 96.4 96.00 94.70 


MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION 


SIZE AND ARRANGEMENT OF PARTS 


53. The mechanical construction of the alternator for 
which the calculations have been made is shown in Fig. 11. The 
field spider, made of cast steel, has eight arms and is cast in one 
piece with a split hub a clamped to the shaft by means of two 
shrink rings b. The poles are laminated, and the punchings 
are held between the end heads by five rivets. The lamina- 
tions are dovetailed to the spider rim. Rubber-covered cables c 
lead from the collector rings d along the shaft and a spoke to the 
field coils. These leads are held firmly in place by brass cleats 
screwed to the arm and provided with insulating bushings 
through which the cables pass. The collector rings are of a 
standard type. The brush rods e are mounted on the bear- 
ing housing. 

54. The fans f, which are made from aluminum castings, 
discharge air into the space surrounding the projecting parts of 
the stator coils. The castings g projecting over the stator 
coils extend inwardly to the fans and have no openings, so that 
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the air discharged by the fans must pass out through the open- 
ings in the yoke. When air is discharged into the space sur- 
rounding the ends of the stator coils, part of it passes around 
and through the coils, hence through openings h in the stator 
end plates and out through the yoke openings. The greater 
part, however, is caught up by the poles and thrown from the 
interpolar space through the stator-core ducts and thence out 
through the yoke openings. The yoke openings are so arranged 
that there can be no pocketing of the heated air. This type of 
ventilation insures a uniform temperature throughout the 
generator and prevents excessive heating in any part. 


55. The armature laminations are clamped between seg- 
mental end plates. At frequent intervals in the core are }-inch 
ventilating ducts h, and at each end is a l-inch duct, all made 
by brass spacing segments. The end segments are made strong 
enough to support the core punchings. To guard the stator 
coils against being deformed by the stress during short circuits, 
the free ends are roped to wooden rings 7 held by studs screwed 
to the stator end plates. 


MECHANICAL STRESSES 


56. The stresses in the rotor structure must now be cal- 
culated in order to make sure that the sections chosen are strong 
enough. If any of them are found too small, the whole elec- 
trical design may have to be changed. All the calculations 
are made according to the explanations under the heading 
of Mechanical Design in the Section entitled Design of Alter- 
nating-Current Machines, Part 1. The centrifugal forces are 
first determined by the general formula F=.00034 W R n?. 
The weights W are the product of the volumes, in cubic inches, 
and the weights, in pounds, of the materials per cubic inch, 
which is taken at .28 for iron and steel and .32 for copper. 
The dimensions are shown in Figs. 4 and 11. Approximate 
results are satisfactory for such calculations. 


57. The net length of steel in the pole parallel to the shaft 
is 23.7 inches. The pole arc is 10.25 inches, and the average 
thickness of the pole shoes is 1.125 inches. The pole-shoe 
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weight is 10.25X1.125X23.7 xX .28=76.5, or, say, 85 pounds, 
including the flanges that extend over the coil ends. The pole 
core, exclusive of the shoe and the dovetail, weighs 67.375 
X23.7 X .28 = 294, making the weight of the pole core and shoe 
379 pounds. 

The width of the pole dovetail is 23 inches minimum and 33 
inches maximum. The radial depth is 1.5 inches, and the weight 

3 1 

is oe x 1.5 XK 23.7 X .28 = 31.1 pounds. The pole wedges 
weigh 3X13 25.5X.28=6.15, making the combined weight of 
the dovetail and wedges 37.25, or approximately 37 pounds. 

The field conductor section is .14X1.5 inches, the mean 
length of the turns is 66.63 inches, and the number of turns 
41.5. The weight of copper in a field coil is .14*1.5X66.63 
41.5 X.32=186 pounds, and the complete insulated coil with 
end washers will weigh approximately 200 pounds. 

The outer, or greater, arc of the spider dovetail is 


3 
ACHES Deer: inches. The radius of the inner arc 


24 
is 433—145=41.845 inches, and of the smaller arc is 
z aS atti 48=6.3 inches. The average arc is san 


=7.2 inches, approximately. The depth of this dovetail is 
133 inches, the length parallel to the shaft is 253 inches, and 
the weight is 7.21.53 X 25.625 X .28=79.1, or, say, 80 pounds. 

The inner radius of the spider rim is 37} inches, the radial 
depth below the dovetail is 434 inches, and the mean radius 
is 3874+224=3943, or 39.6, inches. The axial width is 
25% inches, and the weight is 23.1416 X39.6 X 433 X 253 X .28 
=7,800 pounds. To this must be added the weight of the 
plates and fan blades bolted to the rim, which will make the 
total weight to be considered in connection with the rim approxi- 
mately 8,200 pounds. 


58. The radii of revolution obtained from Fig. 11 are as 


follows: 74k 
For the pole core and shoe, R,=43834-—+*——** = 473 inches 
=3.97 feet. ? 
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For the pole dovetail and wedges, Ryu=43}— 2 = 425 inches 
= 3.55 feet. 

For the field coil and washers, R= 4384+ 28 47g inches 
=3.92 feet. 


For the spider dovetail, R.a=433——** =422$ inches=3.55 


feet. 
41 
For the spider rim, R,= 37}+ "3 = 3942 inches=3.3 feet. 


59. The centrifugal forces caused by these rotating parts 
are calculated by the formula F=.00034 W Rn?, in which 
n= 500, the specified runaway speed, and W and R are weight 
and radius, with the foregoing values for weights and radii. 
When the value of m is substituted, the formula reduces to 
F=.00034 X 250,000 W R=85 WR, from which the following 
forces, in pounds, are calculated: 


Pole core and shoe, F,=85X 379X397= 128,000 
Pole dovetail and wedges, Ppa=85X 37X3.55= 11,160 
Field coil and washers, F.=85X 200X*3.92= 66,600 
One inch mean length of 


field turns, F,= penuet = 1,000 
66.63 

Spider dovetail, Fs=85X 80X3.55= 24,100 

Spider rim, F,=85 X8,200X3.3 =2,300,000 

Fyt+FptF.=F,=128,000+11,160+66,600 = 205,760 

(FAP sa) X24 =F, = (205,760+ 24,100) x 24 = 5,500,000 


60. The stresses acting in different parts of the rotor can 
now be calculated according to formulas given in Art. 93, 
Design of Alternating-Current Machines, Part 1. In using these 
formulas, the forces calculated in Art. 59 herein are sub- 
stituted for F. The dimensions are taken from Fig. 11 or com- 
puted from dimensions there given and are in inches. The 
calculated stresses, as determined by these formulas, are in 
pounds per square inch. 
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61. The stress tending to bend or break the corner of the 
3F; b 


spider dovetail is found by the formula S,,, = Z 
CLC 


, in which 


Sea 
b is the overhang, or leverage of the dovetail corner, or hess 
= .66; cy; is the dimension along which the break would prob- 
ably occur and is given in Fig. 11 as 14 inches; and c is the 
width of the spider, given as 253 inches. 


3X aaa x .66 
Then, sco, = ——————————— = 3, 530 
1.5°X 25.625 
The stress tending to separate the whole dovetail from the 
eats cos oe 
spider is S.@= aan which B is half a polar angle, 
C 
360° be 


or, sad ; cos (A—B)=cos (60°—74°)=cos 521°=.609; 
cos A=.5; and c=253, as before. The dimension along which 
the dovetail would break, if it should give way, may be taken 
1 inch longer than the smaller arc found in Art. 57, on account 
of the fillets in the dovetail corners; that is, d2=6.8+.25=6.55 
inches. Then, 

205,760 x .609 


24,100+— 
Sea = _ = 1,633 
25.625 X 6.55 
The stress tending to separate the dovetail from the pole 
is Ge ate prec Here n is the number by which to multiply 
NCe 


the pole width (parallel to shaft) in order to obtain the net 
steel, in this case .93; ¢ is the pole width, 25.5 inches, and e is 
the short dimension of the neck of the pole dovetail, 2.5 inches. 
Then, 

_ 128,000+ 66,600 


= =3,281 
93 X 25.5 X2.5 


ce 


ILT 137B—24 
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The stress: tending to break the tip from the pole shoe is 
cae Fy t cos C 
the 


2 
of the center of the coil from the side of the pole, or S44 =i. 


In this formula t is the perpendicular distance 


C is the angle between radial lines through the center of the 
pole and the center of one side of the coil. The tangent of 


6+15 


+4 
this angle is = =.0823; C=4° 42’, and cos C=.997. 
aes 


In practice, the dimension f, Fig. 42, Design of Alternating- 
Current Machines, Part 1, along which the tip would probably 
break, can be scaled from the drawing. It can also be cal- 
culated with sufficient accuracy by considering the pole cham- 
fer a straight line such that the maximum air gap is ? inch 
and the minimum 3 inch, as previously designed. At the pole 
center the shoe is 1335 inches thick, as indicated, and at the tip 
it is 4 inch less. From the pole center to the tip is 54 inches, 
and to the edge, above which is the required dimension f, 
3 inches. 


3 ; 
Then, 3 :54=% :4, or sigan tat Sask inch, so that f must be 
8 


approximately 3%; inch less than 1,3, or 1.1 inches. 


_ 6X 1,000 X.875 x .997 
L4* 

The bending stress tending to distort the field copper is 

LF, sin C 

S,=———_-. 

2 ty te 

ters of the coil ends, or 25.5-+24+14=273 inches; C is 4° 42’, 

as previously found, and sin C=.082; # and fy are coil dimen- 
sions given in Fig. 11 as 15 and 63% inches, respectively. 


Then, i 


= 4,326 


In this formula, / is the distance between cen- 


_27.5X 1,000 .082_ 
2X 1.5°X 6.56 


Then, Ot 76.4 
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The stress tending to burst the rotor spider in its smallest 
Fe+F, 
27 g 
sions of the section given in Fig. 11 as 253 and 444 inches, 
respectively. To the smaller dimension can be added, say, 
gz inch, because of the 3-inch rib inside the spider, making 
g=4}. 

chen ee 5,500,000 + 2,300,000 = 10,759 

2X 3.1416 X 25.625 X 4.5 


section. is S,,= In this formula c and g are the dimen- 


62. All these stresses are within the permissible working 
limits given in Table III, Destgn of Alternating-Current Machines, 
Part 1, and are therefore satisfactory. The design is now 
complete, and a machine built accordingly would probably 
meet all the specifications. The instructions from the engi- 
neering office to the shop must include drawings giving the 
dimensions of the parts and specifications covering the kind 
of material for each part, the size of conductors for armature 
and field, the number of coils, turns per coil, insulation, etc. 


TURBO-ALTERNATOR DESIGN 


5,000-KILOVOLT-AMPERE ALTERNATOR 


63. The rotor design is the chief problem when designing 
a turbo-generator, because high speed is essential, and the rotor 
dimensions must be as small as possible to avoid excessive 
peripheral velocity. The construction must be substantial, 
in order to withstand the stresses. Other features sometimes 
requiring special attention are the difficulty of finding room 
on the smaller rotors for field conductors large enough to carry 
the exciting current at low power factors without overheating, 
the problem of laminating the armature conductors of large 
alternators so as to prevent excessive loss from eddy currents, 
the proper securing of the ends of the armature coils on large 
machines, and the problem of ventilating such machines. 
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Separate blowers are sometimes essential to obtain proper 
ventilation. 

Large flux per pole and a comparatively small number of 
armature turns per phase are common in turbo-generators. 
Low-voltage generators of this type, therefore, offer some dif- 
ficulty to the designer, as the number of turns can be varied 
but little. Two-, four-, and eight-circuit windings with short- 
pitch coils are sometimes resorted to on four-pole generators, 
but even with this arrangement voltages below 2,300 are often 
difficult to obtain. Multi-circuit windings are also sometimes 
used so as to reduce eddy currents in the armature conductors. 

The rotor length is limited by the critical speed, which should 
not be within 20 per cent. of the normal speed. Rotors with 
laminated cores can be run satisfactorily between their first 
and second critical speeds, the second being 2.8 times the first. 
Rotors for very large generators are made of solid steel forgings. 


64. To explain the theory of designing turbo-generators, a 
design will be developed. The quantities frequently mentioned 
in this discussion will be referred to by symbols, and for con- 
venience some of these symbols are listed alphabetically below: 


A;=sectional area of field conductor, in square inches; 
Bom =Maximum flux density in air gap, in lines per square inch; 
Bim=maximum flux density in teeth, in lines per square inch; 
d=shaft diameter, in inches; 
d,=rotor diameter, in inches; 
d,=stator diameter, in inches; 
E,=volts per phase; 
I;=field current, in amperes; 
I,=armature current in amperes per phase; 
K,=armature ampere-conductors per inch of rotor periphery; 
1,=radial length of single air gap, in inches; 
l,=total length of rotor core, in inches; 
R,=rotor pole pitch, in inches; 
S,=number of rotor slots per pole; 
t,=stator slot pitch, in inches; 
T;=number of field turns per pole; 
w,= weight of rotor, in pounds. 
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65. Let it be assumed that a turbo-alternator is to be 
designed for an output of 5,000 kilovolt-amperes, 80 per cent. 
power factor, 6,600 volts, 3 phase, 60 cyles, 1,800 revolutions 
per minute, with temperature rises not exceeding 40° C. The 
rotor will be laminated and the exciter voltage will be 120. 

For 60 cycles and 1,800 revolutions per minute, the number 
120 x60 


1,800 


of poles p= =4. For the given output, the current 


5,000,000 


3X 6,600 
of the armature winding will be Y connected, and the voltage 


per phase will be (pe SD ey gy 
3 


in each terminal is J,= =438 amperes. The phases 


66. The first step in the design is to select a rotor diam- 
eter as large as may be without causing the peripheral velocity 
to exceed a safe limit. This limit may be taken as 20,000 feet 
per minute for laminated rotors and 24,000 feet per minute 
for a rotor made from a steel forging. For the machine to be 
designed, let d,=40 inches, giving a peripheral velocity of 
40 3.1416 x 1,800 

12 


pitch R,= ee = 31.4 inches. 


=18,850 feet per minute. The rotor pole 


67. The number of armature conductors can now be 
determined by first assuming a number of armature ampere- 
conductors per inch of rotor circumference based on experience 
with similar machines. In general, such assumptions can be 
made as follows: 


Kilovolt-ampere 


output = 1,000 1,000 to 5,000 5,000 and up 
Amp.-cond. per 
inch K, = 350to600 500to 700 £700 and up 


For the machine to be designed, let K,=800. The total 
number of ampere-conductors will then be K,R,p, and the 
K,R, p _800X31.4Xx4 


total number of conductors will be 
i 438 
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=229. This number cannot be evenly distributed in the slots, 
and it must be changed. Each slot must contain an even num- 
ber of conductors, in order to connect them into coils. The 
number of slots per pole per phase could be made 3, 4, or 5, 
and the last number will be taken; the number per pole will 
then be 15 and the total number 60. With 4 conductors per 
slot, the total number of armature conductors will be 240, 
instead of 229, and K,=837 instead of the assumed number 800. 


68. The air gap must be such that the number of field 
ampere-turns I T, required to establish the flux in it will be 
approximately 1.5 times the number of armature ampere- 
K,R,_837X31.4 

2 2 
=13,141, and [ 7,=1.513,141=19,700. The flux density 6, 
in the air gap will be approximately 48,000 lines per square 


turns per pole. The latter number will be 


inch and the length of the air gap should be J,= EF 
313 B, 
ree or, say, 1.25 inches. 
313 X 48,000 


69. The length of the stator core is made such that the 
maximum flux density in the stator teeth will be approximately 
100,000 lines per square inch. The average density will then 
be approximately 100,000+1.5=67,000, or, say, 70,000 lines 
per square inch. The diameter of the stator-core face is 


d,=40+2X1.25=42.5 inches, and the slot pitch is ane 


= = 2.28 inches. The slot width can be made 


nearly half of this pitch, or, say, 1 inch, leaving the tooth width 
at the stator surface 1.23 inches. 

With five slots per pole per phase, the distribution factor 
K,=.957. The coils will be made to span 11 slots instead 
of 15, the full pitch, making the winding pitch +}=73.3 per 
cent., for which the pitch factor k,=.91, as shown by the curve 
of pitch factors in Design of Alternating-Current Machines, 
Part 1. The number of conductors in series per phase is 
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ox4x4 


5X4X4, and the number of turns T,= =40. The 


useful flux per pole can now be calculated by the general for- 
mula 
~ 10°F, me 10° 3,815 
4.447, fk ek. 4.44X40X60X.957xX.91 
The tooth section required to carry this flux at 70,000 lines 
per square inch is 41,000,000+70,000=586 square inches. 
There are 15 teeth per pole each 1.23 inches wide at the end, 
586 
15X 1.23 
=31.8 inches. Such a core should be made of .014-inch steel 
laminations japanned on both sides, and the net length of 
steel will be about 88 per cent. of the gross length, making the 
latter approximately 31.8+.88=36.1 inches. The punchings 
will be assembled in 28 sections, each 13 inches thick, separated 
by 32-inch ventilation spaces. The gross steel will be 23x12 
= 372 inches, the net length of steel ]=372X.88=32.9 inches, 
the combined width of the air spaces 22*?=1332 inches, and 
the length of the assembled core 373+1382=51} inches. A 
1,3;-inch ventilating space will be allowed for at each end, 
making the total length of the stator core 53} inches. The 
total length of the rotor core can be slightly less, or, say, 
l,= 52 inches. 


= 41,000,000 


and the net length of the core must be not less than 


TO. The rotor winding should next be calculated, and it 
should be designed for safe operation at overloads with low 
power factors, say for 80° C. maximum temperature rise under 
the worst probable condition. As 12° C. rise corresponds to 
heat dissipation equivalent to about 1 watt per square inch of 
rotor surface, 80° C. rise indicates 80+12=6.67 watts per 
square inch. At this rate the maximum field current with 
full exciter voltage, 120, is 
_ 6.67 7d,1,_ 6.67 3.1416 X40 x 52 
ero) 120 


71. Ina 60-cycle machine the total number of field ampere- 
turns per pole must be from 2.8 to 3.8 times the number of 


= 363 amperes 


I; 
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armature ampere-turns per pole, depending on the regulation 
required. The smaller ratio will be used here. For 25 cycles, 
each limit can be from 10 to 15 per cent. lower than for 60 cycles. 
The minimum number of field ampere-turns on the machine 
here being designed must be J; 7;=2.8X13,141=36,800, 
approximately. The mininum number of field turns per 
pole T; =36,800+ 363 = 101; 105 will be used. 


72. The sectional area of the field conductor must 
be such that the field resistance at maximum temperature will 
be aa} ohm, nearly. At 80° C. temperature rise the 

f 
resistance per circular-mil inch will be about 1.18 ohms and 
per square-mil inch will be 1.18X.7854=.93 ohm. The sec- 
tional area of the conductor in square mils is 10° A;, in which Ay 
is its area in square inches. The mean length of a field turn is 
approximately 1.5 R,+21/,=1.5X31.4+2X52=151.1, or, say, 
152 inches, and the total length of conductor will be 152x105 x4 
= 63,840 inches. The mean length per turn is calculated more 
accurately later. The sectional area of this conductor, in order 
to have a resistance of $ ohm at .93 ohm per square-mil inch, 
must be Ay= BOK OS BAI .178 square inch. 
= 108 

73. The diameter of the shaft should next be deter- 
mined, in order to ascertain the depth of metal in the rotor 
available for slots. The weight of the rotor complete will be 
about 40 per cent. greater than the weight of a solid steel cylin- 
der having the diameter and length of the rotor core, or 
nee 14X.28rd,?l,_1.4X.28X3.1416 X40? 52 

i 4 4 
= 25,600 pounds 

A preliminary drawing can be made and the distance 1 
between bearing centers estimated. If it is taken at 150 inches 
and the maximum deflection y is taken at 5 per cent. of the 
air gap /,, the approximate shaft diameter will be 


yee eee sc NOC LL OSLER ace 
10°22 y 1, 10°22 .05 1.25 
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1,570,000 d? 
Vw, 

= ge =1,370 revolutions per minute, or 
V25,600 > 150 150X150 | 

nearly 25 per cent. below the normal speed, 1,800. A 16-inch 

shaft will, therefore, be satisfactory. 


The critical speed of a 16-inch shaft will be N.= 


74. The dimensions of the rotor slots and the rotor 
conductor can now be decided. From experimental data on 
similar machines, 10 slots per pole will be chosen, and they 
can safely be made 5? inches deep. The slot wedge will occupy 
3 inch and the slot insulation, say, 4 inch, leaving 44 inches for 
insulated conductor. The conductor will be a copper strip 

1052 


wound flat in the slot, and each slot must contain 


=21 conductors. The thickness of an insulated conductor 
will therefore be 4.521 =.214 inch, of which .014 inch will be 
allowed for insulation and .2 inch for copper. As the cross- 
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section of the conductor was found to be .178 square inch, its 
width must be .178+.2=.89 inch, or, say, .9 inch. About 
-l inch should be allowed for insulation on each side of the slot, 
making the slot width .9+.2=1.] or, say, 13 inches. 
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75. At this point in the design outline drawings should be 
made, as in Figs. 12 and 13, and the centrifugal forces and 
stresses calculated. The drawings should not be completed 
until the calculations are made and the parts known to have 
sufficient mechanical strength. The calculations are made as 
explained in Design of Alternating-Current Machines, Part 1. 
The dimensions are shown on Figs. 12 and 13. 

The weight of 1 inch of rotor tooth, of which 93 per cent. 


is net steel, is 11257 47 5 75> .98X.28=1.2 pounds. Its 


radius of revolution may be taken at 183 inches, or ~ feet, 


and the centrifugal force acting on it is 


C,= .00034 X 1.2 x= < 1,800? = 2,040 pounds 


The weight of 1 inch of the slot contents, mostly copper, 
is 1.125X5.75X .32=2.07 pounds, and its radius of revolu- 
tion may be taken as 1.5 feet. Then, the centrifugal force per 
inch of rotor length due to slot contents is 

C,= .00034 X 2.07 X 1.5 X 1,800? = 3,420 pounds 
The weight of 1 inch of total rotor core, including slot con- 
ee 
1 
X.28=296 pounds. The radius of revolution may be taken 
at .8 of the radius of the rotor, or .8X20=16 inches=+$ feet. 
The centrifugal force per inch of rotor core is 
C. = .00034 X 296 X4§ X 1,800? = 435,000 pounds 


tents and teeth, is approximately ( 


76. The stress tending to break the rotor teeth at their 
narrowest section, .47 inch, Fig. 12, is 


_ CC, _2,040-+3,420 


x 


Se 


= 11,600 pounds per square inch 


The stress tending to burst the rotor core in its smallest — 
section, measuring 5.7 inches from a slot to the keyway, is 


«cl (Call eG ONO 
Ph 
2ry 2X3.1416X5.7 


= 12,150 pounds per square inch 
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The bending stress acting on the wedge center between sup- 
porting points 13 inches (=e) apart is 
oe 15 Ce@_ .75X3,420 X1.375 
ie Ase 
The shearing stress affecting the wedge corner, where 
g= inch, is 


= 6,270 pounds per square inch 


FE 3 
The bending stress S; affecting the wedge corner is 
_1.5C,h _1.5X3,420X% 
g 5 
The combined bending and shearing stress acting on the 
wedge corner is 


Soe = 39 Spt -65VS2?+ 2.3 S,?= .35 > 5,130 
+.65V5,1302+ 2.3 X 3,420? = 6,530 pounds per square inch 


77. In order to calculate the stress tending to burst the 
ring over the rotor coil ends, the weights of these ends and the 
centrifugal force acting on them must be calculated. The coil 
ends have the general form 
indicated in Fig. 14. The 
mean length of the straight 
parts is 5.4 inches and of the 
arched parts.17 inches. The 
mean distance from the core 
around the coil end to the core 
again is 17-+2 5.4 = 27.8 inches, from which should be deducted, 
say, 5 per cent., for rounded corners, leaving 26.5 inches, 
approximately. The mean radius of these connections from 
the center of revolution (see Fig. 13) is 20—2—23=16.75 
inches=1.4 feet. There are 4 poles, 5 coils per pole, 21 turns 
per coil, the conductor section is .2 inchX.9 inch, and copper 
weighs .32 pound per cubic inch. The weight of copper 
in the connections at one end is, therefore, 4521.2 
<.9X 26.5 .32=640 pounds, and the centrifugal force act- 
ing on it is C;=.00034 WR n*=.00034X640X1.4X 1,800? 
= 987,000 pounds. 


oh = 5,130 pounds per square inch 


Core 


Fic. 14 
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The dimensions of a section of the support ring for the rotor 
coil ends, as given on Fig. 13, are 1} inches X11} inches. The 
area of this section is approximately 19.6 square inches. The 
distance of the center of the section from the center of the shaft 
is 194%¢-+ 28 — 20 inches. The weight of steel in the ring is 
approximately 23.1416 x 20 x 19.6 X .28 = 690 pounds, and the 
centrifugal force acting on it is C,=.00034 690 x $3 X 1,800? 
= 1,267,000 pounds. The bursting stress on the ring is 
_C;+C,_ 987,000+ 1,267,000 

2rab 2X3.1416X1#x113 

square inch 

All the stresses on the rotor parts are thus found to be within 
the permissible working limits for ordinary steel as given in 
Table III, Design of Alternating-Current Machines, Part 1, 

except the stress on the rings over the ends of 
Ne the coils, and chrome vanadium steel will be used 
for these rings. 


Sab = 18,300 pounds per 


Wa 
SS 
WA, 


SS 


| 78. The stator slot dimensions are calcu- 
| lated as for a salient-pole machine. The width 


NS 
BS 


has been assumed at 1 inch, the slot pitch being 
2.23 inches, and the depth must be sufficient to 
carry conductors of the proper cross-section to 


SS 
UW 
SS 
Ws 


SSS 
SS 


Y prevent overheating. In order to minimize eddy 
| currents in the conductors, a two-circuit winding 
| will be used and the conductors will also be 


Wa 
WZ 


Wie 
SS 
SS 


stranded. Each circuit will carry half the phase 
current, or 438-+2=219 amperes. A current den- 
sity of 1,300 amperes per square inch of conductor 
cross-section can be assumed, necessitating a 
cross-section of 219+1,300=.168 square inch. 
Of the 1-inch width of slot, about .65 inch will be available for 
copper, making the depth of copper in each conductor approxi- 
mately .168+.65=.258 inch. 


WG 
KG 
YW: 


Ss 
SS 
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79. Four conductors per slot have previously been chosen, 
and the two-circuit winding will require double this number. 
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The eight conductors will be arranged eight deep in the slot, 
each conductor consisting of four rectangular double-cotton- 
covered copper strips with cross-sectional dimensions .16 inch 
X.28 inch, arranged as indicated in Fig. 15. The four con- 
ductors will require 4 .16=.64 inch of the slot width, leaving 
1—.64=.36 inch, for insulation. The slots will be made 
4% inches deep, of which the conductors will occupy 8.28 
= 2.24 inches, the slot wedge ? inch, and the insulation 4.5 
— (2.244.375) =1.89 inches. This also allows for extra insu- 
lation spaces between the eight conductors. 


80. In order to determine the armature heating, the 
watts dissipated per square inch are calculated by the formula 


90 Ka to Lh 


P.= 
W+D 


’ 


in which the kiloamperes per square inch J ;,= oom. ike 
4.16.28 1,000 


=1.22; the slot pitch t,=2.23 inches; the kiloampere-con- 


ductors per inch of stator circumference ka= ou LONE 88; 


42.5 1,000 
the slot width W=1 inch and the slot depth below the wedge 
en Th e108 ehecte hott Pee eee ee 
1+4.125 
=.165 watts per square inch of stator coil surface. 


In the formula, Tae for temperature difference between 


the conductor and the outside of the insulation on it, and the 


Meee ee reniation OL. erhen pa 11.55°C., 


which is a safe difference. 


81. The maximum flux density in the teeth can be cal- 


~ (d.— ip) to 


S 
eb Wa tae 
Ga ) | 


values of, @ d, 1,, to, Sp, and / are those found in the preceding 
discussion. From Fig. 12, a’, the arc over the center pole 


culated by the formula Bim = , in which 
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is 11.1 inches, and b’, the arc over each rotor tooth is 1.95 inches. 
From Fig. 13, tm, the mean width of each stator tooth is 
1.46 inches. Then, 
41,000,000 x (42.5 — 1.25) X 2.23 
(11.1+(42—1) 1.95] 42.5X1.46 32.9 
= 97,700 lines per square inch 

The depth of the stator core back of the slots will be made 

41,000,000 — 59,400 
2X32.9X 10.5 
lines per square inch. Both of these densities are within the 
limits of good practice. 


Bim = 


10.5 inches, and the density in it will be 


82. The field resistance should be calculated for the 
maximum probable temperature, 105° C., at which the resistance 
per circular-mil inch will be approximately 1.18 ohms. There 
are 105 turns, or 210 conductors, per pole, making 21 con- 
ductors per slot. The connections between coils will render 


f ' , ‘ OX : 
1 conductor in every slot inactive, leaving shel 100 active 


turns per pole. 

The mean length of a field turn may be estimated from the 
data in Figs. 12 and 13. The rotor length is 2X26 = 52 inches, 
and the copper strips project straight out from the rotor a short 


distance at each end. The average length of these straight 
1 


é 5 hares : 
ends may be estimated as = Fig. 13, for each end, or 93 inches 


for both ends, making the two straight portions of the mean 
turn 2 (52+93) =123 inches. The radial distance of the outer 
turn of a coil will be 20—% (wedge) =19} inches. The radial 
distance of the lower turn of a coil will be 20—5} (slot depth) 
1 
=14} inches. The mean radial distance will be a hte. 
= 16? inches, and the mean diameter 334 inches. The mean 
span of the coils will be ;+4 (3) = of a circle, Fig. 12, or 
fg X 33.5 X3.1416=17 inches, nearly. The mean length of the 
field turn will be the sum of the straight and end portions, or 
123+-2 17 =157 inches. 
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The field-conductor section is .2 inchX.9 inch, and its area 


in circular mils is ae x 10°= 229,000. _ The hot field resistance 


Ss ee a Oot ohm. The maximum field cur- 
229,000 


rent when the machine is at maximum temperature will be 


120 
[;=—— =370 amperes, and the ampere-turns with this current 


324 
will be 100370 =37,000. 


83. The regulation can be checked approximately by 
ascertaining that the ratio of the gap ampere-turns to the 
demagnetizing armature ampere-turns is between the limits 
1.5 and 2.5. In the formula for the effective air gap, namely, 


14° | 
Vo= : l,, the slot opening s=1 inch, the tooth width 
L+h = 
t=1.23 inches, the actual air gap ],=1.25 inches, and for the 
ratio ae .8, k’ =.82, as shown by the curve in Design of 
g 


Alternating-Current Machines, Part 1, for calculating the effec- 
tive air gap. Then, 
1+ 
l', = X 1.25 = 1.36 inches 


1 
1+-.82X— 
i 1.23 


The total number of gap ampere-turns can now be calculated 
/ 
a of , in which 1’,, @, 1,, and 
Lj a’ + = 1)5'| 
eG 
S, have the values previously found, a’=11.1, and b = 1.95, 
as indicated in Fig. 16. Then, 


= _ .313X 1.36 X 41,000,000 
6 9525< (Lie 4 41.95) 


by the formula J T,= 


= 17,750 
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The number of demagnetizing armature ampere-turns per 
pole is calculated by the formula D I T,=.81 mT pp Ip Rw Re 
sin a, in which all the values are as previously determined 
except sin-a, which may be considered as 1. Then, DIT, 


= 81X%3X10X438X.957%.91=9,270, and the ratio 222 
DB ieig 


= 17,750 _ 1.91, which is a safe value. 


9,270 

84. The foregoing calculation of demagnetizing armature 
ampere-turns per pole is based on the assumption that the ratio 
of the maximum number of field ampere-turns per pole to the 
average number is 1.5. This assumption can now be checked 
by drawing the flux distribution curve, as explained in Design 
of Alternating-Current Machines, Part 1. Fig. 12 shows that 
at the center of the air gap the flux from each tooth crosses an 
arc of 1.95 inches and the flux from the pole center crosses an 
arc of 11.1 inches. The entire base of the curve will, there- 
fore, be 8X1.95+11.1=26.7 inches. Each distance a, Fig. 16, 
represents the flux set up by the ampere-turns in one field coil, 
and the maximum flux B,,=5a. The total area between the 
curve and its base line is 5 aX26.7—5 aX8.775=89.625 a, and 


the average ordinate Biacein eee a. The ratio Bn 


te 26.7 Ba 


Sure = 1.49, nearly, which is very close to the assumed ratio. 
36 a 


85. Forced ventilation must be used in such a machine, 
and the designer must provide air passages large enough to 
carry approximately 150 cubic feet of air per minute per kilo- 
volt-ampere loss at air velocities not exceeding 6,000 feet per 
minute. The losses can be calculated, but the more prac- 
tical way is to estimate them from an efficiency curve of such 
machines. Such a curve is given in Design of Alternating- 
Current Machines, Part 1, and this curve shows that a full-load 
efficiency of approximately 96.2 per cent. may be expected. 
The losses will be 3.8 per cent., or .0385,000=190 kilovolt- 
amperes. The volume of air forced through the machine must 
be approximately 190 150= 28,500 cubic feet per minute. 
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There will be six air inlets and six outlets, one of each being 
outlined in Fig. 13. Their arrangement is shown in Fig. 17; 


“ 


aa 195 re 95x11 95~ 
+ — 8\775" 
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+ 
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ie 
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8 

he 

—— SS 26.7 - eS eee 
Fic. 16 


air enters through alternate pairs of openings, passes in toward 
the shaft through ducts in the stator core and through open- 
ings in the rings covering the ends of the rotor coils, and then 


through the outlets. Fans, one at each end, on the rotor keep 
up the air circulation, and vanes in the passages guide it over 
PL 137225 
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and through the heated parts, thus keeping their temperature 
below danger limits. 

Of the 22 ducts in the stator core, 11 are outlined in the half 
section view (e), Fig. 13. The radial depth of these ducts out- 
side the teeth is 104 inches, and the combined sectional areas 
of the ducts through which air must pass is 

6X22 .625X10.5 
144 
The air velocity in the ducts will be 28,500+6=4,750 feet per 
minute. 

The mean diameter of the fan is 35 inches, and the width 
of the blades is 4 inches. The combined areas of the spaces 
24X35 X3.1416 

144 
=6.11 square feet, and the air velocity is 28,500+6.11=4,660 
feet per minute. The opening in the fans, as well as the air 
ducts in the stator, are, therefore, of ample size. 


=6 square feet. 


through which air passes in the two fans is 


86. Fig. 17 shows the appearance of a complete stator such 
as here designed, and Fig. 18 shows the outer casing in place. 


= re itn 


UTA mM 


The bearings, as determined from experience, are 73 X 26 inches. 
The mechanical construction is indicated in Fig. 138, which is 
largely self-explanatory. 

The rotor core consists of 35-inch steel punchings keyed on 
the forged-steel shaft and clamped between 2-inch forged-steel 
end plates. The centrifugal force acts against the flat side of 
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the field conductors, thus eliminating tendency to cut their 
insulation or the slot insulation. The latter consists of three 
molded troughs with a total thickness of .1 inch. The rotor 
coils are held in the slots by bronze wedges. 

Spacers are secured between the ends of adjacent coils and 
between the outer coil on each pole and the adjoining bronze 
disk. Over the coil ends are the insulated support rings con- 
taining ventilating holes. 


87. The leads from the collector rings to the field coils are 
located in special grooves milled into the steel end plates, the 
shaft, and a holding sleeve. The leads are heavily insulated 
and held in the grooves in the end plate and shaft by wedges, 
as indicated in Fig. 18 (c); view (d) shows how the sleeve fits 
over the lead. One end of each lead is fastened to a collector 
ring by means of screws and the other end is joined to a field 
coil terminal by means of rivets and solder. A cast-steel col- 
lector ring is shrunk on the shaft at each end and insulated from 
it by a }-inch mica sleeve. The rotor fans are made of sheet 
steel and designed so as to supply an adequate amount of ven- 
tilating air, with a minimum expenditure of power. 


88. The stator yoke is cast in one piece, thoroughly ribbed 
and bored to receive the armature punchings. It is shaped to 
guide the air delivered by the rotor fan through all parts of 
the machine by means of short, regular paths, with a minimum 
amount of friction. The air is finally discharged either out 
of the foot of the machine or out of the top, as circumstances 
may require. 

The spacers in the ventilating ducts in the stator core are 
made from steel punchings. The spacing ribs are riveted to 
punchings 75 inch thick and are curved so as to serve as guides 
for the air. At the ends of the core the stator teeth are sup- 
ported by heavy ventilating segments, which clamp them solidly 
through the whole core length. The stator core is clamped 
between heavy cast-iron end plates bolted to the stator yoke. 


89. The stator coils are supported where they leave the 
core by fiber rings mounted on the stator end plates; the ends 
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are roped to two insulated steel rings, mounted on steel studs 
screwed into the stator end plates and are braced to withstand 
lateral movement by means of spacers fastened between the 
coils. One of these rings with the coil ends inside appears in 
Figol?. 


90. Cast-iron end covers, one of which is outlined in 
Fig. 13 (e), are bolted to the stator yoke in two equal parts, 
split vertically, as shown in Fig. 18. These covers enclose the 
end windings of the stator and rotor and form part of the walls 
of the ventilating chamber. A brush stud, carrying a holder 
with a carbon brush, is secured to the cover at each end of the 
machine, as indicated in Fig. 13 (e). The holder is separated 
from the stud by an insulating tube. 


DESIGN OF ALTERNATING- 
CURRENT MACHINES 


(PART 3) 


INDUCTION MOTORS 


LIMITING FEATURES OF DESIGN 


1. The design of an induction motor has some features in 
common with the design of both alternators and transformers. 
The stator of an induction motor usually has more slots than 
that of an alternator of the same size and characteristics, but 
otherwise the two are alike. The rotor of an induction motor 
bears to its stator practically the same relation that a trans- 
former secondary bears to its primary. For this reason, the 
name secondary is frequently used when referring to the rotating 
part of the motor, and the name primary is then given to the 
stator. 


2. The chief considerations in the design of an induction 
motor are heating, overload capacity, starting torque, power 
factor, and efficiency. In importance, these considerations 
usually rank about in the order named, but the designer must 
aim to produce a machine with characteristics balanced to suit 
the application for which it is to be used. For long-continued 
service at steady load, the heating limit, efficiency, and power 
factor are especially important; in some cases, heavy over- 
loads may be applied for short periods, and the motor must be 
able to carry them; again, the most important characteristic 
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may be high starting torque. The efficiency and power factor 
should always be as high as can be obtained with the proper 
balance of the other characteristics. 


HEATING 


3. The temperature rise in the stator during continuous 
operation will depend on the power loss in the stator windings 
and on the effectiveness of the ventilation. High peripheral 
velocity of the rotor usually causes good ventilation. In 
general, the temperature rise of the stator will remain below 
40° C. if the power loss is not over .35 watt per square inch of 
coil surface. Phase-wound rotors will usually dissipate from 
Ato .5 watt per square inch of cylindrical surface with the same 
temperature rise, and squirrel-cage rotors will do slightly better 
than indicated by these figures. 


OVERLOAD CAPACITY 


4. Induction motors for general service are usually designed 
to develop full load continuously with temperature rises not 
exceeding 40° C.; also, 25 per cent. overload for periods of 
1 or 2 hours with temperature rises not exceeding 55° C., and 
from 50 to 100 per cent. overload momentarily. In some cases 
the full-load rating can be exceeded by 25 per cent. continuously 
without overheating. Motors designed especially for a par- 
ticular application, such as crane and hoist motors, elevator 
motors, mill motors, etc., must be designed with suitable 
characteristics. 


STARTING TORQUE 


5. The full-load torque of a motor is the turning effort 
exerted by the rotor when the motor is developing full load at 
normal rated speed. With the full rated voltage applied to 
the stator terminals, the average squirrel-cage motor will 
develop starting torque from 1.25 to 1.5 times full-load 
torque. They can be designed, however, to develop two or 
more times full-load torque when starting with full voltage. 
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When starting with full voltage, however, the starting current 
is excessive, and the usual practice is to reduce the voltage for 
starting by means of autotransformer starters, variously called 
autostarters and compensators, or by resistance starters, called 
theostats. The starting torque varies approximately as the 
square of the voltage; that is, at 60 per cent. of the full voltage 
the motor will start with .6X.6 =.36 of the torque that it would 
develop at full voltage. 


6. In order to obtain uniform starting torque from all 
positions of a squirrel-cage rotor, the number of rotor slots and 


Fic. 1 


the number of stator slots must be correctly proportioned to 
each other. Otherwise, the starting torque will depend on the 
position in which the rotor happens to stop; with very bad 
proportions the rotor might stop on dead points. The propor- 
tion of five rotor slots to six stator slots gives good results. 


7. Starting Conditions With Squirrel-Cage Rotors. 
The conditions in the conductors of a squirrel-cage rotor may 
be explained by reference to Fig. 1, which represents an 
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instantaneous condition. The vertical lines N,S, N represent 
centers of three adjacent poles. The vertical arrows on the rotor 
bars, view (a), indicate the direction of current, and the lengths 
of the arrows are proportional to the strengths of the currents. 
The bars directly under the poles carry the most current 
and those between the poles the least. The variation in current 
strength in the bars located in successive positions is according 
to a sine curve, as indicated in view (bd). 


8. As the rotor turns, the strength of the current in any 
given section of the end rings also varies according to the sine 
law. This current is always maximum midway between the 
poles, where it is the sum of the average currents in the rotor 
bars at that instant between pole centers. The average current 
in any given section of the end ring is .636 times the maximum 
current, and the effective current is .707 times the maximum 
current. These statements can be represented mathematically 
as follows: 


Let J ,=average current in each rotor bar; 
I,=effective current in each rotor bar; 
Im=maximum current in each rotor bar; 

I =effective current in end ring; 
J,=maximum current in end ring; 
N =total number of rotor bars; 
N ,=number of rotor bars per pole = 
p 


’ 


. R=resistance of end ring between adjacent rotor bars: 
p=number of poles. 


Then, 
Tea 707 nd eee 
107 
Toe ponte elon 
é 
PEN SCOT mane tee 
p 


[=.707 fee Es 
P 
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The total resistance loss in both rings is 


2N PR=2N(> 2 2s)'p-2N EA 
P P 
R=? ??XlI’R loss in both rings 
NEL, 

By this formula the resistance of the end ring can be caicu- 
lated when the loss in both rings, the number of rotor bars, and 
the effective current in each bar are known. End rings are 
generally made of composition metal, and the resistance depends 
on the materials used and their relative proportions. The cal- 
culation of the exact cross-section to produce a given resistance 
at operating temperature is therefore difficult. Small errors 
can scarcely be avoided; these sometimes result in speeds 
slightly different from those found by calculations, but not 
enough to interfere with practical motor applications. 


and 


9. Starting Conditions in Phase-Wound Rotors. 
The starting conditions in phase-wound rotors require less 
attention than in squirrel-cage rotors, because the starting 
current can be restricted by the use of adjustable resistance in 
the secondary circuit without its being necessary to reduce the 
primary voltage. Dead points or weak points are not likely 
to occur unless the ratio of the number of rotor slots to the 
number of stator slots is made | to 1 or 2 to 1. 


POWER FACTOR 


10. The power factor of an induction motor depends 
inversely on the magnetizing current, and this current is 
affected by the flux density in the air gap and by the length 
of the air gap. In order to restrict the magnetizing current, so 
as to improve the power factor, the air gap is usually made as 
small as safe mechanical clearance will permit, the rotor slots 
are closed or nearly closed, and in some cases the stator slots 
are also closed. Closed slots cause more even distribution of 
the flux in the air gap and thus lower densities and lower mag- 
netizing current. But the stator windings must be repaired 
occasionally, and repairs are difficult if the stator slots are 
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closed; therefore, closed stator slots are rarely used except in 
motors for extremely slow speeds and in small motors. The 
power factor is also affected by the leakage reactance, and this 
reactance is inherently lower in a squirrel-cage motor than in 
a phase-wound motor, causing a given motor to operate with 
higher power factor when the rotor is of the former type. 


11. Rotating Magnetic Field.—When the stator winding 
of a polyphase induction motor is connected with the supply 
circuit, magnetic poles exist on the inner face of the stator. 
An instantaneous 
condition for a dis- 
tributed winding is 
represented in Fig. 2. 
But this condition 
is continually chang- 
ing; the magnetic 
poles advance around 
the inner periphery 
of the stator, form- 
ing a rotating mag- 
netic field. The flux 
of each of the six 
poles is most dense 
at the pole center 
and the density 
varies according to 
the sine law. Then when the stator windings are distributed 
in a large number of slots per pole the following relations exist: 


pet Bn=.636 Bn 
Tv 


Fic. 2 


and IS Hl fos = NBA Stay dels 
in which B,=average flux density in the air gap, in lines per 
square inch; 
B,»=maximum flux density in the air gap; 
~=flux per pole; 
S;=pole pitch, in inches; 
1=axial length of stator core, in inches. 
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12. Induction motors usually have from three to eight 
slots per pole per phase, and the flux density at any instant 
varies somewhat as indicated in Fig. 3, that is, in small steps. 
Moreover, changes in the current affect the form of this flux 
curve, but the form is nearly enough that of a sine wave to 
make the error small when the sine laws are assumed, as is 
generally done in practice. 


13. Magnetizing Current.—When an induction motor 
is connected with an alternating-current circuit and allowed 
to run free of load, nearly all the current taken from the circuit 
is required to set up the magnetism in the motor, a very small 
part being required for the power necessary to overcome friction 


in the moving parts. The magnetizing component of the no- 
load current is called wattless, because it lags 90° from the 
voltage of the circuit; the power component is in phase with the 
voltage. As nearly all the reluctance of the magnetic circuit 
is in the air gap, and the axial length of this air gap is small, 
variations in this gap, which are almost unavoidable, with 
ordinary shop methods of manufacture, often make the actual 
no-load current differ considerably from the calculated current. 
For example, if the magnetizing current is calculated for a 
motor having a .03-inch air gap and the motor is made with a 
.033-inch air gap, the increase of .003 inch will make a difference 
of 10 per cent. in the magnetizing current. With low flux 
densities, the magnetizing current, or the wattless component 
of the no-load current, can be calculated by the formula, 
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se lim 
85 mb nS; 1 
in which J,=magnetizing current, in amperes per phase; 
@=flux per pole; 
1,=radial length of air gap, in inches; 
k,=fringing coefficient, a factor to allow for fringing 
of lines of force at the ends of the teeth; 
m=number of phases; 
b=number of stator conductors per slot; 
n=number of stator slots per pole per phase. 


The fringing coefficient depends on the slot width at the air 
gap and on the ratios of the air gap to the slot width and the 
slot pitch to the tooth width. If the stator and rotor slots are 
closed, or nearly so, k; may be taken at 1.05; if the stator slots are 
open and the rotor slots closed, the value of k; will lie between the 
limits 1.85 and 1.55. With high flux densities, the magnetizing 
current may be from 10 to 20 per cent. larger than found by the 
formula, depending on the density in the teeth and their length. 


0 


EXAMPLE.—The inside diameter of the stator of a 10-pole 3-phase 
25-cycle induction motor is 50 inches, and the axial length of the core 
is 93 inches. The flux per pole is 5108 lines of force, and the radial 
length of the air gap is .055 inch. The stator has 18 open slots per pole 
with 8 conductors per slot, and the rotor has closed slots. Calculate the 
magnetizing current per phase, assuming that the teeth are long and the 
density in them rather high. 


SoLuTIoN.—The fringing coefficient ki may be taken at 1.5; the number 
: 3.1416 X50 
of slots per pole per phase n=6; the pole pitch Ss a = 15.7. 
The values of the others quantities in the formula are clearly stated in the 
problem. ‘The value given by the formula should be increased 20 per cent., 
because of the long teeth and high density, and the factor 1.2 is therefore 
placed in the numerator. Then 
Te 5X 10®X .055 X 1.5 X 1.2 
85 X3X8X6X 15.71 X9.75 


=26.4amp. Ans. 


EFFICIENCY 
14. The usual aim of the designer of an induction motor 
is to obtain the best efficiency possible with the other four 
limiting features satisfactory. Improving the efficiency beyond 
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a certain point causes some sacrifice of overload capacity, 
starting torque, and possibly of power factor. The efficiencies 
of induction motors compare favorably with those of direct- 
current motors when the quotients obtained by dividing the 
outputs by the speeds are approximately the same. 


FORMULAS FOR INDUCTION-MOTOR DESIGN 


15. The basic formula for induction-motor design is the 
same as for alternator design, namely, 


pt OT fy, ba OT of 
108 108 
in which £,=counter electromotive force generated in each 
phase; 


@=flux per pole; 
T,=turns in series per phase; 
f=frequency, in cycles per second; 
ky = distribution factor; 
ko=the product 4.44 ky. 

The value of the factor ke thus depends on the number of 
phases and the number of slots per pole per phase, but, in 
general, it can be taken at 4.25 for three-phase motors and at 4 
for two-phase motors. 

When an induction motor is to be designed, the horsepower, 
speed, power factor, efficiency, line voltage, ard the frequency 
are usually specified; the flux per pole and the number of turns 
in series per phase must then be determined so that at normal 
speed and with the calculated flux densities the counter electro- 
motive force will equal the line voltage less the voltage drop 
due to the resistance of the stator windings. The flux densities 
in induction motors will be satisfactory at or below the follow- 
ing values: 


PART 60 CYCLES 25 CYCLES 
Stator teeth (maximum)........ 95,000 115,000 
Rotor teeth (maximum)......... 125,000 150,000 
Stator core (average)........... 65,000 85,000 
Rotor core (average)............ 95,000 105,000 


Air gape (maximum, 5 _) eee ee 35,0090 35,000 
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16. <A formula must now be developed for determining the 
cylindrical inches (diameter squared times length) of the stator 
core surface. In this development the symbols have the 
meanings given in the foregoing discussion, and additional 
symbols are used as follows: 

I,=number of amperes per phase; 
C»=number of conductors per phase=2 Tp; 
P=apparent watts input; 
d=diameter of stator-core face, in inches; 
mies 
rd 
Re OC pf 
2X 108 © 


, in which m [,C,, the total 


K=number of ampere-conductors per inch= 


The basic formula of Art. 15 can now be written E ,= 


m ls Ro ) G of. 
25103 
ampere-conductors, can be represented by K rd. The fre- 


Also, P=m E,I,= 


quency f =F, and the flux per pole @=pole face areaX By 


railing _wdl,2 jek _2d1 Bm 

p Po Oe P 

Then, 

eRe ee 
me p 120_r@lkaKS Bn 
2x 108 120 x 108 
8 8 
en = 120X108 P_38.2X10* P 


t ko FSi d. Reis. Bey 


The cylindrical inches thus determined are accurate for small 
motors, but should be decreased from 7 to 10 per cent. for large 
60-cycle motors and from 15 to 20 per cent. for large 25-cycle 
motors. 


17. In the formula of Art. 16, the factor k, has the values 
given in Art. 15, the quantities K and B, are assumed from 
experimental data, the speed S is always specified in the con- 
ditions given the designer, and the apparent input in watts 
is calculated from the specified horsepower, efficiency, and power 
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factor: * thus, P= gaeve ae mulHors m0tots. OL 


. efficiency X power factor 
moderate size the product of efficiency times power factor is 
approximately .746, making P=1,000 H. P., or P+1,000=H. P. 
As P+1,000=kilovolt-amperes, it is not uncommon to assume 
that the input in kilovolt-amperes is equal to the output in 
horsepower. 


DESIGN OF A 500-HORSEPOWER INDUCTION 
MOTOR 


STATOR DESIGN 


18. To illustrate the electrical calculations required in the 
design of induction motors, the design of a motor will be worked 
out for the following specifications: Output, 500 horsepower; 
synchronous, or no-load, speed, 300 revolutions per minute; 
supply circuit 2,200 volts, 25 cycles, three phase; maximum 
temperature rise 40° C. with full load continuously and 55° C. 
after carrying 25 per cent. overload 2 hours; maximum momen- 
tary overload 75 per cent.; maximum starting torque not less 
than two times full-load torque; efficiency not less than 92 per 
cent. at full load, and power factor not less than 91 per cent. 
The motor will have two bearings and be coupled to a line shaft. 

The formulas for determining the number of poles, number 
of cylindrical inches, the peripheral velocity, etc. are applied 
to the stator as though it were to rotate. 


19. The number of poles must be peed & 120 X25 


300 
=10. 
The apparent input at full load will be P= 22748 _ 446,000 
92X.91 
watts, and the full-load current input will be 446,000 _ 
3 X 2,200 


=117 amperes. 


20. The number of cylindrical inches will be approxi- 
mately 80 per cent. of the number given by the formula d?/ 
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3 O82 KLIP 
kKS Bm 
and the known values of P, kx, and S are substituted. Thus, 


Gite 38.2 X 10° x 446,000 
4.25 1,100 X 300 X 32,500 


The diameter should be chosen first, with a view to using the 
same punchings for motors of different outputs by simply 
making the cores of different lengths. The pole pitch S; and 
length 1 depend on the diameter chosen, and the diameter 
should be such that the lengths of the different cores using 
this diameter may be between the limits .75S; and 2S;. Large 
diameters are desirable, but care must be taken that the periph- 
eral velocity is not excessive. In this case the value 
d=50 inches will be chosen, making the peripheral velocity 


7° x300=3,030, which is not too high. Then, d?/=50X50X/ 


when average values K=1,100 and B,,=32,500, 


<.8=30,000, approximately 


= 30,000, and oe 12 inches. ere 15.7 inches, and 
2,500 10 


, 


1=.764 S;. 


21. The number of stator slots per pole in induction 
motors usually is made 12 or 18 so that the stator can be wound 
for either two-phase or three-phase circuits. The larger num- 
ber will be chosen here, because with 50 inches diameter the 
teeth will still be large enough to carry the flux without exces- 
sive densities. The total number of slots will be 180, and the 


slot pitch will be eee .873 inch. 


22. The number of stator conductors will depend on 


the method of connecting them, that is, whether the connec- 
tion is star or delta. Star connection will require fewer con- 
ductors of larger size and will be tried. The number of con- 


ductors per slot will then be > xslot pitch, or approximately 
Pp 


1,100 , : 
ra .873=8.2. Eight conductors per slot in two layers will 
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be used, each coil having four turns. The number of ampere- 
conductors per inch with eight conductors per slot will be 
y Sx LIZ 
Ko 
873 
180 


=1,070. The number of turns in series per phase 


23. The flux per pole can now be determined by the gen- 
8 

ko OT of 4. g—10° Ep 

108 0 ¥ 


tions, the counter electromotive force generated in each phase 


8 
De oe end ene ee oan OUdines 
3 4.25 24025 x 3 


of force, approximately. 


eral formula E,= With star connec- 


24. The construction of the stator core is indicated in 
Fig.4. The axial length of the core punchings must be 12 inches 
and outside the punchings at each end is a 32-inch finger plate, 
making the over-all length of the core 134 inches. Six 2-inch 
ducts are placed so that the core laminations will be in two 
12-inch blocks and five 14-inch blocks. 


25. The width of the stator teeth must be such that 
the maximum flux density in the teeth B; will be approximately 
115,000 lines per square inch, making the average density 
.636 X115,000=738,140 lines per square inch. There are 
18 teeth per pole, and the combined areas of their ends must 

4,990,000 
73,140 

laminations is 2X12+5x14=92, and the net length is about 

.9X9.75=8.78 inches. The width of each tooth must then be 


approximately Besuae es .43 inch, leaving .873 —.48 = .443 inch 


18 X8.78 
for the slot. In this case the slot width will be made .445 inch 
and the tooth width .428 inch, making the maximum density 


in the teeth B,= ee = 116,000 lines per square 


636 X18 X8.78 X .428 


=68 square inches. The gross axial length of the 


inch. 
ILT 137B—26 
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26. The insulation on the stator coils and the space 
required in the slot are as follows: 


MATERIAL WIDTH DEPTH 
INCHES INCHES 


1 layer .005-inch staybinding, butt joint in the 


Sl Obeid ood nF oo, Ria vhen ee ee hee oak eee 012 012 

1 layer .005-inch varnished cloth half lapped... .024 024 
1 turn .015-inch flexible mica lapped on top.... .030 045 
22 turns. 007-ineb ish paper. ay sic <0 ne ee ee 042 035 
Total space required in slot.............. .108 116 


NotEe.—The staybinding and the varnished cloth swell to .006 inch 
when impregnated. 


27. The dimensions of the stator conductors will be 
chosen with a view to arranging them one wide and eight deep 
in the slot, four conductors in each coil. The cotton covering 
on the conductor will occupy .016 inch, the coil insulation 
.108 inch; an allowance of .025 inch should be made for an over- 
sized conductor, and an allowance of .035 inch clearance between 
the coil and the sides of the slot, making a total of approxi- 
mately .184 inch difference between the width of bare copper 
and the width of the slot. The width of the conductor will, 
therefore, be about .445—.184=.261 inch. 

The cross-section should be approximately 700 circular mils 
per ampere, or 117<700=81,900 circular mils. No. 2 square 
wire is .2576 inch on a side and with beveled corners has a sec- 
tional area of 81,500 circular mils. The current density with 
this wire will be 81,500+117=696 circular mils, and the kilo- 
1,000,000 


amperes per square inch /;,= =1, 
.7854 X 696 X 1,000 


28. The slot depth must be sufficient to contain two sides 
of coils, each side containing four double-cotton-covered con- 
ductors measuring .2576+.016=.2736 inch over the insula- 
tion. The coil insulation will be .116 inch, a clearance of 
.05 inch will be allowed for each coil, and the slot wedge will 
occupy .1 inch, making the total depth required for two sides 
of coils, clearance, and wedge 2X (4X.2736+.116+.05)+.1 
= 2.62 inches. 
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29. The heating of the stator coils can now be checked 


by the formula P,= See aie. the kiloampere-conductors per 
: nd, % 4 1,070 
inch of inside armature circumference k,= ia 1.07, the 


slot pitch ¢.=.873, [,=1.83, the slot width W=.445, and the 
slot depth under the wedge D=2.52. Then, the watts per 
square inch of coil surface dissipated as heat will be 
pope NS (8 8507 
445+ 2.52 

This is a low rate of heat dissipation, and an experienced 
designer will know that the temperature of the conductor will 
not be excessive. However, the excess of this temperature 
above that measured by a thermometer can be checked by the 


formula Tan in which the thickness of insulation may be 


taken as half the difference between the widths of the 


a 
slot and the conductor, or (mee ae = 0087. Then, 


_ .227X .0937 
003 
the stator core shows a temperature rise of 40° C. above that of 
the surrounding atmosphere at 25° C., the conductor tempera- 
ture will still be considerably below the safe maximum limit. 


fa: 


=7.1° C., and when a thermometer applied to 


30. The depth of the stator core back of the slots must 


be enough to carry a= 2,495,000 lines of force at a den- 

sity not exceeding 85,000 lines per square inch. The cross- 
: 2,495,000 

section must therefore be not less than eet eo: square 


inches. The net length of the core is 8.78 inches, and the 


) 
minimum depth must be = 3:35 inches. It will be made 


3.38 inches, making the total thickness of the core and the 
teeth 3.88-+2.62=6 inches. The outside diameter of the core 
will be 50+2 6 =62 inches. 
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PHASE-WOUND ROTOR DESIGN 

31. The outside diameter of the rotor will be made 

as large as may be and leave safe mechanical clearance, or air 

gap, between the rotor and the stator. For a 50-inch stator 

the minimum safe clearance is .055 inch, and the rotor diameter 
will then be 50—2X .055 =49.89 inches. 


32. The number of rotor slots can be chosen between 
fairly wide limits, but best results will be obtained if this num- 
ber is five-sixths of the number of stator slots, or, in this case, 
&x180=150, or 15 per pole. The function of the rotor wind- 
ing is to provide paths for the induced current, and the smaller 
the number of conductors the larger must be their size in order 
to carry this current without overheating. Too few rotor slots 
and conductors would necessitate the use of conductors so large 
as to localize the heating too much, while too many slots would 
make the construction unnecessarily expensive. 


33. The rotor core can be made of .025-inch punchings, 
and only alternate punchings need be japanned, because the 
frequency with which the magnetic density changes in this 
core is very low, and the eddy-current loss as compared with 
that of the stator will be small. The net length of steel in the 
rotor core will therefore be about 95 per cent. of the gross length. 
The rotor slots should be shallow so that the conductors will be 
near the surface. The magnetic leakage will thus be mini- 
mized and the power factor improved. 

49.89 X3.1416 


150 

= 1.045 inches, and the slot width may be approximately half 
of this, or, say, .538 inch. Of this width, .14 inch should be 
allowed for insulation and clearance, leaving .39 inch for 
conductor. 


The slot pitch at the rotor surface will be 


34. The rotor winding will be of the two-layer wave 
type with two conductors per slot, full-pitch coils, star con- 
nected. The secondary voltage with the rotor at rest and 

5 
2,200 volts applied to the stator terminals will be z= 
x 
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X2,200=458.3. The full-load output in watts is 500746 
= 373,000, and the rotor power factor will be about .93. The 
secondary current J, in each phase can be calculated from 


the fact that /3 I, E,X.93=373,000, or I,=——3/3000 
3X 458.3 X.93 


=506 amperes. 

The current density in the rotor conductors may be made 
approximately 2,200 amperes per square inch, for which a cross- 
section of 506+2,200=.23 square inch. is required, and this 
cross-section divided by the assumed thickness, .39 inch, gives 
.59 inch as the depth of the conductor. Best results will be 
obtained if the conductor is made of thin strips, say three 
strips .l in.X.6 in. and one strip .09 in.x.6 in. The cross- 
sectional area will be .389X.6=.234 square inch, and the cur- 
rent density 506+.234=2,160 amperes, or 2.16 kiloamperes, 
per square inch. 


35. The slot depth must, in this case, be enough to con- 
tain two sides of coils made of .6-inch conductor with, say, 
.125-inch insulation, and about .1 inch must be allowed for the 
overhang of the teeth above the winding, making the total 
depth 2 (.6+.125)+.1=1.55 inch. 


36. The flux density in the rotor-tooth roots should be 
checked. The rotor diameter at the tooth roots will be 49.89 
—2X1.55=46.79 inches, and the slot pitch with this diameter 
rallies ee 88 Haan cae Stee ive cieiarmapseee 
of a tooth .98— .53 =.45 inch. 

The axial length of the rotor core, excluding the finger plates, 
will be made the same as the stator core, 12 inches, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 4, and the number of ventilating ducts will be the 
same, namely, 6. But to allow for end play of the rotor, each 
of its ducts will be made } inch wide, making the combined 
widths of the ducts 3 inches. The gross length of laminated 
core will be 9 inches, and the net length 9X.95=8.55 inches. 
The combined sectional areas of the 15 tooth roots under each 
pole will be 15.45 8.55 =57.7 square inches. The maximum 
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flux density in these roots, neglecting leakage, will be B, 
4,990,000 : ’ ae ie? ; 
=—’ = 136,000 lines per square inch, which is satis- 
57.7 X .636 


factory. 


37. The internal diameter of the rotor core should be 
selected so as to leave enough metal to make the flux density 
about 100,000 lines per square inch. The core section should, 
UU Ti sguare inches, and as the net 

2X 100,000 
length of iron in the core is 8.55 inches, the depth under the 
slots must be approximately 24.95+8.55=2.92 inches. The 
internal diameter would then be 46.79—2X*2.92=40.95; it 
will be made 41 inches, making the core density 101,000 lines 
per square inch. 


therefore, be 


SQUIRREL-CAGE ROTOR 


38. Either a phase-wound roter or a squirrel-cage rotor 
can be used in an induction-motor stator. The outside and 
inside diameters of the rotor punchings and the number of 
rotor slots can be the same in both cases, but the size of the 
rotor slots must be suited to the winding. 

Let it be assumed that a squirrel-cage rotor is to be designed 
for the stator already designed and that this rotor is to start 
with 20 per cent. of full-load torque when the starting voltage 
is 40 per cent. of full-rated voltage. 


39. The rotor bars will be designed for the current that 
will be necessary to make the total number of ampere-con- 
ductors on the rotor about 4 per cent. less than the total num- 
ber on the stator, because the rotor carries no current corre- 
sponding to the magnetizing current in the stator conductors. 
The effective current in each rotor bar, of which there is one 
per slot, will therefore average ee = 1,080 

5 
amperes. These bars will need little insulation, and heat can 
escape from them readily; therefore, the current density in 
them can be made approximately 3,000 amperes per square 
inch, for which a sectional area of 1,080+3,000=.36 square 
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inch is required. If the section is made .6 inch square, the 
teeth will be too thin, as the slot pitch at the rotor surface is 
only 1.045 inches. Bars .55 in. x.65 in. will therefore be used, 
and the slots will be made .6 inch wide and .8 inch deep, .1 inch 
of this depth being the allowance for overhang of the teeth 
to hold the bars in place. 

The total length of each rotor bar will be 21 inches, and the 
effective length between centers of the end rings will be approxi- 
mately 19.5 inches. The sectional area of each bar in circular 


6 
mils is DOC 2455 000: and its resistance at 1 ohm 
£7854 
3 ne : 19.5 
per circular-mil inch will be ohm 
55,000 


(49.89 —2.8) X3.1416 
150 
=1.01 inches, and the minimum tooth width is 1.01—.6 
=.41 inch. The maximum flux density in the tooth 
MUL -= 149,000 lines per 
.636 X15 X .41X 8.55 
square inch, which is within practicable limits. 
The calculation of the flux density in the rotor core is unneces- 
sary, because the slots are not as deep as for the phase wind- 
ing and the core density will therefore be lower. 


40. Theslot pitchat the tooth rootsis 


roots is, therefore, B;= 


41. The size of the end rings will depend on the mate- 
rial of which they are made and on the loss in them. ‘The slip 
of such a motor at full load should be between 3% and 4 per 
cent. and the energy loss in the rotor winding will be the same 
percentage of the full-load output, 373,000 watts, or, say, 
14,500 watts. The rotor current per bar is 1,080 amperes, 


the resistance per bar oe ohm, and the number of bars 150. 
455,000 


1,080? x 19.5 X 150 
455,000 
watts, leaving 14,500—7,500=7,000 watts for the end rings. 
The end rings are a little less in diameter than the rotor core 
and the slot pitch for the end rings may be taken as .96 inch. The 


The copper loss in the bars will be = 7,500 
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length of the current path in the end ring between adjacent bars 
may be taken at .9X.96=.864, or, say, .86 inch. Copper end 
rings with resistance at 1 ohm per circular-mil inch would have 
.86 _ 86.7854 


circular mils 10° square inches 


2 2 ‘ th 4 
Busi omnia let hie Se Ree ee las 


resistance between bars R= 


86.7854 _ 5p?XI? Rloss 
10° square inches Nl, 
sectional area in square inches is 

86 X.7854.N3 I?, | .86X.7854 X 1503 X 1,080? _ 
10° 5p? XI? R loss 10° 5X 10? 7,000 
The rings will be made of hard-rolled copper 3 inch by 2 
inches in cross-section. 


Then, , and the approximate 


76 


42. Power Factor.—The magnetizing current of an induc- 
tion motor lags 90 electrical degrees behind the line voltage and 
remains practically constant in value at all loads. The power 
component of the no-load current is very small and is in phase 
with the line voltage; this component is required to make up the 
steel and friction losses, called fixed losses, because they remain 
practically constant at all loads. The copper losses, which are 
almost negligible at no load, vary with the square of the current. 

The power factor at no load is therefore very low, as can be 
proved by measuring the watts, volts, and amperes input 
when the motor is running idle, and then dividing the watts 
by the volt-amperes. If these measurements are repeated 
with the motor loaded, it will be found that the power factor 
increases as the load is increased, this increase being due to the 
increased power component of the current. 


CIRCLE DIAGRAM 


43. The performance of an induction motor can be well 
represented by a circle diagram, also frequently called a 
Heyland diagram after the mathematician who first demon- 
strated its use By constructing such a diagram when design- 
ing a motor, the designer can predict very closely the current and 


- 4 


aad 
N 
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torque conditions, the efficiency, and the power factor. Such a 
diagram for the squirrel-cage motor here being designed is shown 
in Fig. 5 and the method of constructing it will be explained. 
The appearance of the diagram for the phase-wound motor as 
well as the method of construction is approximately the same. 


44. Let the vertical line oa represent an instantaneous 
direction of the applied voltage. A scale is chosen such that 
a given distance in any direction on the diagram represents a 
certain value of primary, or stator, current. In this case, let 
one side of a small square represent 10 amperes. From the 
point o a horizontal base line of indefinite length is drawn. 
Parallel with this line and at a distance above it representing 
the component of the stator current required to meet the fixed 
losses is drawn the fixed-loss line 6 by. 

In order to locate the fixed-loss line, the steel losses must be 
calculated as for an alternator. The weight of steel in the 
stator teeth will be about 550 pounds and in the core about 
1,950 pounds. The loss in the teeth will be approximately 
6 watts per pound and in the core 2.5 watts per pound. These 
values are a little higher than those indicated in Fig. 39, Design 
of Alternating-Current Machines, Part 1, owing to the small air 
gap and the high frequency of the tooth pulsations in an induc- 
tion motor. The steel loss in the rotor at full speed will be 
small, because the frequency will then be very low. The fric- 
tion and windage loss in a machine of this size and speed, 
together with the small steel loss in the rotor, may be assumed 
at 3,000 watts. The total fixed losses will be 550X6+1,950 
X 2.5+3,000= 11,175, or, say, 12,000 watts. The primary cur- 


rent equivalent will be eee een b amperes, which is rep- 


3 X 2,200 
resented by the distance between the base line and the fixed- 
loss line. 


45. In the example of Art. 13, the conditions assumed 
are those of the phase-wound motor under consideration here, 
and the magnetizing current was found to be 26.4 amperes. 
For the squirrel-cage motor the magnetizing current will be 
about 26 amperes, and a distance oc is laid off on the base 
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line proportional to this current. From c a perpendicular is 
erected to the fixed-loss line at b and the line ob is drawn. 
This line represents the no-load current, which lags by an 
angle ¢ behind the voltage. 


46. The circle diagram of an induction motor can readily 
be drawn from experimental data by first observing the value 
and phase position of the no-load current and drawing its 
vector, as ob, Fig. 5. The circle and the fixed-loss line will 
intersect in this point. The current and its phase relation 
are then measured at one or more additional loads; the ends 
of the current vectors thus formed will be in points, as J, 
2,... . 6, through which a semicircle can be drawn from a 
center on the fixed-loss line. 


47. When designing a motor, however, the diameter of the 


circle may be taken as equal to the quotient peueuZs Suey 


leakage factor 

The leakage factor depends on the dispersed magnetic flux 
that surrounds either the primary or the secondary conductors 
alone. The larger this magnetic leakage, or dispersion, the 
larger will be the leakage factor and the greater will be the 
reactance of the windings. After a motor is completed 
and its circle diagram drawn from experimental data, 
its leakage factor is known, because it is equal to the quotient 
magnetizing current 


diameter of circle © 
In most cases the leakage factor will lie between the values .03 


air gapXC 


and .08. It is equal to the quotient where C is a 


pole pitch 
coefficient with limiting values 10 and 20. Experience with 
other motors will soon teach a designer to estimate the value 
of this coefficient for any given machine. For the squirrel- 
cage motor now being designed it may be taken at 11 and for 
the phase-wound motor at 15. The air gap is .055 inch and 
the: pole pitch 15.7 inches; therefore, the leakage factor is 


SESE =.0385 for the squirrel-cage motor and poet) 


15.7 15.7 
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=.0525 for the phase-wound motor. The circle diameter 


=675 amperes for the squirrel- 


should therefore represent a 
0385 


cage motor and == 503, or, say, 500 amperes, for the phase- 
wound motor. The semicircle, Fig. 5, is therefore drawn with 
a center 0, and a radius 0, b representing 675+2 amperes. 


48. Copper Losses.—The stator winding is in 180 slots 
with eight conductors per slot, and the conductor section is 
81,500 circular mils. The mean length of turn is 78 inches, 
and the resistance at 1 ohm per circular-mil inch will be 
Mele ele ohm. The maximum current, 675 amperes, 
281,500 
would therefore cause maximum stator loss of 6757.69 
=314,000 watts, and the equivalent primary current com- 
314,000 
3 X 2,200 

With a center at o and a radius equivalent to 675 amperes, 
draw an arc intersecting the semicircle at d and the fixed-loss 
line at d,. Draw the line de perpendicular to the fixed-loss 
line, and from e lay off on this perpendicular a distance ef 
equivalent to 82.5 amperes. Draw the stator-loss line bf. 


ponent per phase is = 82.5 amperes. 


49. The rotor winding is designed for a copper loss of 
14,500 watts at full load, 117 amperes. At 675 amperes the 
: RIT Ro 
corresponding loss would be 2X 14,500 = 483,000 watts. 
72 
With the rotor locked and full voltage applied to the stator, 
the rapid flux changes in the rotor would cause a stray loss 
in the rotor steel and in the rotor conductors amounting to 
probably 50 or 60 kilowatts. The total rotor loss at the lock 
point will therefore be approximately 540,000 watts, corre- 


‘ 540,000 
sponding to —_-__ —_ = 149 amperes stato Geeky 
p g \3X2,200 p r curren rom the 


point f, Fig. 5, lay off a vertical distance f g representing 
142 amperes and draw the total-loss line b g. 
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50. Starting Torque.—The vertical distance between the 
stator-loss line and the total-loss line represents the input to 
the rotor, which is proportional to the starting torque. For 
example, the distance hz scales 137 amperes, indicating 
137 X 3 X2,200 

746 

rotor at the lock point with full voltage applied to the stator. 
If the motor is started with full voltage, the stator current 
will be as represented by the distance oh, which scales 660 
amperes, or approximately 5.64 times the assumed full-load cur- 
rent of 117 amperes. The maximum input to the rotor is indi- 
cated by the distance 7k, which scales 297 amperes, corresponding 
to 1,515 synchronous horsepower. ‘The point 7 is located where 
a tangent to the curve is parallel to the stator-loss line. 

The motor was specified to develop 20 per cent. of full-load 
torque with 40 per cent. of full voltage, or a torque equivalent 
to .2500=100 horsepower at synchronous speed. Since the 
torque varies as the square of the applied voltage, the starting 
torque with full voltage, 100 per cent., must be equivalent to 


2 
(a) 100=625 synchronous horsepower. The 700 horse- 


=700 synchronous horsepower input to the 


power indicated by the circle diagram will leave ample margin 
for stray losses when starting. 


51. Pull-Out Torque.—The vertical distance between the 
total-loss line and the curve represents the rotor output, in 
terms of stator current. With the assumed full-load current, 
117 amperes, represented by the distance o 4, Fig. 5, the rotor 
output is represented by the distance / 4, which scales about 
100 amperes, indicating approximately 510 synchronous horse- 
power; this shows that the assumed full-load current is a little 
too large. If the load on the motor is increased, the full-load 
point rises higher on the curve, and the output increases. With 
an input o 6, the output becomes maximum and is represented 
by the distance 6m, which scales 238 amperes, indicating 
approximately 1,215 synchronous horsepower. 

This is the break-down horsepower of the motor, and the torque 
corresponding to it is the pull-out torque. If the load is increased 
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beyond this point the motor will stop, the current input will 
increase to a value represented by the distance oh, and all 
the input will be converted into losses. Under such a condition 
the motor would probably burn out immediately if a circuit- 
opening device did not operate; in fact, the increase of load 
even to the pull-out point would injure the motor unless the 
increased load were of very brief duration. 


52. Effect of Resistance in Rotor Circuit.—By 
increasing the resistance of the rotor winding, the lock point h 
can be carried back toward the point of maximum rotor input 
at 7, thus enabling the motor to start a given load with less 
current input. Increasing the resistance of a squirrel-cage 
rotor, however, increases the losses and the heating while the 
motor is operating, and thus lowers the efficiency. The chief 
advantage of a phase-wound motor is the possibility of starting 
with high rotor resistance and cutting resistance out of the 
rotor circuit as the speed accelerates. Such motors can there- 
fore be made to start heavy loads with less starting current 
than is required by squirrel-cage motors. The chief dis- 
advantage of such motors is the higher cost of construction. 


53. Power Factor and Efficiency.—The power factor 
with any current input can now be calculated from data given 
by the diagram. From the point o a distance proportional 
to the current input gives a point on the circle, and the dis- 
tance from this point to the base line represents the power 
component with the given input. The power factor is equal to 
the power component divided by the total input. Points on 
the curve of power factors may be found for inputs of 38, 60, 
86, 117, and 145 amperes, which represent approximately 
3, 3, 4, full, and 13 load, respectively. With a center at o 
and with radii proportional to these currents, points 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 4 are located on the curve. The amperes represented by 
the vertical distances of these points from the base line are 27, 
52.5, 79, 111, and 137, and the corresponding power factors 


: 
ele gpa yO Cey remit eit fal 5 
38 60 86 117 145 
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54. The efficiency can be obtained more accurately by 
calculating the losses rather than by scaling them from the 
diagram, Fig. 5, since the vertical distances from the base line 
to the total-loss line cannot be scaled accurately at working 
loads. The stator resistance is .69 ohm, and the copper loss 
in the rotor at full load, 117 amperes, is 14,500 watts. From 
these numbers can be calculated the copper losses at any load. 
For example, at ? load, the rotor J? R loss will be ly = —— 

117? 14,500 
a 86? Xx 14,500 
ible 
the fixed Joss, 12,000 watts, give the total loss, and this total 
loss taken from the input gives the output. The efficiencies can 
be calculated from the data on input and output, as shown in 
the following tabulation: 


Stator current J... 38 60 86 lll’ 145 
Power factor, cos ¢ oe 875 .918 949 945 
Input, ¥3/ E cos ¢ 103,000 200,000 301,000 423,000 522,000 


Sumiwor WIR MOSS .56  TEOUO 2,485 5,100 9,450 14,500 
IRonosr JR MOSS. 555 | SEI) 3,810 7,830 14500 22,300 
Mixed loss. (.'... 5.0 22000 Rae O00 Mae 2000 Re O00 RZ 000 


Output, watts .... 88,470 181,705 276,070 387,050 473,200 
Efficiency, percent. 89.9 90.9 91.7 91.5 90.7 


=7,830, approximately. These losses plus 
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SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS 


DESIGN OF AN 800-HORSEPOWER SYNCHRONOUS 
MOTOR 


55. The design of a synchronous motor follows the same 
general lines as the design of an alternator except that the 
squirrel-cage winding on the rotor is designed like that of an 
induction motor. The specifications submitted to the designer 
usually cover output, speed, number of phases, frequency, volt- 
age, power factor, efficiency, exciter voltage, temperature 
limits, overload capacity, starting torque, and starting current. 

The designer first calculates the input in kilovolt-amperes 
corresponding to the specified horsepower, efficiency, and power 
factor, and then proceeds to design an alternator for this num- 
ber of kilovolt-amperes output. If the overload capacity is to 
be large, the alternator is designed for good regulation; other- 
wise, the design will be for poorer regulation. 


56. For example, suppose that a synchronous motor of the 
revolving-field, salient-pole type is to be designed for 800 horse- 
power output, 450 revolutions per minute on a 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
2,150-volt circuit, with 90 per cent. power factor and leading 
current, 94 per cent. efficiency at full load, 120 volts excitation, 
35° C. maximum temperature rise, overload capacity 2} times 
full load, and starting torque 45 per cent. of full-load torque 
at synchronous speed without taking more than 1.2 times full- 
load kilovolt-amperes from the line when starting with the aid 
of autotransformers. 


57. The approximate input at full load will be 


800 X 746 
rh =705 kilovolt-amperes and the overload capacity 


is large; hence, the design of an alternator with good regulation 
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will be worked out for this output. The general method will 

be precisely the same as followed when designing an alter- 

nator, and only a general outline of the calculations will accord- 

ingly be given. The following assumptions will be made: 
Density in air gap, B, = 45,000 lines per square inch. 


pole arc 


Ratio =70 per cent. 


pole pitch 
Number of ampere-conductors per inch of armature circum- 
ference K = 465. 
Distribution factor ky=.96. 
Pitch factor ko=1- 
; Then, 
8 
; 1 —0:48X LOPE 5.48 X 108 705,000 _=61,000 


—O%B,KSky .7X45,000X 465X450 X .96 


58. The diameter d will be made 65 inches, and the length | 
will be 143 inches, making d?]=61,260, and the peripheral 


velocity 72 X450=7,660 feet per minute. The number of 


120 f _ 12060 
Sj 450 
The pole arc will be 12.75 .7=8.925, or, say, 9 inches. The 


number of slots per pole per phase will be made 8, giving 9 slots 


per pole and 144 slots in all. The slot pitch toma 142 


poles p= = 16, and the pole pitch is Oe 12.75. 


inches. The slot width will be made .6 inch and the minimum 
tooth width is 1.42 —.6=.82 inch. 

59. The active flux per pole will be @=14}<9X45,000 
= 5,870,000 lines of force. The armature windings will be delta 
4.44 5,870,000 xT, x 60 X .96 f 

, from 

108 
which the number of turns per phase 7,=143, or, say, 144, 
making nine turns per pole per phase and six conductors per slot. 


connected, and E, =2,150= 


vi 
The total kilovolt-amperes is 705 =3—~—-; and the current 
1,000 
fica aa re) d th 
per phase Ip=3 > 150i ae amperes, and the current per 
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terminal 109.3%X+{3=189 amperes. The actual number of 
ampere-conductors per inch of armature circumference is 
K= 109.3 X6X 144 _ 463 
65 7 


60. The conductors will be arranged six deep in the slots 
and .2 inch of the slot width will be allowed for insulation, 
leaving .4 inch for the width of conductor. For 1,800 amperes 
per square inch, 109.3+1,800=.061 square inch of conductor 
section will be needed, making the required depth of conductor 
.061+.4=.1525 inch. The conductor will be made of two 
strands of rectangular copper rod .16 inch by .2 inch. The 
number of kiloamperes per square inch will be 

109.3 L71 


= alle? 
2x 16.2 1,000 


61. The conductors will occupy 6X.16=.96 inch in slot 
depth; .64 inch will be allowed for insulation, and .2 inch for 
a slot stick, making the depth D under the stick 1.6 inches 
and the total depth 1.8 inches. The number of kiloampere- 
conductors per inch of armature circumference is k,=.463, 
and the number of watts per square inch of coil surface will be 

_ 895 kato IT, .395X.463 X 1.42 X1.71 


P= = .202, indicating the 
W+D .6+1.6 
excess temperature of the conductor above the temperature 
P;O_ .202X.1 


measured on the core surface T= = (ene Gn 
003 .003 : 


approximately. 


62. The armature core will contain four }-inch air ducts, 
as indicated in Fig. 6, and at each end will be a 23-inch finger 
plate, leaving 14.5—4X$—2X{$=11 inches for punchings, of 
which 90 per cent., or 9.9 inches, will be net steel. The slot 

(65+2X1.8) x 


pitch at the tooth roots is - cae =1.5 inches, and the 


1.42+1.5 


average pitch is ~=1.46 inches. The average tooth 


width is 1.46—.6=.86 inch, and the number of teeth opposite 
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X9=6.35. The average flux density in the 


each pole is z 
12.75 


5,870,000 ; . 
Sean 109,000 lines per square inch, approxi- 


teeth is 
mately. 
The outer diameter of the stator core will be made 79 inches, 
79—(65+2 1.8) 
2 
5,870,000 ~ 57,000 
2X5.2X*9.9 


making the core depth back of the slots 


=5.2 inches. The core density will be 


lines per square inch. 


63. The mean length of a turn of the armature winding 
is approximately 66 inches, and the sectional area of the con- 


6 
ductor is ee oases = 81,500 circular mils. At 1 ohm per 


7854 
circular-mil inch the hot resistance of the armature will be 
approximately eee 117 ohm. The voltage drop in each 


phase, due to resistance, will be 109.3x.117=12.8, and the 
I? R loss in the three phases at full load will be 3109.3 12.8 
=4,197 watts. 


64. The number of gap ampere-turns should be about 
2.5 times the number of armature ampere-turns per pole, or 
2.5 X 107 m Top Ip = 2.5 X 1107 K 38 X 9 K 109.3 =-5;200. 

5,200 
.313X45,000 — 
The minimum air gap at the pole center will be made .27, 
and the pole will be chamfered so that the average actual 
gap will be .825 inch. When the correction is made for the 
bunching of the lines at the teeth the effective air gap will be 
.387 inch, 


The length of the effective air gap must be 


65. The dimensions of the field poles can be closely approxi- 
mated, the leakage calculated, and the dimensions then cor- 
rected if necessary, as is done in the design of an alternator. 
The leakage will be found to be about 17 per cent. with the pole 
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dimensions shown in Fig. 6, and the total flux per pole will be 
5,870,000 X 1.17 =6,870,000 lines of force. The axial length of 
the entire pole core is 13} inches, and the laminated part is 
12 inches. The net steel can be taken at 93 per cent., or 
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.93X12=11.16 inches. The pole waist is 633; inches, making 
6,870,000 
11.16 X6.1875 

The radial length of the pole core will be made 632 inches, 
of which approximately $ inch will be taken by the insulating 
collars at the coil ends, leaving about 6 inches for the coil. 


the density = 99,500 lines per square inch. 


66. Outline drawings are now laid out as in Fig. 6 and the 
no-load saturation curve calculated and drawn as in Fig. 7. 
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This curve shows that 6,100 ampere-turns are required to set 
up 2,150 volts at the normal speed. With this excitation the 


current in each phase on short circuit would be J beeen 
Ye We 
6,100 ra ; 
= ———_=266 amperes, and the short-circuit current in 
85X3 x9 


each terminal of delta-connected phases would be 3266 
=460 amperes. This current represents the maximum input 
to the motor when it pulls out of step. The full-load input is 
109.3 amperes per phase, or 189 amperes per terminal. The 


overload capacity is therefore ne times full load, which 


is slightly more than specified. 


67. The short-circuit characteristic, Fig. 7, is drawn from 
the origin through the point determined by the coordinates 
6,100 ampere-turns and 460 amperes. If the armature ter- 
minals are short-circuited when the machine is driven as an 
alternator, the current in the terminals will be practically 
wattless and may be treated as the wattless component of a 
full-load current. By assuming different wattless currents of 
this nature, both lagging and leading, and calculating the field 
excitations necessary to produce them, the relation between 
field excitation and wattless armature current may be deter- 
mined, and from the data thus found a curve may be plotted. 
This curve will assume a form that gives it the name V curve, 
as shown for no load in Fig. 7. 


Let J,=wattless current, in amperes in each terminal; 
X =armature reactance, in ohms; 
E,»=counter electromotive force per phase, in volts; 
e=line voltage; 
I T»,=ampere-turns corresponding to EF, on no-load satura- 
tion curve; 
I T,=total ampere-turns to set up flux corresponding to Fn. 


The demagnetizing armature ampere-turns per pole are 
calculated by the formula DIT,=.9 mT ppIpkwkp, in 
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which m=, Tpp=9, [p= : the armature current per phase, 
kw=.96 and the ratio ahOle eee 
pole pitch 


=.7,andk,=.81. Then DIT, 


=9x3x9x 2% .96X.81=10.9 To. 


V3 

68. The armature reactance for wattless current can be 
calculated as follows: 

Assume any short-circuit current, say 400 amperes, and find 
on the short-circuit characteristic the corresponding excitation, 
5,300 ampere-turns. The demagnetizing ampere-turns are 
DIT,=10.9X400=4,360, leaving 940 effective ampere-turns. 
On open circuit 940 ampere-turns would set up 380 volts accord- 


ing tothe no-loadsaturationcurve,and X = eae = 1.64 ohms. 


400+ 3 
For a power component the reactance is approximately 
50 per cent. greater than thus calculated, and for current with 
a power factor of .35 to .45 the reactance X, is about 20 per 
cent. greater than calculated for wattless current; that is, 
X,=1.2 X. These statements are based on experimental data. 


69. The counter electromotive force of the motor will be 
greater or less than the applied electromotive force by the quan- 


Rai 


the applied electromotive force. That is, E,=e+ 


tity , depending on whether motor current leads or lags 


SE a 


V3 
de Tee : : 
leads, and £,,=e——— if J, lags. Likewise, the total field 


excitation J T, required to establish a flux corresponding to En, 
will be J 7,=I T,,+10.9 J, for leading current, and J T,=I Tm 
‘—10.9 J, for lagging current. Different wattless currents 
assumed and the total field excitation for each can now be 
calculated as follows: 


7O. The no-load V curve, Fig. 7, is plotted with the coordi- 
nates in the columns headed I, and IT, in Table I. The 
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abscissa of the lowest point on this curve is the number of 
ampere-turns corresponding to E,,=2,150 volts, because at this 
point there is no phase displacement and the armature current 
has practically no effect on the field magnetization. If the 
short-circuit current were all wattless, the lowest point on the 


TABLE I 
CALCULATIONS FOR NO-LOAD V CURVE 


Leading Current Lagging Current 


the —= | TOOVve 
Jae JE alas ITE JB io \\ IER: 


50} 47-5] 545 | 2,197.5) 6,300 | 6,845 | 2,102.5 | 5,900 | 5,355 | 
100 | 95.0 | 1,090 | 2,245.0] 6,700 | 7,790 | 2,055.0| 5,600 | 4,510 
150 | 142.5 | 1,635 | 2,292.5 | 7,000 | 8,635 | 2,007.5] 5,400 | 3,765 
200 | 190.0 | 2,180 | 2,340.0] 7,300 | 9,480 | 1,960.0] 5,200 | 3,020 


no-load V curve would occur where 7,=0; but the core loss, 
friction, and windage of the machine, amounting to about 
30,000 _ 4.65 
3X 2,150 
amperes per phase, or 4.65 ¥3=8 amperes per terminal at no 
load, which prevents the V curve from touching the axis of 
abscissas. 


30 kilowatts, causes a power component of 


G1. The curve indicates that for full excitation at low 
power factors from 9,000 to 10,000 ampere-turns may be 
required. The mean length of a field turn will be about 
42.5 inches, and at 1 ohm per circular-mil inch the approximate 
sectional area of the field conductor may be found by applying 
formula 2, Art. 44, Design of Alternating-Current Machines, 
_1I;T. Ly p_ 10,000 X 42.5 X16 

e 120 
or .0445 square inch. A copper strip .04 inch thick and 1} inches 
wide will be wound on edge with 12 mils insulation between 
turns, and there will be room in the 6 inches available space for 
1153 turns per coil. 


Part 2, a = 66,700 circular mils, 
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_16X115.5% 42.5 X .7854 


.045 X 10° 
: 120 
=1.37 ohms. The field. current at 120 volts will be _ 
= 87.6 amperes, the maximum excitation 115.5 X87.6= 10,100 
ampere-turns, and the ratio of the maximum field excitation 


10,100 
to th -turns per pole — =.94. 
o the gap ampere per p en 


The field resistance hot will be r 


72. <A squirrel-cage winding will be embedded in slots in 
the pole faces and short-circuited by rings at the edges of the 
pole faces, as is shown in the Section Alternating-Current Motors 
and Synchronous Converters. This winding will increase the 
starting torque and the pull-out torque and will also decrease 
the inclination of the machine to hunt, or periodically increase 
and decrease peripheral speed within narrow limits. 

The squirrel-cage winding is designed like that of an induc- 
tion motor. If this winding is to increase starting torque, the 
pitch of the rotor bars must differ from that of the stator slots 
and must be such that if the bars were evenly distributed over 
the complete cylindrical surface including the pole faces, the 
number of rotor bars should be prime to the number of stator 
slots, that is, one is the only common factor of the number of 
rotor bars and the number of stator slots. Moreover, the pole 
arc and the number of stator teeth must be so proportioned 
that the number of teeth opposite a pole is the same with the 
pole in any position. 

If the squirrel-cage winding is to act only as a damper to 
prevent hunting, its resistance is made low and the rotor bars 
are placed with the same pitch as the stator slots. This equality 
of pitch minimizes the current in the squirrel-cage winding by 
equalizing the influence of the flux variations caused by the 
stator slots. 


73. In the motor being designed, for example, the pitch 
of the stator slots is +}; of a circumference. Six rotor bars 
will be placed in each pole face with a pitch of +4, of a circum- 
ference. The pole faces will be so proportioned that nine stator 
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teeth will be opposite each pole face in every position, whether 
the pole center is opposite a tooth or a slot. 

The rotor bars will be round copper rods ? inch in diameter; 
they will be riveted at each end to a brass collar, and a short- 
circuiting ring 3 in.x14 in. in section will be bolted to each 
collar. In order to reduce the reactance leakage of the squirrel- 
cage winding, openings will be made in the pole face over each 
rotor bar, as shown in the detail sketch, Fig. 6, except over the 
bars nearest the pole tips; here the metal is needed for mechan- 
ical strength. 


74. Synchronous motors are usually started by applying 
reduced voltage E, to the armature winding. The torque 
exerted by the rotor decreases as the speed increases, and fre- 
quently the starting voltage must be increased or the field 
must be excited in order that the motor may pull in to syn- 
chronism. The power factor, cos ¢, of the starting current 
per phase winding J, is low, ranging from .34 to .45 in salient- 
pole machines and from .45 to .6 in round rotor machines. 

The starting voltage EF, required for a given starting torque 
can be calculated. The product of the full load, in horsepower, 
and the fractional part of full-load torque that must be exerted 
in starting is the synchronous horsepower H, equivalent to the 
starting torque. The watts equivalent to this synchronous 
horsepower is 746 H,, and this number equals m E,/, cos ¢; 


then, = But pees ae - then, Ly 

m E, cos $ Deira iG 12X 

NE and W0 oe EE ete The product Ly 
mE, cos ¢ m COS d 


900 H, X 
m COS > 


746 = 895.2, or approximately 900, and E,= <l 


75. The 800-horsepower motor being designed is specified 
to exert 45 per cent. of full-load torque in starting, or H,=.45 
> 800=360 synchronous horsepower. The reactance X =1.64 
ohm, m=3, and the power factor of the starting current will be 
approximately cos ¢=.35. Then the starting voltage must 
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be Eo=4 712, The starting current will be 
x. 


712 
12X1.64 


=362 amperes in each phase, or ¥3X362=626 


3X 362X712 


amperes per terminal. The input will be =7713 


? 


kilovolt-amperes, which is _- 1.1 times the normal input. 


76. During the starting period the armature current causes 
rapid flux changes in the magnetic circuit of a synchronous 
motor. If all the field coils are in series, a voltage E; will be 
induced_in the field circuit proportional to the product of the 
starting voltage and about half the ratio of the number of field 
turns to the number of armature turns. This fractional part, 
one-half, is due to leakage, and to the influence of the squirrel- 
cage winding. The total number of field turns is 115.516, 
and the number of armature turns is .9 m Typ kw kp P=.9X3X9 
x .96 X .81 X16. 

Then, 

- T1I2R 115.5 X70 
2X.9X3X9X.96X.81 X16 
It is the usual practice of American engineers to insulate the 

field windings of synchronous motors and synchronous converters 

according to the rules of the American Institute of Electrical 

Engineers. These rules are that the insulation must be capa- 

ble of withstanding a test of twice the induced voltage plus 

1,000 volts, and in no case can the test be less than 1,500 volts. 

For the motor here being designed, the test should be not less 

than 2 2,180+ 1,000 = 5,360 volts; probably 5,500 volts would 

be used. The induced voltage can be reduced by closing the 
field circuit through a resistance high enough to limit the field 
current to a safe value. The field circuit is then equivalent to 

a closed secondary coil of a transformer and its flux opposes 

the flux established by the armature current. In many cases, 

a field-break-up switch is installed; by means of this the field cir- 

cuit can be opened in several places during the starting period. 


f =2 180 volts 
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SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS 


77. Synchronous converters nearly always operate as 
synchronous motors and deliver direct current, these two func- 
tions being combined in one frame structure. In rare cases 
such a machine may operate inverted, receiving direct-current 
energy and delivering alternating-current energy. 

The essential specifications to which the designer must work 
include the frequency of the alternating current, the voltage 
and rate of direct-current energy flow, and the heating limits. 
The design is closely allied to the design of a direct-current 
generator, with certain limitations for this special service. 
The number of poles must be selected to give a practicable 
speed with the specified frequency as well as with a view to 
keeping the angular space between pole centers large enough 
to obtain ample spacing between adjacent brush-holder studs. 


78. The alternating current per terminal and the voltage 
per phase will bear to the direct current and voltage a fixed 


TABLE II 
CONVERSION FACTORS FOR SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS 


Sine Flux Pa+Pp=.75| Pat+Pp=-7 | Pat+Pp=-6 


Distribution 
System 
Am- Am- Am- | y, Am- 
Volts peres Volts peres Volts peres Volts peres 


Three phase. .| .600 97 .620 | .940 | .660 | .89 | .612 | .943 
Four phase...| .490 | .73 | .500 | .707 | .530 | .67 | .500 | .707 
Six phase....| .347 | -48 | -354 | -470 | .377| -44 | -354 | -472 


relation, depending on the number of phases, on the flux dis- 
tribution, and to some extent on the ratio of the pole arc P, 
to the pole pitch P,. The factors by which to multiply the 
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direct-current volts and amperes in order to obtain the line 
volts and amperes alternating current are given in Table II. 

The factors in the second and third column are for any ratio 
of pole arc to pole pitch, provided the pole faces are chamfered 
to give sine flux distribution. All the other factors are for 
machines in which the pole faces are concentric with the arma- 
ture. 


79. As explained in Alternating-Current Motors and Syn- 
chronous Converters, the heating effect of a given current in a 
polyphase synchronous converter is less than it would be in 
the same machine mechanically driven as a generator. This 
difference is due to the fact that the current in the armature 
winding of a synchronous converter at any instant is the dif- 
ference between the instantaneous values of the alternating 
current and the direct current. Some of the alternating cur- 
rent is commutated and passes into the direct-current circuit 
without traversing any of the armature winding except the 
coils with which the collector rings are connected. The heat- 
ing will therefore be greatest in these tap coils; and the larger 
the number of tap coils, the better will be the heat distribution, 
and the less will be the maximum heating. 

The tap coils lie in slots with other coils in which the loss is 
less and to which some of the heat from the tap coils is con- 
ducted; the maximum heating is therefore less than the 
maximum loss in the tap coils may indicate. To obtain the 
maximum loss in the tap coils and the average loss in all 
the coils at any given current, the loss per coil at the same 
current when the machine is mechanically driven as a generator 
can be multiplied by a factor selected from the following: 


Three Phase Six Phase 


Power Factor —= ie 
Tap Coil Average Tap Coil Average 


LOO Pet GENK. .he. cs 1,23 ty .46 27 
O53) Wet CEM, a. wan | 1.90 .70 .80 yi 
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80. When the poles of a synchronous converter are lami- 
nated they must be provided with damper windings to increase 
the operating stability and to prevent hunting. These wind- 
ings are designed the same as for synchronous motors. Syn- 
chronous converters that are to be self-starting with alternating 
current are provided with squirrel-cage windings embedded in 
the pole faces the same as on self-starting synchronous motors. 


81. At the given frequency f and speed S in revolutions per 


minute the number of poles patel The speed and the com- 


2! 
mutator diameter must be chosen so that the peripheral velocity 
of the commutator surface will not be over 5,000 feet per 
minute. There must be as many brush-holder studs as there 
are poles, and if dis the distance in inches along the commutator 


dp 


surface between adjacent studs, a6 represents the commutator 


circumference in feet, and Z : 2 represents the surface velocity 


in feet per minute. When the value of p is substituted in this 
expression and it is placed equal to 5,000, the equation becomes 
d 120 f s $e 

—=5,000, or 10 df=5,000; then Sag When the 


12 
frequency is 60, the distance between adjacent brush holders 
cannot be over 8% inches, and it was this difficulty that for- 
merly made impracticable the operation of 60-cycle converters 
to feed railway circuits. The maximum available spacing 
between brush holders was not sufficient to prevent flashing 
over at the voltages and with the heavy load fluctuations com- 
mon to electric-railway circuits. The development of com- 
mutating poles has so improved commutation that such 
machines are now made to operate practically as well as those 
for 25 cycles. 
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Note.—In this volume, each Section is complete in itself and has a number. This 
number is printed at the top of every page of the Section in the headline opposite the 
page number, and to distinguish the Section number from the page number, the Section 
number is preceded by a section mark (§). In order to find a reference, glance along 
the inside edges of the headlines until the desired Section number is found, then along 
the page numbers of that Section until the desired page is found. Thus, to find the 
reference ‘‘Alternator losses, §63, p28,” turn to the Section marked §63, then to page 
28 of that Section. 
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Acceleration, §9, p8 
Air-gap ampere-turns, Alternator, §62, p39 


Alternator, Mechanical stresses in, §63, p32 
regulation, §63, p22 
Resistance of armature of, §63, p25 


gap, Density in the, §58, p8. 

gap, Effective, §62, p40 

gap, Magnetic effect of changing the 
length of the, §59, p19 


Alternator air gap, §63, p12 


air-gap ampere-turns, §62, p39 

armature core section, §63, p12 

armature design, §63, p6 

armature dimensions, §63, pl 

armature reaction, §62, pl1l 

armature self-induction, §62, p15 

armature slot dimensions, §63, p9 

armature winding distribution and pitch, 
§62, pl 

Design of field windings for, §63, p26 

Design of 5,000-kilovolt-ampere, §63, p37 

Design of 5,000-kilovolt-ampere salient- 
pole, §63, p5 

efficiency, §62, p59 

efficiency calculations, §63, p30 

Electrical calculations for, §62, p38 

electromotive force and flux distribution, 
Wave form of, §62, p25 

field leakage, §62, p32 

flux distribution, Wave form of electro- 
motive force and, §62, p25 

Forced ventilation for, §62, p56 

heating, §62, p49 

insulation, §62, p44 

losses, §63, p28 

magnetic circuit, §63, p14 

magnetic densities, §62, p38 

Mechanical construction of, §63, p31 


saturation curve, §63, p19 
stator-conductor insulation, §63, p10 
voltage regulation, §62, p19 

winding connections, §62, p9 


Alternators, Mechanical design of, §62, p61 
Ampere-conductors and J2R losses, §58, p10 


-conductors, Total flux and total, §58, p15 
-turns per inch for transformer, §61, pl3 


Armature coils, Heating of, §62, p50 


conductors, Grouping of, §59, p13 

core, Dimensions of, §58, pl4 

design, Features of, §58, pl 

design formulas, Development of, §58, p2 

design problems, §58, p17 

design values, Selection of, §58, p8 

dimensions, Alternator, §63, pl 

flux on short-circuited coil, Effect of the, 
§59, p23 

fluxes, Resultant of field and, §59, p16 

fluxes, Symmetrical arrangement of, §59, 
p14 

for a 5-horsepower motor, §58, p17 

inductance, Advantages of neutralizing, 
§59, p34 

-inductance flux, §59, p30 

reaction, §59, p13 

reaction, Alternator, §62, p1l 

surface covered by poles, Percentage of, 
§58, ps 


Armatures for a 150-kilowatt generator, 


§58, p30 


Atomic theory, §9, p3 
Average velocity, §9, p9 
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Balances, Running and standing, §9, p23 
Balancing rotating bodies, §9, p23 
Bearings and shafts for rotors, §62, p68 
Brush contact, Current density in, §58, p47 
contact, Effects of excessive current den- 
sity in, §59, p42 
contact, Variation of current density in, 
$59, p40 
data, §58, p46 
friction loss, §58, p48 
losses, Results due to excessive, §58, p50 
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